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PEEFACE. 



This volame has been carefully compiled from the best 
topographical authorities, and from the results of the writer's 
own personal observation. In conjunction with its feUow- 
Yolumes, it presents a fuU and comprehensive Guide to the 
Southern Counties of England, and to the neighbouring 
islands: exploring a portion of our • fatherland, which is 
eminently attractive from its natural be&uties and historical 
associations. It has been the writer's aim to point out — 
not only the "shady bower" and the rippling stream, the 
sheltered cove and the " sunny spot of greenery," — ^not only 
the picturesque and beautiful in nature — ^but all that is 
note-worthy in art and science ; " whatsoever," to adopt 
Lord Bacon's stately phrase, ''is memorable in the places 
where we go : churches and monasteries, with the monu- 
ments which are therein extant ; the waUs and fortifications 
of cities and towns, and so the havens and harbours, antiqui- 
ties and ruins, colleges, shipping and navies, houses and 
gardens of state and pleasure, armouries, arsenals and maga- 
zines of stata" It is, therefore, presumed that this volume 
may be of some service in the library, as well as in the 
hands of tourist or excursionist. 
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VI PREFACE. 

Enx)rs will doubtless have crept in, despite of the com- 
piler's utmost core, and collections afforded by competent 
persons will be gratefully acknowledged and adopted. 

The system of Eoutes and Branch Eoutes, on which the 
volume is based, the compiler beheves to be novel, and 
trusts will prove serviceable and intelligible to tke traveller. 

''Peregrination," says quaint old Burton, ''charms our 
senses with such unspeakable and sweet variety, that some 
count him unhappy that never travelled — a kind of prisoner, 
and pity his case that, from his cradle to his old age, he 
beholds the same — still, still the same, the same." An 
''unspeakable and sweet variety" is, indeed, presented to 
him whose "peregrinations*' embrace the fair counties of 
South-Eastern England ; and the writer heartily wishes to 
the tourist, who accepts him for a cicerone^ that gratification 
and delight which he has himself enjoyed in viewing the 
scenes described in the present volume. i 



LoKDON, July 1861. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 



A happy country in the four elements, if culinary flie in courtesy may pass foi: 
one, with plenty of the best wood for the fael thereof. Most pure and piercing the 
air of this shire ; and none in England hath more plenty of dear and fresh rivulets 
of troutfUl water ; not to speak of the friendly sea conveniently distanced fh>m 
London. As for the earth, it is both fair and fmitfal, and may pass for an expe- 
dient betwixt pleasure and profit ; where, by mutual consent, they are moderately 
accommodated. — Fuluer. 
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from Archbisliop Stigand (Agilnoth ?), by a curious piece of fraud. 
" He waited on the Archbisliop, witb a large train of nobility, 
and accosted him with great seeming civility, in these words, da 
mihi Boseam, by which the prelate imderstood the Bcuiym, or 
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from Archbisliop Stigand (Agilnoth ?), by a curious piece of fraud. 
'^ He waited on the Archbishop, with a large train of nobility, 
and accosted him with great seeming civility, in these words, da 
mihi Boseam, by which the prelate understood the BaniMn, or 
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BOTITE Xn.— From CHICHESIEB to FOBISMOTJTE. 
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[Chichester to Bosham, S m. ; Emsworth, 4 m. ; Havant, 2 m. ; (}osham, 5 m. ; i 

Foitsmoath, 6 m.] 

" Verily the carrier flood 
Was like a lake or river bright and fair, 
A span of waters, yet what power is there I " 

WORDSWOBTH. 

" Peering in maps for ports, and piers, and roads,'* 

Shakspbabe. 

The Boaham railway station, nearly 1 mile distant from the vil- 
lage (population, 1126), is the first between Chicliester and Ports- 
mouth. BOSHAM (Bosanham, Boss's meadow) is well worth a 
visit, and we should advise the tourist to walk thither from 
Chichester, and, after examining its objects of interest, to take at 
the Bosham statiob the Portsmouth trsdn. 

Bosham port or creek was the place whence Earl Harold 
sailed with two ships for Normandy, on the fatal embassage which 
resulted in his oath, to Duke William, his perjury, and the 
battle of Hastings. One of the compartments of the Bayeux 
tapestry represents him and his knights riding towards Bosham ; 
another shews him — a hawk upon his wrist — at his devotions in 
Bosham church, imploring a prosperous voyage ; and a third 
depicts his ships, his comrades, and his embarkation. 

According to a story (whose authenticity we are not prepared 
to confirm), Harold's father. Earl Godwin, obtained this manor 
from Archbishop Stigand (Agilnoth ?), by a curious piece of fraud. 
" He waited on the Archbishop, with a large train of nobility, 
and accosted him with great seeming civility, in these words, da 
mihi Boseam, by which the prelate understood the Bcuivm, or 
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oscultim pacU (kiss of peace). This lie readily granted, and God- 
win and his people fell at his feet, and made numbers of 
acknowledgments for so liberal a giffc, declaring that he said 
Boaeam ; and thus, by a jingle of words, Stigand lost this 
valuable possession, which the earl instantly seized for his own 
uae"-— (Pennant), 

The quaint old village, and its gray towered church, stand 
at the head of one of the numerous inlets of Chichester harbour, 
where the depth of water varies from 10 to 18 feet. The 
church stands on the brink of a grassy knoll, which slopes down to 
the maigin of the waters. It is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and 
consists of chancel, nave, north and south aisles, and tower. The 
chancel arch, lofty and circular, is perhaps Early Norman ; and 
the tower, with its triangular-headed window, may be Saxon. 
I*robably both were erected towards the close of Edward the Con- 
fessor^s reign, when Saxon architecture was already influenced by 
Norman art. Observe the exterior string-courses, and the corbel 
table, out of which the spire rises. The chancel itself is Early 
English, with a five-light window of some excellence. An earlier 
chancel was appropriated to a Oolleob, founded at Bosham in 
1120 by William Warlewast, Bishop of Exeter, who settled here 
a dean and five secular prebendaries. The window shafts are of 
Petworth marble. A figure in an arched niche in the north wall 
is erroneously said to be that of a daughter of King Kimb, who 
visited Gk)dwin at his castle here (on the site of the ancient 
manor-house). It is certainly not older than the reign of Edward 
I. The prebendal stalls are Perpendicular. The nave, with its 
circular piers, is Early English, and under the south aisle is a 
small Early English crypt, with a groined roof. The font is 
Early English. The patrons of the vicarage are the Dean and 
Chapter of Chichester. Its yearly value is j£220. 

A small religious house existed at Bosham, which is men- 
tioned by Bede. Archbishop Wilfrid, on his visit to the 
province of the South Saxons, found all its inhabitants strangers 
to the name and faith of Christ. " But," says Bede, " there 
dwelt among them a certain monk of the Scottish (Irish ?) nation, 
whose name was Dicul, and he had a very small monastery at 
the place called Bosanham, girt round with sea and woods, 
wherein five or six brothers served the Lord in poverty and 
humility, but no one of the natives cared to follow their mode of 
life, or hearken to their preaching." — {EccL History^ b. iv., c. 1 3). 
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Bishop Warlewast's foundation may have occupied the. site of 
this Saxon monasteiy. There are some remains of the later 
building near the church. 

Herbert de Bosham, Thomas h, Becket's secretary^ and the 
author of the " Boke of BeCket's Martyrdom," was either a native 
of the village, or an alumnus of Bishop Warlewast's college. 

A picturesque tradition is associated with Bosham. It is said 
that the Danish sea-rovers once broke into the quiet village, and 
despoiled the church of its beUs, but as they sailed away down the 
creek a fearful storm arose, and the heavily laden bark foundered, 
and was seen no more. Still, upon all holy festivals, when the 
chimes ring out from Bosham's venerable tower, a sweet music 
rises from the sunken bells, and floating over the waters, ten- 
derly blends with the sacred melody. 

A colossal head of marble, dug out of Bosham churchyard, is , 
preserved at Chichester. Is it Woden, or Thor, or Jupiter, or 
Mars, — or some great saint whose fame was dear to the monks of 
Bosham ? 

[From Bosham a delightftU ramble through Racton, and the two Hardens, to 
Up Pabk, and thence to Fetersfield, may be adventured, and from Fetersfield to 
Havant the tourist may proceed by rail At 4 miles from Chichester he will pass 
through EiNQLY Bottom, which derives its name, it is said, from a battle between 
the men of the cathedral-city and the Danes, in which many of the Kings or leaders 
of the latter were slain. On the slope of the adjoining downs four large barrows 
may be discerned. At the foot of Stoke Down are numerous circular pits, similar to 
those at Gallibury in the Isle of Wight, which have been supposed to indicate the 
site of a Celtic settlement. Beyond RACTON (population, 96), lies Stakstead 
Park (C. Dixon, £sq.), a wooded domain of about 1660 acres. The houses, erected 
in 1687 by the Earl of , Scarborough, contains some good carving by Grinling Qibbons, 
and a suit of Flemish tapestry illustrating the Battle of WynendaaL 

Through Stanstead Forest, and under its leafy boughs, the tourist should press 
forward to Up Pabk. (Lady Featherstonehaugh), which is open to the wayfarer, and 
is thickly adorned with beech and oak and elm. The views are magnificent, and of 
great extent. The house was built towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
and contains a priceless collection of the rarest Sivres china— purchased 50 years 
agone for £20,000. 

Across the hills, north-east, lies Traypord, whence the tourist may easily reach 
Midhurst. On the hill beyond Up Park is South Harunq. From this point, a 
road to the north-west, leads across Fetersfield Heath to Fetersfield.] . 

After leaving Bosham, the line crosses Hambrook Common, 
and keeping in view the level shores of Chichester Harbour, soon 
enters the County of HAMFSHIBE. Here we pause at EMS- 
WORTH (population, 1624), a small fishing village at the head 
of an inlet of Chichester Harbour, &cing Thomey Iskzid. The 
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lover of the picturesque will scarcely rejoice in this peculiar 
district, but a London '^ mud-lark*' would here find ample 
opportunities of pursuing his vocation. Nevertheless, the town is 
■ancient, and its inhabitants, besides an extensive traffic in oysters 
and timber, have some lai^e roperies, and a ship-building yard 
or two. Some remains of an ancient mansion may be seen at 
Rowland Castle, 5 miles north-west^-the residence, according 
to the legend, of a certain '' Rowland the Qreaf' — ^whose ghost 
may now be scared from its haunts by the nulway-whistle. 

Between Emsworth and Havant, and on the low muddy shore 
which a narrow channel separates from HATLmo IslaiH) (Helyngey, 
or Helinga's Island)— population, 1096— is WARBLINGTON 
(population, 655), whose ancient Church, partly Early English, 
partly Perpendicular, will certainly interest the tourist. It is 
said to have been founded by two maiden ladies, the last descen- 
dants of the noble family of De Warblington. -Early English 
arches separate the nave from the north aisle ; on the south side 
are clustered shafts of notable shapeliness. An ancient altar-tomb 
(in the south chapel), with the effigy of a female recumbent, 
commemorates one of the foundresses ; and 60 years ago, a stone 
coffin, 7 feet long, with a gray marble effigy upon it, was dis- 
covered in a niche on the outedde wall, and probably contained 
the dust of the other sister. Numerous stone coffins are preserved 
in the church. The Rev. W. Norris is the patron of the living 
(a rectory), which is valued at £685. 

A mouldering gateway-tower and turret are all that remains 
of Warblington Castle, and appear to date from the early 
Tudor times. It was a square pile of buildings surrounded by a 
quadrangular court, and a fosse ten feet deep. A bank nearly 8 
feet high, and a moat of about the same depth, defend an encamp- 
ment or outwork, of about 5 acres, placed at the north angle. 
From the De Warblingtons the manor and castle passed to the 
Montanetes, Earls of Salisbury, and thence to the Cottons, temp, 
Henry VIIL The Countess of Salisbury was arrested here 
previous to her execution in 1539. Sir Richard Cotton, Henry 
VUTs Comptroller of the Household, then obtained it For his 
son Henry Queen Elizabeth stood godmother ; and when, in later 
years, she promoted him to the see of Salisbury, she remarked 
that ''formerly she had blessed many of her godsons, but never 
before had she a godson that should bless her.** At the same 
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time she named Dr. William Cotton (of a different family), to the 
Bishopric of Exeter ; whereupon the great Gloriana condescended 
"punningly" to exclaim, "that she had now well Cottoned the 
West ; alluding to the plenty of clothing in those parts " — 
(Fuller). 

HAVANT (population, 2197. Inn: The Bear), 10 miles 
from Chichester, is now a place of considerable importance from 
its proximity to the Eailway Station — ^the point of junction of 
the South Coast and South Western lines. Its Church is 
cruciform in plan, and Norman in origin, but almost every 
generation seems to have contributed towards its singular but 
not uninteresting patchwork. Its Perpendicular tower, embattled 
and massive, is 54 feet high. Early English arches separate the 
nave from the side aisles. The east window, with "its dim 
religious light" is the gift of Sir Thomas Staunton. A tomb, 
with effigy, in the north aisle, commemorates Thomas Aylvxird, 
William of Wykeham's secretary, and a former rector of the 
parish. The Bishop of Winchester is the patron of the rectory, 
valued at ^489. 

'Leigh Park (Sir G. T. Staunton, Baronet), 2 miles north, 
was purchased by the late Sir George Staunton, who had accom- 
panied Lord Macartney on his embassy to China, and published 
an entertaining accoimt of that curious mission. The house is 
good ; the grounds are agreeably arranged ; and the hot-houses 
and conservatories here are famous for their exotics. To the 
north and north-west stretches the romantic woodland-traist of the 
ancient Forest of Bere. 

About li mile from Havant, the railway crosses the Fareham 
road, and passes the church and village of BEDHAMPTON 
(population, 586). The manor from 1330 to 1352 was held by 
John, Earl of Kent, and on his death, devolved upon his widow, 
who, at first, was inconsolable, but, in due time, was persuaded 
by Sir Eustace Dabrichecourt to renounce the veil she had 
assumed, and was clandestinely married to him. The curious 
penance inflicted on her has been already described in these 
pages. She died, at Bedhampton, in 1411. The rectory, valued 
at £328, is in the patronage of the Rev. W. John Alder. 

2 T 
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[HATLING ISLAND containB 3670 acres, and is 4 miles long by S miles broad. 
North Hatliko (population, 272) is a perpetual curacy, and South Hatliko 
(population, 824) a vicarage ; the two livings united are valued at £211, and in the 
patronage of W. Padwick, Esq. Near the north-west angle of this low mud-oasis, 
which we are fain to confess, despite its fish, and wildfowl, and marine views we 
never could endure, there is a circular encampment (area 7 acres) at high water, sea- 
encompassed, which the natives call Tunbury— or Tunorbury — a name which 
evidently refers to the Saxon God of the Hammer, Thunor or Thor. At South 
Haylino, which looks across the waters to the beautiftd Isle of Wight, there are 
some neat lodging-houses and half a dozen bathing-machines. An omnibus, we 
believe, runs between Havant and Hayling, in connection wit^ the Ferry. 

Three miles iirom Havant, and skirting a low range of hills 
which reaches its loftiest elevation at Rochester, we see FARLING^ 
TON (population, 812) on our right. The church (on the Ports- 
mouth road) is Early English, and contains a memorial to a name- 
less Knight Templar. The rectory is worth £529 ; patron, the 
Rev. E. T. Richards. 

Across the hills, and partly on their northern slope, lies 
PuRBROOK Park (J. Deverell, Esq.), 2 miles north-west. A small 
but pretty Decorated church, designed by Harrison, has recently 
been erected for the convenience of the inhabitants of Purbrook. 

The line now crosses the head of Langston Harbour, a 
broad inlet of the sea, lying between Hayling Island and the 
Island of Portsea, and dotted at low-water with numerous mud- 
banks and shoak. Its mouth is very narrow, and defended 
by the powerful batteries of Cumberland Fort. Leaving the 
hamlet of Drayton on our right, we turn off suddenly across the 
narrow creek which forms the north boundary of Portsea Island, 
pass through the formidable fortifications of Hilsea, and striking 
due south, through a low uninteresting country — Portsea and 
Kingston rapidly fleeing from our startled gaze — enter the suburb 
of Landfort, and pause at the Portsmouth Terminus. 



POETSMOUTH. 

[Population, 72,096. Hotels and Inns : George, Fountain, Blue Posts, and Pier. 
M m. from London, by rail (L. & S. C.) ; 69 m. by road ; 21 m. from Winchester ; 
16 m. firom Chichester; and 26 m. from Southampton.] 



Communication, by rail, with Southampton, "Winchester, 
Chichester, Alton, etc. By steamboats, with Hyde, Cowes, and 
Southampton, (from the Royal Victoria Pier, Portsmouth, and 
Albert Pier, Portsea). A steam ferry is maintained between 
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Portsmouth and Gosport. Omnibuses to and from the station, 
and to and from Fortchester and Hilsea. 

Let us suppose ourselves on the summit of Portsdown Hill, 
and examine with interest the remarkable panorama spread out 
before and beneath us. 

We see an island, 6568 acres in area, 3 miles in length and 
2^ miles in width, formed on the north by a narrow chamiel 
which separates it from the mainland, by the broad expanse of 
Langstone Harbour on the east, by Portsmouth Harbour, on the 
west, and by the waters of Spithead on the south. Opposite, like 
a natural breakwater, lies the Isle of Wight This island is 
crossed in half a dozen places by formidable lines and deep moats. 
Its south-west extremity is occupied by a large and busy town, 
quadrangular in shape, and occupying 110 acres ; its streets nar- 
row and not particularly clean — ^its houses of an ordinary charac- 
ter — ^but its seaward side busy with ship-yards and bristling with 
ramparts. On the other side of the harbour lies another town, 
smaller in size, but cleanlier in appearance : it is Gosport. 
Between these, the harbour which, at its greatest development is 
2 miles wide, narrows into a species of gueuU, not so broad as the 
Thames at London Bridge, but with a depth of water sufficient to 
float a man-of-war at any hour of the tide. This entrance is 
commanded by Fort Victoria and Southsea Castle on the east, by 
Fort Monkton on the west, and is considered impassable by a 
hostile force. Nearly up to the foot of the hill (4 miles) on which 
we stand, and which is about to be strongly entrenched, extends 
the harbour we speak of — curving eastward into a sheltered cove 
— ^running, to the north-west, far up into the mainland — its 
shores, at low water, a dreary expanse of brown, slimy mud — 
its waters thronged with men-of-war, frigates, brigs, sloops, 
steamers, some in ordinary, some all taut and ready for service, 
others apparently abandoned to a dismal and useless old age. lu 
the roadstead beyOnd, the famous Spithead, many a noble man- 
of-war or light frigate is anchored ; to the west, off the Mother- 
bank, is moored a whole fleet of merchantmen. 

That portion of the great town which lies nearest to us is 
called Portsea ; beyond it stretches Landport ; and away to the 
south extends Portsmouth. On the south-east shore lies the 
pleasant suburb of Southsea. Eamparts, bastions, moats, draw- 
bridges, intersect and encircle the whole in a manner peculiarly 
perplexing to the unprofessional eye. May they prove as difficult 
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of comprehension to an enemy, if England's first line of defence 
should ever fail her ! 

Let us now return to the town, but not to wander through 
its streets for any length of time. With the exception of the 
High Street they are mostly narrow, miry, and squalid ; crowded 
with small beer-shops and public houses ; and always thronged 
by soldiers, seamen, and marines. ^ The streets and open places, 
the buildings and visible objects generally, are not such as to 
induce one to linger amongst them. The town seems made for 
the arsenal, and not the arsenal for the town." The tourist, 
therefore, will do well to turn to the left at the bottom of High 
Street, and gain the pleasant beach of Southsea^ — a good esplanade 
has been formed there — ^while we glance, very briefly, at the 
most notable events in the chronicles of Portsmouth. 

Portsmouth, as a town of any consideration, can claim no 
greater antiquity than the reign of Henry VHI. It takes its 
name from Porta, a Saxon Chief who eflfected a settlement here, 
and who has given his name to Portsea (Port's ey), and Por(t)- 
chester ; but it may also have some reference to its position at 
the entrance to a safe and commodious harbour. As a landing- 
place it has always been held in estimation : — Duke Robert 
disembarked here, in 1101, when he had resolved to contest the 
English crown with his brother Henry I.; and the Empress Matilda 
disembarked here in February, 1140 ; in 1170, Henry H. landed 
here, and in 1177 held a review of his fleet off Spithead. In 
1190, Richard I. sailed from Portsmouth with 100 ships on his 
last voyage to his French dominions. King John stationed a 
fleet here, and Henry III. in 1233, sailed from hence, after his 
famous quarrel with the faithful Hubert de Burgh, the noble 
servant of an unworthy master. The first oranges imported into 
England were brought hither by a Spanish trader, and sold to 
Edward the Ist's queen, Eleanor of Castile, who probably loved 
the golden fruit for the sake of her sunny native land. Among 
other soverigns whose presence has occasionally enlivened the 
streets of " Portesmue" we may enumerate Edward I., in 1294, 
Edward II, 1324-5-6, Edward IH, 1346, Queen Margaret of 
Anjou, 1445, when the townsmen spread rushes along the main 
highways, and escorted her with hearty cheers to the Maison 
DiEU ; Henry VIII. in 1545 ; Edward VI., 1552 ; Prince 
Charles, in 1623 ; the lovely Henrietta Maria, as a fugitive, in 
1641 — ^as the triumphant mother of a restored king, in 1661 ; 
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unhappy Kathexiiie of Biaganza, in 1662 ; her saturnine spouse 
(why do they call him the « Merry Monarchr) in 1664, 1671, 
and 1672 ; James XL in 1685 ; William UL in 1692, and 1693 ; 
King Qeoige III. on more occasions than we care to mention ; 
and Victoria on her frequent passages to and from Osborne, and 
on that memorable day, when, at the conclusion of the Russian 
War, she reviewed at Spithead the noblest fleet the world had 
ever seen. 

The first church at Portsmouth was built by the canons of 
Southwick, about 1182, and dedicated to' St Thomas k Becket, 
then recently elevated to a place in the calendar. It happily 
escaped destruction in 1337, when a French marauding force 
destroyed nearly all the town, and was equally fortunate in 1369 
* and 1372, when our good allies repeated their exploits. In 1374, 
the men of Portsmouth took their revenge : they crossed the 
Channel, and burnt ^Ye ships at Havre. On January 9, 1449-50, 
Adam de Moleynes, the Lancastrian Bishop of Chichester, was 
murdered in the Maison Dieu by some seamen whose wages he 
was paying — by order, it is said, of the Duke of York. Edward 
IV., for the defence of the harbour, whose excellence was begin- 
ning to be understood, built on each side a round tower, and be- 
tween them a mighty chain or boom was extended, but the work 
was ndt completed until Henry Vin.'s reign. A great dock for 
ships was now commenced, and Portsmouth was regarded as an 
important arsenal and naval station. 

In July 1545, Lord lisle collected here the English fleet 
intended for a hostile expedition against the French shores, and 
was attacked by an enormous armament under the French admiral 
D*Annabault. Lord Lisle remained on the defensive, and endea- 
voured to draw his enemy into the shoals and narrows with which 
Nature has protected Portsmouth. Two days were occupied in 
skirmishes which had no decisive result, but the Mary Rose, com- 
• manded by Sir George Carew — ^the boast of the English navy — 
a huge four-castled sixty-gun vessel — ^was overweighed with her 
own ordnance, heeled over, and the port-holes being open, sunk 
through the rush of water. Her gallant captain and 600 men 
were lost in her. The French afterwards landed at three places 
in the Isle of Wight — at Shanklin, Bembridge, and Sea View — 
but were repulsed with loss. A foray was also made on the 
Soflsex coast, and then the great fleet which had threatened so 
much, and accomplished so little, retired to France, pursued and 
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harassed by Lord lisle. King Henry viewed the engagement at 
Spithead &om Southsea Castle (one of the round forts with which 
he dotted the southern shores in 1540-41). The watchword on 
board the English ships at night was " Qod save the king,** and 
the reply, " Long to reign over us," — ^the origin, probably, as Mr. 
Froude suggests, of our National Anthem. 

Edward YL visited Portsmouth in 1522, and what he saw 
there has been recorded by his Mend Bamaby Fitz-Patrick. "We 
iind the bulwarks," he says, " chargeable, massy, and ramparted ; 
but ill-fia£hioned, ill flanked, and set in remote places ; the town 
great in comparison to what it ought to be, and within the walls 
there are fair and large closes and much vacant room. The haven 
is notable, great, and standing by nature easy to be fortified." 
Queen Elizabeth added to the fortifications, and Portsmouth 
became the great rendezvous of our fleet, and our principal dock- 
yard. 

In 1628 it was at Portsmouth that the expedition intended 
for the relief of the Protestants of Bochelle was ordered to as- 
semble, and its chief, Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, — ^the 
'^ Steenie" of James the First, and the trusted counsellor of his 
son, — ^arrived here to hasten its preparation. It was here he was 
murdered, on the morning of August the 23d, and at an inn 
called the "Spotted Dog," now a private house. No. 10 in the 
High Street, opposite the Unitarian ChapeL "After a sharp 
debate with some of the French refdgees, the Duke left his dress- 
ing-room to proceed to his carriage. He had entered the hall, 
when Colonel Friar whispered in his ear. He turned to listen, 
and at the moment received a wound in the left breast from a 
knife, which was left sticking in his heart. Exclaiming the word 
'villain,' he plucked it out, staggered backwards a few steps, 
and, falling against a table, was caught in the arms of his atten- 
dants. They thought it had been a stroke of apoplexy ; but the 
blood which gushed from his mouth and from the wound con- 
vinced them of their mistake. The noise was heard by the 
Duchess in her bedchamber, who, with his sister, the Countess of 
Anglesea, ran into the gallery, and saw her lord below weltering 
in his blood" — {Llngard). Felton was executed at Tyburn, but 
his body was afterwards hung in chains on Southsea Common, 
and a portion of the gibbet is inclosed in the obelisk there. His 
dagger was exhibited at Manchester in 1857, and now belongs to 
the Earl of Denbigh (of Newnham Paddox, Warwickshire.) The 
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admirer of Dumas will remember the picturesque use lie has 
made of Felton's crime in Les TroU Movsquetavnes, 

On May 13, 1662, Katherine of Braganza arrived here in 
the " Royal Charles," attended by a large squadron, but her royal 
bridegroom did not make his appearance until the 20th, when 
the marriage was duly solemnized. William IIL considerably 
increased the defences of the town and harbour, and reviewed here, 
in 1692, the English and Dutch fleets under Sir George Rooke. 
In 1757, Admiral Byng was tried on board "the St George" in 
Portsmouth Harbour, on a charge of having neglected the relief 
of Minorca, and caused the loss of that island to the French. 
The admiral was unpopular, and the Ministry wanted a victim. 
After a long trial he was found guilty of not having done his 
utmost to destroy the enemy, but the court earnestly recom- 
mended him to mercy, and acquitted him of disaffection or 
cowardice. To this recommendation no effect was given, and the 
unfortunate admiral was shot on board " the Monarque" on Mon- 
day morning, March the 14th. He bandaged his eyes himself 
with a white handkerchief, and kneeling upon a cushion placed 
for the purpose, gave the signal to the marines, " a few minutes 
before twelve o'clock." Five bullets went through him, and he 
fell immediately — a common seaman exclaiming, " There lies the 
bravest and best officer of the navy." 

The loss of the " Royal Gteorge" is an event too weU known 
to need much elaboration here. She was a 108 gun-ship, and 
considered one of the finest vessels in the navy. Her loss took 
place on the 2 2d of August 1782, while she was undergoing 
some repairs at Spithead. It was necessary to lay her slightly 
on her side, but so little risk was apprehended that Admiral 
Kempenfeldt, her gallant commander, with his officers and men, 
remained on board. The admiral himseK was very popular, and 
" was held, both abroad and at home, to be one of the best naval 
officers of his time." He was the son of a Swedish gentleman, 
portrayed by Addison in "the Spectator" as Captain Sentry. 
At the time of the accident upwards of 300 women and children 
were in the ill-fated vessel It happened in this wise : — ^** About 
ten o'clock a sudden squall from the north-west threw her broad- 
side on the water, and the lower deck ports not having been 
lashed down, she filled and simk in about three minutes. A 
victualler which lay alongside was swallowed up in the whirlpool 
which the sudden plunge of so vast a body into the water occa- 
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sioned, and Beveral small craft, though at some distance, were in 
imminent danger. Her gallant admiral, Kempenfelt, was at the 
time writing in his cabin, and he, with many of his officers and 
most of those who were between the decks, perished. As the 
ship had but lately returned home, there were a great number of 
women on board, and it is supposed that nearly seven hundred 
persons were drowned, though every assistance was rendered by 
the boats of the fleet"— (i/iwrfy). The wreck remained for yean 
a dangerous obstacle in the roadstead, until its removal was 
effected in 1839 and the five following years, by a company 
of sappers and miners imder the late General Fasley. The 
divers were six or seven hours daily under water, at a depth of 
60 or 70 feet, and blew up the wreck by means of large cylin- 
drical cases of powder fired from a voltaic battery. 

On May the 1st, 1795, the Boyne, a fine 98-gun ship, was 
destroyed by fire in Portsmouth Harbour. " Most of the crew 
were saved by boats, but the heat at length became so excessive 
that no further assistance could be given, and on the return of 
the tide she drifted out of the harbour, the fire issuing through 
every port-hole. Her lower guns were shotted, and as these 
went off much damage was done, and some lives lost After 
burning about seven hours, her powder magazine blew up, with 
an explosion which was sensibly felt over all Portsmouth. 
Shot, and pieces of timber, were thrown to a great distance ; 
several boats were blown to atoms, and twenty of their hands 
perished " — {Moody), 

Portsmouth obtained its first charter from Richard Goeur de 
Lion in 1171. It has returned two members of Parliament since 
1298. In 1792, Portsea was declared a town, and its "lines" 
were completed in 1809. Portsmouth is now governed under 
the Municipal Reform Act, by a mayor, 14 aldermen, and 42 
councillors. It has given birth, at the interval of a century, to 
two men of equal philanthropy, but widely contrasted in genius 
and character: — Jonas Hanway, bom in 1712, and Charles 
Dickens, bom at Landport in 1812. 

The Parish Church, dedicated to St. Thomas h. Becket, is 
situated in St. Thomas Street. The chancel and transepts date 
from 1180-8 ; the nave and aisles were rebuilt in 1693. A 
square central tower is surmoimted by a cupola 120 feet in 
height. Out of its eight bells, five were presented by Prince 
George of Denmark. The most noticeable thing in the interior 
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is the pretentdoos cenotaph to George, Duke of Buddngham, and 
the um which contains, it is said, his heart. Angels, and war- 
like instruments, and a phoenix, and figures of Fame and Sin- 
cerity, will here astound the spectator, but his astonishment will 
increase upon a perusal of the Latin inscription which ascribes to 
James the First's '* Steenie " every imaginable virtue. 

The parish register contains an illuminated entry of the 
marriage of Charles IL and Catherine of Braganza, May 22, 1622. 
The vicarage, valued at j£555, is in the patronage of Winchester 
College. 

St. Mary's, a neat building erected about 30 years ago, 
stands in Colewort Gardens, which, previous to the Reforma- 
tion, were either the garden or cemetery of a house of Franciscan 
friars. 

The Garrison Chafel (near the grand parade) was originally 
attached to the Maison Dieu or God's House, an hospital dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas, and foimded by Bishop Peter de Rupibus 
in 1238. Here Adam de Moleynes was shdn in 1449-50. It 
was suppressed by Henry VIIL, and the building adapted for the 
residence of the Governor of Portsmouth. In front of the chapel 
lies the '^hero of Scinde," gallant Sir Charles Napier, d. 1853. 

In PoRTSEA there are several Churches. The parish 
church. Early Perpendicular, and supposed to have been erected 
by William of Wykeham, is situated at Kingston, neaiiy 2 miles 
north-east. The vicarage, valued at j£700, is in the patronage of 
Winchester College. 

St. George's, erected in 1733, is a plain brick building ; 
St. John's was built in 1789 ; and Holt Trinity is a modem 
imitation of early English. All Saints', in Landport, erected 
in 1827 at an expense of j£l 2,000, will probably find some 
admirers. The western point is surmounted by a campanile 
tower. SouTHSEA boasts of '^ a handsome and spacious structure " 
in the Early English style, built in 1822 at a coast of j£l 7,000. 
The altar-piece represents St Paul's shipwreck at Malta. A small 
district church, in quasi Norman style, was erected in 1840 for 
the accommodation of the inhabitants of Milton. 

The great point o£ attraction in Portsmouth is its Dockyard, 
but before we wander thither, let us glance at those wonderful 
fortifications which are designed for the protection of our most 
important naval arsenal, and which — ^when armed with Armstrong 
guns, and enlarged by the additions recommended to Parliament by 
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Lord Fabnerston's ministry, and sanctioned by Parliament in the 
session of 1 860 — ^may surely be considered impregnable. Starting 
from the Victoria Pier we pass, in succession — the PLA!tFOBM or 
SALurma Battery ; the Main Guard (and Qacrison Chapel) ; 
the Spur Redoubt, an outwork where two ramparts meet at an 
angle, thus /\ ; the King's Bastion /^ indicated by the gar- 
rison flag ; the King's Counter Guard, designed to defend the 
bastion ; crossing the Spur Bridge, the King's Ravelin, com- 
manding the road to Southsea ; the Pembroke Bastion, Mon- 
tague Ravelin, and East Bastion — ^their position shewn by a 
line of lofty elms ; East Ravelin, the Town Mount Bastion ; 
the Landport Ravelin, protecting the Landport road, and Land- 
port gate, built temp. George HI. ; Guy's or Grey's Bastion ; 
an(l Bbeston's Bastion. Crossing the Mill Road, between 
Portsmouth and Portsea, by a bridge which is defended by the 
Mill Redoubt — (another bridge is overlooked by the Amherst 
Redoubt, connects Portsea and Landport, and leads out into ^ea 
fields and fresh pastures, through the Lion emd Unicom Gates) — 
we pass the Right Demie Bastion ; the Right Ravelin, Town- 
send Bastion (observe the Military Hospital) ; Lion Ravelin ; 
Duke of York's Bastion ; Unicorn Ravelin ; Left Demie 
Bastion ; and lastly the Sluice Bastion, which abuts against 
the harbour near the dockyard, and thus completes the drcumval- 
lation of the two towns. 

We now return to the Hard at Portsea — always a scene of 
no ordinary liveliness and bustle, and commanding a very 
picturesque view of the harbour, and Gtosport on the opposite 
shore — and arriving at the dockyard gates (between 10 and 12 
A.M., or IJ and 3 p.m.,) are admitted, without delay, into the 
precincts of Portsmouth Dockyard, the largest in the kingdom 
(120 acres), and from its resources, the most important in the 
world. Its general features, however, sujficiently resemble those 
already described in the yards at Woolwich and Chatham to need 
no elaborate detail Near the entrance observe the Port Admiral's 
House, built 1782-6 ; the Admiral Superintendant's ; to the south, 
the Guard House, and Navy Pay Office ; the Mast Pond, dating 
from 1779-97 ; and the Mist Houses. On the east is the Royal 
Naval College, built in 181 7 ; and in a line with the Mast Houses, 
the Hemp and Searstore Houses, 800 feet by 60 feet ; the Rig- 
ging-House, with its clock-tower ; the Sail Loft, 600 feet long ; 
and the Sail Field. 
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Parallel with "the Lawn" run three ranges of long, low, 
dull-coloured buildings — the Store Houses, 600 feet long ; the 
Chapel here was built in 1785, and its hours of service are 
proclaimed b^ a bell from the Boyal Geobge ; the Ropery, 
1094 feet in length, and 54 feet in breadth ; and the Tarring 
House, with a " Seasoning Pond" for timber, and Shed for storing 
canvas. 

The Ropery has been three times destroyed by fire : by acci- 
dental causes, July 3, 1760, and July 27, 1770 ; and by an 
incendiary, one James Aitken, a Scotchman, on December 7, 
1776. " Jack the Painter," as he was popularly called, had been 
bribed to this act of treason by SUas Deane, the American agent 
at Paris, and was righteously hung at the Dockyard gate on 
the 10th March 1777. Here we may learn in what manner the 
rigging and coidage of the leviathans of the sea ate made. « How 
the spmner wraps a bundle of hemp round his waist, and how, 
by fastening the hemp to hooks, which are made to revolve, and 
by walking backwards and drawing out the hemp, he causes the 
latter to assume the form of yam, are matters which a little 
close attention will render clear to every intelligent observer. 
Then the further stages in the process : the spinning of many 
yams into a ' strand,* the twisting of these strands into a ^ rope,* 
and the ultimate twisting or ^ laying' of these ropes into a 'cable,' 
— ^all are interesting. Captain Huddarf s rope machinery has 
been brought so much into use that the hand-wrought rope is 
not now made in such large quantities as in former days ; while 
the adoption of iron cables instead of hempen cables in large 
ships has further reduced the manufacture of the latter. Some 
of the largest hempen cables used to contain upwards of 1 5,000 
poimds weight of hemp" — {Knight). In the Tabbing-House the 
hanks of hempen yam are dipped into cauldrons of boiling tar, 
and then passed between two rollers which force the tar into the 
innermost fibres of the yam. 

Alongside the Ropery lie several rows of anchors of all sizes 
iind weights, from the huge iron man of the three-decker^ to the 
small grappling iron of the pigmy gun-brig. 

Westward lie the great Basin, occupying an area of 33,000 
square yards, with six dry docks, each about 22 feet deep, which 
communicate with two jetties, and the Cahbeb Head, and Cam- 
BEB Stebn Docks. The mast &r the sheers is 128 feet long, 
and weighs 44 tons. Here the visitor may penetrate, if he will. 
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into the whole " mysterie of ship-ciaft,'' and follow the growth of 
a man-ofowar from the ribbed skeleton, gaunt and desolate, to the 
noble and perfect vessel which rides the water like a " thing of 
life." The expense of a screw man-of-war is calculated at nearly 
j£2000 a gun. 

Further north stands the building devoted to Sir Isambaid 
Bruners wonderful block machinery, which he introduced in 1802. 
The patent was purchased by Government for ;£20,000, and the 
present buildings, under the inventor^s personal superintendence, 
were opened in 1808. They are, emphatically, the lion of Ports- 
mouth Dockyard. Landsmen may be reminded that a block is a 
simple contrivance for suspending a small wheel with a grooved 
edge in which works the rope of a pulley. Blocks require to be 
strong enough to stand any weight, and it may be regarded as a 
general rule that they never do break down ; the block itself, 
which is but a case for the wheel, is made of oak, the wheel is 
either of metal, first cast and then turned in a lathe, or o£ lignum 
vitsB. In the block-house we find machines sawing out the wood 
from the beams or planks, cutting it into sizes, roimding off the 
comers, excavating the centre of the mass for the reception of the 
wheel, plaining its convex surface perfectly smooth, drilling the 
tri-drculax orifice for the bolt-sheath and the bolt on which the 
wheel revolves, cutting the discs of lignum vitsa &om the tree, 
turning them into wheels of various diameters, drilling the wheels 
for the passage of the bolt, and fixing bolt, wheel, and case in 
one perfect block ready for use. The machinery consists of a 
series (44 in number) of circular saws, eccentric lathes, blades 
cutting perpendicularly, and rotating planes, etc etc, all worked 
by steam, but each attended by a single operative, and adapted 
to the exact performance of a single operation. Ten men can 
now turn out as many blocks as 1 10 men could formerly manu- 
facture, and 140,000 can be produced in a year. A two-decker 
requires about 1400 blocks. 200 different sizes are used in the 
Royal Navy. 

The Smithy ; Long Row, and its statue of William IIL pre- 
sented in 1698; the Timber Stacks; the Mould Loft; the 
Carvers and Joiners' Shops ; and the Steam Saw MiUs, may be 
duly inspected by the untiring visitor. The Nasmyth Steam 
Hammer, which cracks a nut and welds an anchor, will, of course, 
be an attraction. The Victoria Steam Basin, with its three 
dry docks, built by Rolt, and opened by the Queen in 1 848 ; the 
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Steam Factory ; the Steam Magazine Stores, 600 feet by 45 feet ; 
the Boiler Houses, and the five huge Building Slips, constructed 
in 1764, are all to be seen, inspected, and wondered at. Here 
the visitor may learn some fects in illustration of the great in- 
crease of expenditure necessitated by the introduction of steam 
as an agent of warfare. A 90-gun ship now will require the 
labour of 280 shipwrights and consume 4600 loads of timber. 
Her machinery will cost nearly ^53,000 ; her hull, rigging, and 
machinery upwards of ^160,000. 

We may now bend our steps towards the Gun Wharf, 
which fronts the harbour at the junction of Portsea and Ports- 
mouth, and occupies an area of 14 acres. Here are arranged 
pyramidical mountains of shot and shell — " instruments of death 
in holiday array" — and rows of guns of every calibre and weight, 
either unused, or removed from ships which are now laid up in 
ordinary. To the right of the entrance is the Small Arms 
Armoury, containing 25,000 st^d of arms for sea service ; and 
a variety of fanciful devices composed of halberds, pikes, cutlasses, 
and muskets. 

" A sail up the Harbour" is the visitor^s next enjoyment, and 
at high water, or near it, on a sunny summer-day when a fresh 
breeze comes up from the distant Channel, it is not to be despised 
even by the most epicurean of tourists. You thread your way in 
and out of a perfect ambages of ships and small craft, now steering 
under the bowsprit of a "Marlborough" which towers above you like 
a castle afloat, now getting out of the way of a mischievous quick 
little gunboat, now sailing round one of the royal yachts, now 
luffing astern of a monster screw steamer, now bearing up for the 
Victory, you may sail right up to Portchester Castle, if you like, 
or wind about among the vessels of the " steam reserve," or you 
may cross to Gosport, visit the Victualling Establishment, and glance 
at the private Station of the South Western Railway, erected 
especially for the accommodation of Her Majesty and suite. The 
gunboats hauled up on the new slips — ^where too many of them 
rotted — should also be inspected. But " the Victory" is, of course, 
the great point of attraction. It has been repaired and restored 
until little remains of the glorious ship that carried Nelson's flag 
at Trafalgar, but they still shew you on board the spot where he 
received his death-wound, and the comer in the cockpit where his 
gallant spirit passed away. The Victory was first launched in 
1765, rebuilt in 1800, and her burthen is 2164 tons. The 
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" Victoria and Albert" is of 1033 tons, aad 430 horse power. Her 
upper deck is 460 feet from bowsprit to stempost. 

We shall now cross the harbour, about 400 yards, by the 
floating bridge (fore Id.), to 



GH)SFOBT (t.«., God's Port.) 

[Population, 11,787. Inns : The Sussex, and Crown. 89 m. from London, by rail, 
90 m. by road ; 22 m. from Southampton. 

i^ Commnnication by omnibus with Ang^esea and Alverstoke by floating 
bridge, every quarter of an hour, with Portsmouth. Steamers several times dafly, 
to Ryde, Cowes, and Southampton.] 

GosPORT, or God's Port, received its name from Bishop 
Henry de Blois, who put in here for shelter in a tremendous storm 
in 1168. Its church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, in the south- 
west quarter of the town, was erected, temp. WilHam lU., as a 
chapel of ease to the mother church at Alverstoke, and the 
rector of Alverstoke is the patron of the curacy, which is valued 
at j6228 yearly. It was enlarged in 1830. A district church, of 
exemplary neatness, dedicated to St. John, was built about 40 
years ago at Forton, a suburb of Gbsport, but beyond the line 
of its fortifications. The Bailwat TERMmus^ Boyal Marine 
Barracks, and Military Prison are also in Forton. 

Gosport is placed on the shore of Portsmouth harbour, and 
occupies a sort of peninsula between Forton Lake, north, and 
Alverstoke Lake, south. The Boyal Victualling Yard lines 
the shore to the north of the town. Across Alverstoke Lake 
rises the dull red-brick pile of Haslar Hospital, and beyond it, 
the extreme south-west point of the Harbour is defended by Fort 
MoNKTON (32 guns). 

ANGLESEA, a pleasaut watering-place, here feces the sea, 
its terraces rising up from the beach above Stokes Bay ; and 
behind it stands a triangular beacon of stone and brick, called 
the GiLLKETKBR, Occupying the place of an old landmark, erected 
by the Earl of Warwick, the Parliamentary admiral, temp. 
Charles I. Further to the west extends the row of villas of 
ALVEBBANK — one of which was built by the late Bight Hon. John 
Wilson Croker, died 1864, the "Bigb/* of D'Israeli*s Coningsby, 
and became, in 1857, the marine residence of Prince Alfred and 
his tutors. Further inland, at the head of the Alverstoke inlet, 
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Stands ALVERSTOKE (population, 2739, including Anglesea)— 
its Church, a modem rifacdamento, with a memorial for the 
officers and men of the 44th Regiment, annihilated in the fatal 
Cabul war. The rectory, valued at ^1287, is in the patronage 
of the Bishop of Winchester. Alverstoke is a corruption of the 
name of Alwara, a former lady of the manor, and stoke, a settle- 
ment in the marish-ground. 

The Royal Haslar Hospital was begun in 1746, and 
completed in 1762, from the designs of Turner, and at the 
suggestion of the Earl of Sandwich. Its frontage is 567 feet ; 
the wings are 553 feet long ; there are four storeys, and 114 
wards, each 60 feet by 20 feet, and able to accommodate 20 
patients. On the west side is the Chapel, 72 feet by 36 feet, 
and built in 1793 : it stands in the centre of an open area, 33 
acres in extent, which is used by the patients for exercise and 
recreation. The view from this point, of the green downs and 
wooded slopes of the Isle of Wight, rising out of the blue deep 
like a Calypso's Bower, is exceedingly beautiful. 

Adjoining are the Haslar Barracks and the New Gun- 
boat Slipway, where upwards of 100 boats are generally hauled 
up. By means of machinery, which is simple but ingenious, they 
can be lowered at any time of the tide, and in four and twenty 
hours. 

The ROYAL CLARENCE VICTUALLING-YARD, Weovill, 
was formerly the residence of the Countess of Clancarty, and was 
purchased by Government in 1753. Here are stored the rum, 
cocoa, peas, wines, clothing, grain, and other necessaries made use 
of in the Navy, in such quantities that the visitor may be excused 
for wondering whether any but an army of Titans could ever 
demolish them. But the chief attraction is the Biscuit Bakery, 
invented by Mr. Grant. The process is so ingenious that a 
detailed description (adapted from a paper in "The Leisure 
Hour") may not be unacceptable : — " The biscuits made here 
contain no other ingredients than flour and water, but the wheat 
used is excellent, and the possibility of adulteration avoided by 
the entire process, from the cleaning of the wheat to the sacking 
of the biscuit, being done on the premises. 

" The motive agent in the manufacture of the biscuit is a 
steam-engine of some sixty-horse power. The wheat, which on 
is arrival from the granaries is mixed with dust and other 
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impimtiee, is thrown into a cylinder of wire-gauze revolving in 
one direction, and containing a shaft armed with stiff brushes, 
which revolves in another. By internal apparatus the grains are 
brushed forward to a vent, whence they are conveyed to the 
grinding-stones through a hollow shaft. They are thus rendered 
exquisitely clean before they are ground. The grain which drops 
into the centre of the grinding-stone comes out as flour into a 
long wooden trough, along which it is forced slowly by the 
action of a revolving rod fitted through its whole length, with 
broad flanges wound spirally round it. From this trough it is 
discharged into a bolting-cylinder — ^which, by rapid revolutions, 
separates the bran from the flour, leaving however, a portion of 
what bakers call ' gurgians/ or fine bran — such a mixture being 
wholesomer than pure flour. When bolted, the flour is drawn 
in the same way through tubes, by a contrivance similar to that 
available for dredging the bed of a river, but on a minute scale, 
up through the ceiling, where we lose sight of it. 

" On entering the room where the biscuit is made, we find a 
man standing in front of a large cistern cylindrically shaped, 5 
feet long, and 3 feet in diameter, into which he can turn at his 
|>leasure either flour or water. In the centre of the cistern 
revolves a shaft armed with instruments for mixing and kneading 
the dough. The operator lets in about a sack of flour and a 
proportionate quantity of water, and sets the shaft in motion ; in 
a few minutes the mixture is complete and the mass propelled forth. 
Five cwt. are mixed up in two minutes. It is then received 
by boys, who pass it repeatedly beneath two heavy rollers, 15 cwt. 
each, swaying backwards and forwards imder the impulsion of 
the steam-engine. By dexterous management the dough is 
kneaded out to the required thickness, 2 inches, and dimensions, 
a yard square, and then sent with its supporting iron tray along 
a series of rollers to another operative, who passes it once 
beneath a broad descending plate or die, which cuts it into about 
60 hexagonal-shaped biscuits, stamping each one with the royal 
initials and arms. The hexagonal shape is chosen because it 
prevents even an atom of waste, and is the nearest practicable 
approach to the circle that could be effected without loss. All 
that now requires to be done is the baking ; and the ovens being 
ranged in a row opposite the machinery, the biscuits are shovelled 
into them in sheets of about a yard square each. About 112 
lbs., or 672 biscuits are put in at once, and they lose 12 lb. in. 
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baking. They reniAin in the oven about a quarter of an hour, 
and «re drawn forth into bags, the baker separating them from 
each other with a blow of his palm as he hauls them forth. 
There is yet, however, some moisture in them, and it would not 
do to pack them for service until properly dry ; to accomplish 
this they are spread out in a warm chamber. It should be 
noticed that biscuit which has returned from a voyage in one of 
her majesty's ships is never sent out again, but is sold by auction 
under the denomination of biscuit-dust. Hundreds of sacks of it 
here lie ready for sale ; some portion, it is conjectured, will find 
its way into merchant ships, but it is understood to be bought 
for consumption by hogs and dogs. The biscuit-sack is but a 
trumpery-looking article, not fitted for any great length of 
service; when done with as a bread-bag — and it can seldom 
serve that purpose twice — it is destined for the paper-makers, 
or is bought by gardeners to wrap roimd the trunks of young 
trees.** 

We now return to Portsmouth, with the view of pointing out 
what may be seen in its environs. 

The SouTHSBA EsPLANADB was formed mainly through the 
exertions of the late Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, and is orna- 
mented with an obeHsk which commemorates him, and statues to 
Wellington and Nelson. The beach is pebbly, and dotted with 
nurses, perambulators, reflective marines, idling linesmen, and 
bathing-machines. The sea-view from it is of considerable extent, 
embracing "the Nab Light'* at the extreme end of St. Helen's 
Roads, while the Me of Wight rears its verdurous hills across the 
Solent, and the streets of Ryde may be plainly discerned, spark- 
ling with trim white villas and shaded with pleasant clumps of 
trees. Here, too, is the famous roadstead of Spithead, so named 
from the J^nt, a triangular sandbank, which forms a natural pro- 
tection to the mouth of Portsmouth. How many victorious fleets 
have sailed from hence to assert the naval supremacy of England ! 
We pass along the beach to Southbea Castle, one of the block- 
houses erected by Henry VIH. in 1640. Edward VL stayed 
here one night on his visit to Portsmouth in 1552. Its garrison, 
temp. Queen Elizabeth, consisted of a captain, an under-captain, 
two porters, a master gunner, 14 gunners and 11 soldiers. In 
1642 (September 3d) it was captured by a detachment of 
Roundheads, who immediately turned its guns against Portsmouth, 
and forced the town to capitulate. Since that time it has under- 

2u 
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gone so complete a transformation that not a Roundhead would 
recognise it, and it now forms an important point in the seaward 
defences of Portsmouth. 

Beyond it, and still upon the shore, are the forts of Lukps 
and Eastney ; and on the point of land which forms the western 
headland of Langston Harbour is the formidable stronghold, 
known as Fort Cumberland — commenced in 1744, but not 
completed until 1820. It has barrack-room for 3000 men, and 
can mount 100 heavy guns. 

[From Portsmouth the tourist may conveniently cross to BTDE, the principal 
watering-place in the Isle of Wight— or to WEST COWES— «nd thence proceed on his 
exploration of that beautiftil island which poets have sung and artists painted with 
so lavish a delight] 



SOTTTE Xin.— FOBTSHOUTH, via FABEHAH and 
ALTON, to WINCHFIELD. 

I 

I [Portsmouth to Cbsham, 6 m. ; Portchester, 3 m. ; Fareham, S^ m. ; Wickhain, 

4 m. ; Boberton, 6 m. ; Meonstoke, 3 m. ; West Meon, 8 m. ; Bast Tisted, 8 m. ; 
' Alton, 5 m. ; South Wamborough, 6 m. ; Winchfield, 6 m.] 

" The noblest way 
' Of breeding up our youth, in letters, arms. 

Fair mien, discourses, civil exercise, 
: And all the blazon of a gentleman ? 

I Where can he learn to vault, to ride, to fence, 

To move his body gracefuUer, to speak 
> His language purer, or to tune his mind, 

Or manners, more to the harmony of nature, 
I Tban in these nurseries of nobility ? " 

Ben Jonson. 



There is nothing to detain the tourist at the village of 
COSHAM. Its sole importance is derived from its railway 
station — the junction point of the South Coast and South-Westem. 
lines — ^and in the surrounding country the landscapes are of a 
very limited character. Southward, it is true, the broad expanse 
of Portsmouth harbour must always possess a certain and not in- 
considerable attraction ; but northward the prospect is bounded 
by the green barrier of Portsdown Hill. At WYMERING (popu- 
lation, 751), which lies half a mile beyond, the village boasts of 
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a Norman church, whose massive square tower forms a noticeable 
object from the railway. The living is a vicarage attached to 
the rectory of Widley ; value, £%1S ; patron, F. J. Rugee, Esq. 
WIDLEY. (population, 565) is situated on the southern slope of 
Portsdown, and on the 26th of July is the scene of a famous fair, 
held on the hill, and frequented by merry Hampshire lads and 
lasses. The prospect fix)m this elevation includes the leafy en- 
closures and pleasant parks of the Bere ; the wolds of Sussex and 
the spires of Colchester ; the wooded uplands and deep shadowy 
combes of the New Forest ; the ramparts and towers of Ports- 
mouth and its sister towns ; the mast-thronged roadsteads of the 
Solent ; the swelling beauties of the Isle of Wight ; and that 

" broad-arm'd port, 
Where laughing at the storm rich navies ride." 

At the PoRTCHBSTER STATION the tourist will do well to quit 
his train for the sake of a visit to the feunous old castle, which, 
centuries agone, looked down upon the Roman galleys moored in 
the haven at its feet. It stands upon a spur of land sharply pro- 
jecting into the estuary, and from its position must anciently 
have been a stronghold of considerable importance. 

Portchester was the Roman Portia Magnus^ and was linked 
with Winchester ( VerUa Belgarwm) by a great highway, or via, 
of which abundant traces may yet be discerned. Another road 
connected it with Chichester {Regmum), and a third with Bittern, 
near Southampton {ClavMntum), Its form is quadrangular, and 
its walls are strengthened by hollow circular towers, eighteen in 
number. These walls are from 8 to 12 feet thick, and about 18 
feet in height. Of Roman tiles, or the Roman red mortar, there 
is but little ; the bonding-K^ourses, however, are formed of that 
rough but tenacious limestone which the Rpman builders so much 
affected. Portions of damaged Roman inscriptions have been in- 
serted into the barbican walL 

The Saxons, under Port, or Porta, landed here in 501, and 
soon spread the terror of their swords for miles around. Their 
leader's name was given to the stronghold which they erected, — 
probably within the Roman walls, — to the low dreary island 
which they planted, — and to the harbour which sheltered their 
vessels. The Normans in their turn dispossessed the Saxons, 
and built the present Keep, at the north-west comer of the 
Roman walls. Additions were made at various periods, and 
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exhibit spedmenB of Deoonited, Peipendicnlar, and Tudor aichi- 
tdctore. 

Paasiiig through the barbican, with its grooyes for two port- 
coUises, we cross the inner Ballium, and gain the Ejbsp, which 
closely resembles that of Rochester, is square in construction, 
and separated into two divisions by a wall which runs from top 
to bottom. The walls are 7^ feet thick, and composed of flints 
and mortar, faced by Caen stone. In the interior there are four 
storeys, lighted by the narrowest of loop-holes, so that the lords 
of Portchester, their ladies, squires, and minstrels, must have been 
content with an obscurity better fitted for owls. From the sum- 
mit a rich and sudden change of seascape and landscape may be 
constantly observed. 

A priory of Augustine canons was founded within the castle- 
walls, about 1133, but forty years afterwards removed to South- 
wick. The Church which we are now looking at was the priory 
church, and possibly occupies the site of the Roman lacellttm. 
It was cruciform in plan, but one of its anns or transepts has 
been pulled down. Portions of it have been rebuilt, but never^ 
theless some fragments of original Norman may be picked out 
of the modem patchwork. Especially the western front, with its 
three circular-headed windows, is to be noticed. The doorway is 
enriched with a double dog's-tooth moulding. 

The Lord Chancellor is the patron of the vicarage, valued at 
j£171. The lord of the manor and owner of the castle (which 
occupies an area of about five acres) is J. Thistlethwayte, Esq. of 
SouTHWiCK Park, whither we shall now repair. We pass through 
Portchester village (population, 729), cross Portsdown Hill (observe 
the Nelson memorial-column), and descend into SOUTHWICK 
(population, 596). To the east, along the old Salisbury road, 
stretch the undulating grounds of the Park, commanding ex- 
tensive views of Portsmouth, Spithead, and the Isle of Wight. 
The remains — a few mouldering walls — of the ancient priory are 
about a quarter of a mile from the house, which was erected on 
the site of a noble mansion destroyed by fire in 1840. 

The Priory and Church of " St. Mary of Southwyk,** after its 
removal from Portchester, rapidly increased in wealth and consi- 
deration, and many a fSeit estate was bestowed upon it William 
of Wykeham founded here five chantries : for the souls of his 
father and mother, John and Sibylla, who were buried in the 
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Prioiy ; for his own soul ; for the prosperity of Edward III. ; 
and for the soul of Edward IIL The churches of Portsea, Ports- 
month, and Southwick were established by the canons, — Wymer- 
ing, Portchester, Candover, Nutley, Swindon, Boarhunt, Shalden, 
and Wansted were among their possessions. Here Henry VI., 
in 1445, was married to Margaret of Anjou, and in memory of 
that event the sovereign granted them extraordinary " privileges 
and immunities^ — ^free ch^ in all the royal forests in the vici- 
nity of their lands, and an entire exemption from "every sort of 
toU, custom, and burthens in public works.** The wealthy foun- 
dation, however, feU at the nod of " Bluff King Hal," and its site 
and adjoining manors were granted to John and Catharine White. 
It afterwards passed to the Nortons, by whom a stately mansion 
was erected, where - Charles the First was entertained by Sir 
Daniel Norton in 1628. While at prayers in the Chapdl, Sir 
John Hippisley arrived from Portsmouth, and whispered to him 
the news of the Duke of Buckingham's assassination by Felton. 
The pious sovereign remained unmoved until his devotions were 
ended ; he then retired, and surrendered himself to the most 
passionate grief. 

The last male heir of the Nortons bequeathed his property, 
;£6000 per annum in real estates, and ;£6000 in money, in trust 
to the British Parliament, for the use and benefit of " the poor, 
hungry, and thirsty, naked and strangers, sick and wounded, and 
prisoners, to the end of the world," but his will was set aside on 
the ground of the testator's insanity. The present owner, T. 
Thistlethwayte Esq., is lineally descended &om the Nortons on 
the female side. 

The parish Chubch is dedicated to St James, and stands at a 
short distance from the priory ruins. It was founded by the 
monks, temp. Heniy U. The living, a donative, is united with 
that of Boarhunt Yearly income, £16^ ; patron, T. Thistle- 
thwayte, Esq., population of Boarhunt, 283. The church re- 
seihbles that of Southwick, and dates horn the same period. We 
pass it on our return to the railway line at 

FAREHAM (population, 5842. Inn: the Bed lion), 3 miles 
from Portchester, 84^ miles from London, a town of considerable 
trade in " coal, com, canvas, and ropes ; " a town with some good 
houses, a large pottery manufactory, and a quay where ships of 
300 tons burthen can load or unload ; a town with a Literary 
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Institute, sheltered in an Ionic building ; a Market Hall, and a 
Custom House ; a town which, 50 years ago, was a mere aggregate 
of thatch-roofed cottages, and owes its present prosperity to the 
intelligent enterprise of certain of its inhabitants who appreciated 
the value of its position on a gentle slope, washed by a lake, at 
the north-west extremity of Portsmouth Harbour. The Church, 
rebuilt in 1812 — except the chancel which is Early English — 
calls for no particular notice. The viparage, valued at £530, is in 
the gift of the Bishop of Winchester. 

A good district-church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, was 
built, about 15 years ago, in pursuance of the directors of Lady 
Thompson's wilL The incumbent is the Rev. S. L. Berthon, 
favourably known for his exertions in the improvement of life 
boats and his general scientific attainments. 

The seats in this neighbourhood are numerous. On the east 
side of the town, in a fine park stands Cam's Hall (H. P. Debn^, 
Esq.), with searviews which are to be envied ; Locks Court 
(Sir J. Smythe Gardiner) is on the north ; Uplands (J. Bread- 
more, Esq.) is situated on rising ground near North Fareham ; 
Blackbrook (Colonel Le Blanc), and Heathfield (Captain 
Bigland) are north-west of Fareham. Behind the town rises the 
lofty ridge of Portsdown Hill, 7 miles from east to west. 



Fareham is a convenient point from which to visit TTTCH- 
FIELD (population, including Crofton, a hamlet 1 mile south, 
2832), 2^ miles west The town, ancient but decayed, is situated 
on the navigable river Arie, which rolls through a pleasant valley 
to ity junction with the Solent, nearly opposite the mouth of the 
Medina. The Church, dedicated to St. Peter, is one of which the 
townsmen may be justly proud. The south wall of the nave, the 
chancel walls, and the richly-moulded west doorway, are Norman ; 
the north-aisle is late Perpendicular ; two Early English arches 
open from the nave into a Decorated chapel on the south side, and 
yet, despite of this diversity of styles, the general effect is par- 
ticularly impressive. The south chapel is filled with memorials of 
the Southampton family ; remark the stately mausoleum erected 
by Henry, second Earl of Southampton, died 1581, for himself, 
his mother, and his father^ Sir Thomas Wriotheslet, died, 1550, 
chancellor to Henry VIIL On the siunmit lies recumbent, in 
robes of state, the effigy of the Countess ; on either side, upon a 
lower slab, is placed an effigy of one of the Earls. The great 
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chancellor's body was removed hither £rom the church of St. 
Andrew's, Holbom, in 1552. 

A monument to Miss Hornby can hardly be regarded as one 
of the best specimens of Chantrey's genius. 

The vicarage of Titchfield (and curacy of Crofton) is valued 
at £230, and presented to by the Dean and Chapter of Winchester. 
There are two neat churches in this parish, at Crofton and Sain- 
bury : the latter on the brow of the hill which rises from the 
river at Bursledon Bridge. 

The remains of Titchfield House — or Fimtley Abbey, as it 
is locally called — ^lie about 2 J miles north-east of the village, on 
a breadth of rich green sward which slopes to the river-bank. It 
occupies the site of a Priory of Prsemonstratensian Canons, founded 
by Bishop Peter de Rupibus, temp. Henry HI., whose lands and 
revenues fell, at the Dissolution, to the share of Sir Thomas 
Wriothesley, the builder of the house whose. picturesque ruins 
have been so often transferred to the sketcher's note-book. In 
Leland's time it was ''a right statlie house, embattled, and 
having a goodlie gate, and a conducte castelid in the middle of 
the court of it, in the very place where the late monasterie stoode." 

Edward VI. visited it in 1552 on his western progress, but 
its chief historical interest centres in the shelter it afforded, in 
1647, to Charles L, on his escape from Hampton Court. Here 
he was received by the Dowager Countess with a joyous loyalty, 
and from hence he might have removed to the continent had not 
Ashbumham undone him by seeking Colonel Hammond's pro- 
tection. The king left Titchfield House for Carisbrooke Castle. 
The first step in a sure journey to the scaffold. 

Our route now lies to the north-east, and passing Funtley 
Mill, we regain the main London road at a point below Eoghe 
CoDBT. We leave its pleasant grounds on our right — pass the 
hamlet of Crockerhill on our left — and keep due north to 
WICKHAM population, 1069). Away to the east lies Rooks- 
BUBT Pabk (W. Gamier, Esq.), a well-wooded demesne, encircling 
a handsome modem mansion. 

For us the chief interest of Wickham, as it lies all peaceful 
and still among the rich meadows and pleasant groves of the 
valley of the Arle, is connected with the birth of the great priest- 
architect, the founder of the glory of Winchester, the creator of 
Windsor Castle — ^WiUiam of Wickham (Wykeham). He was 
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bom here of humble parents, John and Sibylla Perot, in 1324 ; 
sent at an early age to Winchester School, and afterwards to 
Oxford, at the expense of Sir Nicholas Avedale, lord of Wickhaniy 
I who had the sagacity to discern and appreciate his prot^'s 

genius ; and presented by him to Edward III. who appointed 
him Surveyor of the Royal Castle. At this time he was noted 
for his ardiitectural skill and comely person. ''He was called 
Lon^" says Fuller, ''from the height of his stature, though since 
it may apply to the perpetuity of his memory, which will last as 
long as the world endureth, for his two fiiir foundations at 
Oxford, begun 1379 ; finished 1386 ; and Winghesteb, b^;un 
1387 ; finished 1393.'' He became successively Secretary of 
State, Keeper of the Privy Seal, Lord Chancellor of England, and 
Bishop of Winchester. The shadow of the royal disfavours rested 
upon his later years, but Bishop Wykeham not the less pursued 
those great "bene£Bu^tions to learning" which are "not to be 
paralleled by any British subject in all particulars.** He died 
at the age of 80, at his castle at Waltham, September 20, 1404, 
and was buried with great splendour at Winchester CathedraL 

WiOKHAM Church has a Norman west doorway. The rectory, 
valued at ;£578, is in the patronage of W. Bashleigh, Esq. 

^^ The railway which, as far as Wickham, we have kept 
within sight and hearing, now diverges abruptly to the north- 
west, and proceeds through Bootey to Salisbury. Southampton 
lies, by road, about 10 miles west. 

Leaving Wickham, and its woodlands, behind him, the 

stalwart pedestrian proceeds up gentle hiUs, and down into 

; shadowy dells, and crosses a patch or so of furzy heath — ^tlie 

j river Arle, " a troutful stream," keeping him company with its 

light and music— -to SOBERTON (popuktion, 655), while its 

{ Early English church will detain him a while. Tradition asserts 

j that its low square tower was built by an industrious serving- 

I man and maid, who had long lived as " domestics'' in the "great 

house.'' Their devices — the butler's head and key, and the 

dairymaid's paU, separated by a grisly skull — ^are certainly 

sculptured on the west front. The nave terminates in three 

good Early English arches. The curacy is united with the rectory 

of Meonstoke. 



After passing, left, Midunoton Plaob (P. Barfort, Esq.) 



"We 
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soon reach DROXFOED (population, 615). The village is large 
and surrounded by numerous farms. The parish church has 
some Norman portions, but is uninteresting. At Shedfibld, 4 
miles south-west, and Swanmore, 3 miles south-west, there are 
district churches, both of nondescript architecture, and erected 
within the last 40 years. The Bishop of Winchester is the 
patron of the rectory, which is valued at ^744. 

[Either from Droxford or Soberton may be visited the Early English Church of 
HAMBLEDON (population, 1944). Its situation is picturesque. It contains 4 
Norman arches, and a high altar, dedicated by Bishop de Orleton in 1334. At 
Dbavsend, 1 mile south, an ancient chapel has been converted into a farm-house. 
Numerous excellent ''gentlemen's seats " enliven the neighbourhood, and the Ham- 
bledon Fox-hounds (established in 1767) have gained a deserved celebrity.] 

Two miles north of Droxford we reach MEONSTOKE (popula- 
tion, 431), 62 miles from London, and penetrate into the very 
heart of the ancient province of the Mbonware, a pictish tribe, 
whose country, together with the Isle of Wight, was bestowed by 
Wuljhere of Mercia upon Edilwalch, King of the South Saxons, 
about 681, when Archbishop Wilfrid preached to them the 
Christian faith. The Chubch is an interesting Decorated struc- 
ture, with a nave, chancel, north and south aisles, and west tower. 
The chancel has been ascribed to William of Wykeham, whose 
''rose** encircles the east window. A canopied niche on each 
side ifi similarly '' marked.*' Two coffins of Purbeck marble, 
sculptured with a processional cross, are here preserved. The 
font is Norman and curious. Of the rectory, valued at ^568, 
the Bishop of Winchester is patron. 

" There exists in the churchyard, about three feet below the 
surface, a curious deposit or petrefaction, specimens of which are 
kept in the church. The water of the brook near at hand 
encrusts with a coarse accretion the pebbles and edges of brick- 
work in contact with it. In a meadow on the bank of this 
stream grows one of the noblest willow-trees that ever flourished 
by the water-courses. The girth is 23 feet, and it contains 10 
loads of timber, of which 6 are in the trunk" — (Murray), 

On the opposite bank of the river is CORHAMPTON 
(population, 225), and about 1 mile farther north stands EXTON 
(population, 283). Cobhamfton Church is undoubtedly Saxon, 
and sanguine antiquaries would ascribe some portions of it to the 
days of St Wilfrid, who first preached the gospel of Christianity 
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to the Meonware. The obtterver should remark the peculiarities 
of workmanship which distinguish the exteiioi ; the nairow 
pilasters springing from a basement of stone — ^the two rude 
corbels on the south side, and another on the north which is set 
upon the keystone of a projecting arch — and the singularly 
imperfect sun-dial, roughly enriched at the angles with a trefoil 
ornament. The chancel-arch is semicircular, and of the rudest 
construction. On one side is an ancient pulpit ; on the other, a 
white marble monument to Walter Long, of Preshaw House, and 
his family A stone chair stands within the altar-rails, and the 
ancient altar-slab, engraved with five rude crosses, is inserted in 
the chancel-pavement. The curacy, valued at ^39, is in the 
patronage of J. Wyndham, Esq. 

ExTON Church is Early English, with later additions. It was 
rebuilt in 1847 The Bishop of Winchester is patron of the 
rectory (^420). 

While in this pleasant neighbourhood the tourist may climb 
the lofty chalk mass of Old Winchester Bill, for the sake of 
the prospects which it commands, and the old Roman cesttva 
castra on its summit. The slopes are covered with barrows, 
where Roman relics have occasionally been found. It was here 
that Charles II. passed a day with Colonel Wyndham before his 
escape from Shoreham. The hill is traditionally supposed to 
have been the site of ancient Winchester. It is best reached by 
a path which turns off to the right below Meonstoke Church. 
You then ascend its south-western slope, and keep along the ridge 
for about 2 miles, descending into the stream-enlivened valley 
where WARNFORD (population, 414) peacefully nestles. Beacon 
Hill then rises before us on the opposite bank of the river, like 
a watch-tower designed to overlook the fair lands which stretch 
away to the surge of the Solent — ^tbe leafy masses of the New 
Forest — ^and the picturesque wolds of Sussex. On this side of 
the Arle lies the luxuriantly-wooded expanse of Warnford 
Park (E. R Turner, Esq.), with its quaint modernized EHzabethan 
mansion — ^its venerable ruins — its ancient parish church. By all 
means, pass an hour or two in this pleasant place — this true 
English park, which would have delighted the heart of brave 
Washington Irving — this happy combination of glade and upland, 
and shaw, and furzy hollow, and smooth-shaven lawn, brightened 
by the silver and made musical by the ripple of the brawling 
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Arle. Visit the ruins first ; that vaulted roof, those flint walls, 
those semicircular-arched doors and windows belong to the old 
manorial mansion x)f the St. Johns, Lords of Basing — whence the 
popular name "King John's House" — who inherited it from 
Adam de Port. His son William assumed the surname of St. 
John, as representative of his mother, the daughter and heiress of 
Eoger de St. John, temp. Bichard I. The St Johns had their 
lines in pleasant places, had they not ? The Church was built 
by the same Adam de Port, and at the same time as the manor- 
house, on the site of St. Wilfrid's older structure, whose Saxon 
font is still extant Eead these inscriptions — one within the 
south porch, the other on the waU : — 

On the Wall. 

" Ade hie de portn, solis benedicat ab ortu 
Grens cruce signata, per quern sum sic renovata." 

WlTMN THE POBCH. 

" Fratres orate, prece vestra sanctificate 
Templi factores, seniores et juniores. 
Wilfrid frindavit, bonus Adam sic renovavit.'* 

The tower is Norman, the rest is Early ^Inglish. A sun-dial on 
the south wall is probably Saxon. It resembles that at Cor- 
hampton. Eemark, in the interior, the confessional seats, and 
the recessed niche for the sacred vessels. A stately marble monu- 
ment, with effigies, commemorates certain members of the Neale 
family. The Rev. J. Wynne is patron of the vicarage (^502). 

WEST MEON is 2 miles from Wamford Church, at the 
base of a considerable hill, which is " clapped down upon the 
level of the valley, just as you would put a goblet, with the 
foot and stem broken off, and turned upside down, upon a 
table" — (Cobbett). The church was rebuilt in 1843 at the 
expense of the late Archdeacon Bailey, in the Decorated style, 
with an embattled tower, much stained glass, and some good oaken 
carvings. The living is a rectory, valued at ^729, in the gift of 
the Bishop of Winchester. 

[BAST MEON (population, 1548), lies about 3 mUes south-eaat, beyond Wxst- 
BURY House (Hon. T. Gage), and on a branch of the Titchfield river. The chalk 
hillB rise up on either side of the valley in which it is situated, with a noble swell. 
The tourist must not fail to visit its Norman Church : cruciform in plan, with a 
central tower, and a spire of later date. The chancel and south aisles are Early 
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EngUflh. To Bishop Wolkelyii, coiudn of WOUun the Conqaerar, ia asexibed the 
Norman porUon. The font ia very remarkable, and strongly resembles in character 
and material the famous one in Winchester Cathedral : its scolptnTe represents the 
Ezpnlsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise, and '* their snbseqnait instractloa in 
the arts of hoahai^dry and apinning." The stone pnlpit is Perpendicular. The 
Saints or Sancte Bell still hangs in the sonth-west window of the tower. The vicar- 
age, valued at £908, and in the patronage of the Bishop of Winchester, haa annexed 
to it the chapelrlea of FROXFIELD (population, 729), and SLEEP (population, 870)l 
The former village is 4 miles north-east of East Meon. Stckp lies about 1 mile 
farther east of East Meon, in the hilly country north of Portexfleld, and near the 
Gtodalming branch of the South Western Railway.] 

The road cioBses West Meon Hill, descendfi into the bottom , 
and winds up Filmer Hill — the landscapes on either aide pos- 
sessing a certain romance of character which will commend itself 
to the tourist PRI VETT (population, 281), with its neat towered 
church, is placed on the eastern ridge, looking afar into the Weald 
of Sussex. Basing Park (J. Martineau, Esq.), formerly an estate 
of the St. Johns, Lords Basing, lies to the right of the main road. 
Nearly 2 miles to the left, and beyond the lull, is situated WEST 
TISTED (popuktion^ 268). Its church is aDcient, with Early 
English characteristics. Crossing West Tisted common, where 
Roundheads and Cavaliers crossed swords in the stormy days of 
the Civil War, we duly reach Rotherfield Park (J. W. Scott, 
Esq.), and soon afterwards enter the village of EAST TISTED 
(population, 229). The church was rebuilt in 1845 at the ex- 
pense of J. W. Scott, Esq. The pulpit and recesses exhibit some 
good carved work. Mr. Scott is the patron of the rectoiy, which 
is valued at ^333. 



BRANCH ROUTE— EAST TISTED to PETERSFIELD. 

The first point for which the IndefEitigable tourist should make 
is the famous village of SELBORNE (population, 1114), 2^ miles 
from East Tisted — ^immortalized in the delightful pages of Gil- 
bert White. Here at " the Queen's Arms" he may obtain what 
refreshment he needeth, before he commences his exploration of 
a peculiarly interesting district. Of course, the great attraction 
will be the old naturalisfs house, which is now inhabited by Pro- 
fessor Bell, a not unworthy successor of Gilbert White, whose 
courtesy, after having been tested by thousands of pilgrims, has 
never been found wanting, and whose edition of " the Natural 
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History" is one to be well thumbed by every touiist The quaint 
old house, with the exception of a new " wing/' remains as Gil- 
bert White last saw it ; covered with ivy and flowering creepers, 
and placed at the head of a lawn which is encircled in blossoms, 
a sundial at the end of it, a large hornbeam, a vigorous juniper, 
and a noble oak among the trees which overshadow it. A narrow 
brick path, made by the naturalist's father, leads to the summer- 
house, girt about with maples, and lined with moss and dried 
heather, which was the philosopher's favourite retreat. Beyond 
it stretch some broad grassy meadows, which in their turn are 
bounded by the famous " Hanger" of beeches — those glorious 
children of the forest White delighted in, as " the most lovely of 
all forest trees, whether we consider their smooth rind or bark, 
their glossy foliage, or graceful pendulous boughs." 

Everything here reminds ns of " the old man eloquent," who 
learned so well the great Shakspearean lesson, that there are 

" Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every^ng." 

The American juniper he has commemorated for its hardi- 
hood in withstanding the rugged Siberian winter of 1776 ; the 
fern owls were wont " to show off" around the " spreading oak" 
in a very '^ unusual and entertaining manner ;" the sundial was 
resorted to daily by the inquisitive naturalist The rooms which 
he made use of are little altered. There is a bust of zoological 
Bay in the hall ; a bookcase, Gilbert White's own handiwork, in 
the old parlour ; an exact copy of his fEunous hybrid pheasant, 
made by Mr. Elmer of Famham, the famous game painter, over 
the door. The pheasant was shot by Lord Stowell in Alice Holt 
Forest, submitted to White's inspection, and afterwards presented 
to the Petworth Museum, where it went the way of all things. 
Observe, too, the shell of tlie summer tortoise, whose daily life 
has been so pleasantly recorded by the Selborne historian. The 
great parlour has been converted into a drawing-room, and is 
much more modish than White would have approved of ; but its 
walls are adorned with water-colour sketches of those scenes in 
the neighbourhood which his pen has so graphically depicted. 

Gilbert White was bom here July 18, 1720. His grand- 
father was vicar of Selborne ; his father, a barrister. Gilbert was 
sent to Oxford, where he was elected Fellow of Oriel ; took orders, 
and retreated to the shades of Selborne — to the observation of 
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nature, and the study of what are inaptly called *^ Common Things/' 
— ^to a life of simple piety and primitive plainness, from which 
he passed away, June 26, 1793. His " Natural History of Sel- 
borne ** was published in 1789, in the form of Letters to Daines 
Barrington and Thomas Pennant. It inmiediately acquired a 
popularity which it has never lost 

We proceed from the naturalist's house to the Church. On 
our way we cross a small piece of ground (132 feet by 36), 
with some houses around it, called the Play-stow, or Flat-place, 
now corrupted with " the Plester," originally bestowed upon 
Selbome Mory by Adam de Qurdon in 1721. In its centre 
there formerly stood a huge and venerable oak, under whose 
branches monks had coimted their beads, and which, for centuries, 
" was the delight of old and young, and a place of much resort 
in the summer evenings, where the former sat in grave debate, 
whilst the latter £rolicked and danced before them." The veteran 
succumbed to the storms of 1703, but a younger tree bids fair to 
reach as venerable an age, if not to acquire so wide a celebrity. 

The Church, dedicated to St. Mary, is partly Early English, 
and partly Perpendicular. The nave is supported by many 
Saxon columns. The altar-piece is a German painting, in two 
compartments, representing the offerings of the Magi to the Infant 
Saviour, and was presented, in 1793, by Benjamin White, the 
London publisher, and the naturalist's brother. A small marble 
tablet in the chancel commemorates the historian, but he is 
actually interred in the graveyard. A roughly-sculptured head- 
stone with initials and date, indicates the spot. The Churchyard is 
indeed more attractive than the church. It is a quiet, lonely, but 
picturesque nook, and adorned by a glorious yew, 24 feet in girth, 
" a male tree," says White, " which in the spring sheds clouds of 
dust, and fUls the atmosphere around with its farina." The 
white owls, to whose " manner of life " he paid so sedulous an 
attention, or their representatives, still frequent the projecting 
eaves of the church, and the swifts still wheel around its gray old 
tower. 

At the end of the grassy lea which stretches in the rear cif 
Gilbert White's house, rises the beech-crowned eminence of " the 
Hanger " (Saxon, an^ra a comer). Ascending by a peculiarly- 
circuitous path, through masses of foliage, dark and shadowy, the 
tourist reaches a sort of plateau — ''a pleasing park-like spot, 
of about one mile by half that space, jutting out on the verge of 
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the hill country, where it begins to break down into the plains, 
and commanding a very engaging view of hill, dale, woodlands, 
heath, and water." IVom its summit we look down into the 
depths of the fair valley, where the village so picturesquely 
reposes ; we see the tree-covered slopes of the Nore hill — the 
gabled roof of the vicarage — the low gray tower of the church — 
the gardens and meadows of the naturalist's house, the ferny, 
leafy, deep-banked lanes which stretch far away into the wild 
heathy wastes of Woolmer Forest — and " the steep abrupt pasture- 
field, interspersed with furze, close to the back of the vil- 
lage, and well-known by the name of * Short lithe * " (Saxon, 
hUthe, a hill.) Around and' beneath us circle to and fro the 
rooks, whose " evening proceedings and manoeuvres " proved so 
" amusing " to the simple-hearted philosopher. They " rendezvous 
by thousands over Selbome down," and finally, " with the last 
gleam of day retire for the night to the deep beechen woods of 
Tisted and Ropley." 

Through the Bourne valley we move onwards to the Priory 
Farm, occupying part of the site of the once famous Priory of 
Selbome, wMch Bishop Peter de Kupibus, temp, Henry III., 
founded for a prior and fourteen canons, and which was endowed 
by the king with numerous immunities and privileges. Among 
the latter we must, we suppose, include the right to try and 
execute offenders ; and prior and monks had their own gibbet 
set up, to the great benefit of the neighbourhood, on the hillock 
still known as " GaUy " or " Gallows Hill." They were not the 
devout and austere monks who built beautiful churches, and 
illuminated precious manuscript, and kept alight Ihe lamp of 
learning through the darkness of mediaeval times, but riotous 
" brothers," who loved the merry greenwood, and the ringing 
horn better than cloister dim or vesper chime. So Bishop 
William of Wykeham reprimanded them, and a century later. 
Bishop Waynflete removed them to Magdalene Collie, Oxford, 
his new foundation. An old stone coffin and a few encaustic tiles 
are the only relics of the Priory which have descended to 
" posterity." 

At T^MFLB, in this parish (1 mile east), resided Adam de 
Gurdon, a sturdy supporter of the great Earl, Simon de Montfort ; 
after his leader's death at Evesham he defended the pass at 
Alton against Prince Edward, when the gallant Plantagenet leapt 
over the entrenchments and crossed swords with him in single 
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combat. Wounded, and smitten to the ground, he was taken 
prisoner. The Prince immediately sent him off to the Queoi at 
Guildford, begging her to treat him mercifully, and eulogizing 
his valour and constancy. His lands were accordingly restored 
to him ; a free pardon given him ; he was appointed keeper of 
Woolmer Forest, and Warden of the Isle of Wight ; and <Ued in 
the very odour of loyalty. 

Selborne (i, €,, the woodland-stream) existed as a village 
before the Boman conquest, and was a portion of the dowry of 
Edith the Fair, Queen of Edward the Confessor. It lies in a deep, 
sequestered valley, 6 miles south-east of Alton, surrounded by 
green, and well- wooded hills. The parish is very rich in its 
natural history — an attraction which it owes to its variety of soils : 
chalk in the south — ^to the north and north-east, the upper gre^n- 
sand, with underlying strata of gault and lower greensand. 

^^ A pleasant " diversion ** may be made from Selborne to 
Woolmer Forest, about 3 miles north-east. It is a breezy, open, 
tract of sand, 7 miles long by 2^ miles wide, covered with heath 
and fern, somewhat diversified with hills and dales, but without 
having one standing tree in the whole extent The great pond, 
at its south-west extremity, is nearly a mile and a half in drciiit, 
and, in winter, abounds in water and wild fowl. The Forest 
" once " had a noble growth of trees, and was specially feunoua 
for its red deer. Concerning the latter the story runs that Queen 
Anne, '^ as she was journeying on the Portsmouth road, came out 
of it at Liphook, which is just by, and reposing herself on a bank 
smooth for that purpose, lying about ^ mile to the East of Wool- 
mer Pond, and still called ' Queen's Bank,' saw with great com- 
placency and satisfaction the whole herd of them brought by the 
keepers along the vale before her, consisting of about 500 head." 

Upon leaving Selborne we strike into the country in a sonth- 
eastern direction, and in half an hour arrive at EMPSHOTT 
(population, 165), a pretty secluded village, with a pretty Early 
English Church, but otherwise nothing noticeable. Of a similar 
cluiacter is GREATHAM (population, 212), lying about one mile 
further east, and almost on the borders of Woolmer Forest. But 
from Empshott we keep southward to HAWKLEY (population, 
329), whose neat little church was restored in 1844. Not for 
the sake of its church, however, do we visit Hawkley, but for a 
cUmb up the steep ascent of the Hawkley HANasB, one of the 
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finest view-points in Hampsliire. After winding up a difficult 
lane, buiied between high precipitous banks which are scantily 
patched with brushwood, we come out suddenly upon the brink 
of the Hanger, and gaze astonished upou a landscape which Cob- 
bett shall describe for us : — " Never in all my life," he exdaims, 
'' was I so surprised and so delighted. It was like looking from the 
top of a castle down into the sea, except that the vaUey was land 
and not water. . . . These hangers are woods on the sides of very 
steep hills. The trees and underwood hang, in some sort, to the 
ground, instead of standing on it. Hence these places are called 
hangers. From the summit of that which I had now to descend 
I looked down upon the villages of Hawkley, Greatham, Selbome, 
and some others. From the south-east, round southward to the 
north-west, the main valley has cross valleys running out of it, 
the hills on the sides of which are very steep, and in many parts 
covered with wood. The hills that form these cross valleys run 
out into the main valley like piers into the sea. Two of these 
promontories, of great height, are on the west side of the main 
valley, and were the first objects that struck my sight when I 
came to the edge of the hanger, which was an, the south. The 
ends of these promontories are nearly perpendicular, and their 
tops so high in the air that you cannot look at the village below 
without something like a feeling of apprehension. fVom the 
south-west, round eastward to the north, lie the heaths, of which 
Woolmer Forest makes a part, and these go gradually rising up 
to Hindhead, the crown of which is to the north-west, leaving the 
rest of the circle (the part from north to north-west) to be occu- 
pied by a continuation of the valley, towards Headley, Binstead, 
Frensham, and the Holt Forest ; so that even the contrast in the 
view fi'om the top of the hanger is as great as can possibly be 
imagined.'' A landslip of about 50 acres occurred here in March 
1774, leaving a high freestone cliff naked and bare, like the sides 
of a chalk pit. 

From the Hanger we descend into a green and leafy lane 
which opens out upon the high road from Winchester to Peters- 
field. 

MAIN ROUTE RESUMED— EAST TISTED to ALTON. 

About half a mile from East Tisted we pass, on our left, 
Pblhah Place (Captain Lempriere), and just beyond it a load oa 
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the light, which leads to NEWTON VALENCE (population, S68), 
an old mansion of the Valence fiEonily. The Manor Houbx 
(Captain Chawner) was fonnerly the seat of the fiiahionable tra- 
veller and aristociatic dilettante, Earl Monntmonia, hetter known 
by the title which he deiived from his estate here, Lord Valentia. 
llie old house has been converted into domestic offices, and a 
new yilla erected by the present proprietor, who has a good col- 
lection of works of art and objects of verta. Its great boast and 
glory is the Angoul4me China Vase, rejected by George IV. on 
account of a small fire-flaw in the burning. It is mounted in 
ormolu, and the painting (the Bape of the Sabinee) is by David, 
The Church stands within the park ; has a nave, chancel, and 
south aisle ; and contains a memorial, in marble, to Captain 
JVtcholas, of the Thunderer, a seventy-four gun-ship, lost, with all 
hands, off Hispaniola, in 1780. The living, annexed to Boigh- 
dere, is in the gift of the Earl of Caernarvon. 

Without returning into the high road we can move north- 
ward to FABBINGDON (population, 665), an oddly built village, 
its four streets meeting in the centre, in a sort of oval, surrounded 
by houses. The church is dedicated to All Saints, and has Eaily 
English portions. The rectory is valued at £476, 

A road beyond the village turns to the left, and leads to WEST 
WORLDHAM (population, 98) and HARTLET MAUDITT 
(population, 87), 3 miles. Through the former the tourist may 
pass with what speed he wiU ; at the latter he should pause to 
examine the curious Chubch, and pick out of its modem piece- 
work some indications of the original Norman character. The 
manor, according to Domesday, was held by one William de 
31aldoit, corrupted into Mauditt. " Hartley" signifies, of course, 
a pasturage for deer, but not a single pair of branchiog antieTs 
now waves to and £ro in the shadow of the pleasant trees. 

We regain the high road at CHAWTON (population, 476), 
49 miles from London, on the skirts of the well-wooded grounds 
of Chawton Park (E Knight, Esq.), whose quaint Elizabethan 
house — ^the recent additions have not spoiled it — stands on a bold 
kuoll, rising out of thick and leafy groves. The downs of the 
Me of Wight are visible from the higher points of the demesne. 
Chawton village {Inn : The French Horn) is delightfully situated 
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in a picturesque valley, which brightens with many watei>-cGaT8e8, 
at the junction-point of the Qospoit and Southampton roads. 
The Ohubch xWas enlaiged in 1837, and contains a monument 
in black and white marble, with a recumbent effigy in full 
armour of Sir RUthxrd Kmghty temp. 1560-80. The rectory, 
valued at j£353, is in the patronage of E. Knight, Esq. 

One mile further, and we enter the luxuriant vale of ALTOIJ^ 
(population, 4121. Inns: Crown, and Swan), 47 miles from 
London by road, about 60 miles by rail ; 9 miles from Famham ; 
5 miles from Sdbome ; and 12 miles from Petersfield, to which 
there is an omnibus daily. It is the centre of a great agricultural 
district, and its Saturday markets are always largely attended. 
Of its ales every disciple of John Barleycorn has heard, and of 
its Quakers the tourist will doubtlessly form a very favourable 
opinion. Its Church, a spacious and stately pile, dedicated to 
St. Nicholas, stands upon an eminence, and dates from the early 
part of ihe twelfth century, when the plainness of the Norman 
style was modified by the gradually-increasing influence of the 
Early English. Its frescoes — iifteenth century— ^illustrate events 
in the history of our Saviour, and there is also a curious portrait 
of Henry YL, brought to light some years ago during a partial 
restoration of the church. A door, riddled by shot, will recall 
to the visitor's memory a stirring passage of the Civil Wars. In 
1643 Colonel Boles, a royalist, was stationed at Alton with 1800 
infemtry and two troops of horse. Sir William Waller, who was 
besieging Famham Castle, suddenly marched hither with a strong 
detachment, and before daylight entirely surrounded the town. 
The royalist leader, hoi^ever, succeeded m despatching tidings of 
his peril to Lord Hopton at Winchester, and meanwhile prepared 
for a desperate resistance. He was gradually beaten back, and 
at length, with about eighty m^ took shelter in the church, 
which he held for six or seven hours, resolutely refusing quarter, 
and slaying many of his foes with his own hand, until he 
received hk death-wound. Sixty of his followers were also slain. 
When Charles the First heard of his defeat and death, he 
exclaimed, — ** Bring me a mourning scarf, for I have lost one of 
my best commanders." 

The living is a vicarage, with the curacy of Holyboume 
attached, valued at ;£728, and included in the patronage of the 
Dean and Chapter of Winchester. 
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Alton (t. e,, the old town), notwithstanding its steep High 
Street, its town-hall (leboilt in 1812), its Quakers, and its 
bieweiies, is an uninteresting town ; but the neighbonrhood is 
rich in landscapes of the most attractive character. It lies at the 
mouth of the &mous " pass " of Alton, kept by Adam de Qurdozi 
against Prince Edward's forces in 1265, and a fiftyourite resort of 
those " minions of the moon " who, in the neighbouring forests, 
found shelter from the arms of the law. ''In the sixteenth 
century, the wardens of the great Winchester Fair of St Giles' 
paid five mounted sergeants^tarms to keep the pass at Alton 
during the fedr.** It is narrow at the entrance, but rapidly 
broadens into an ample and fertile ya}ley, well wooded, watered 
by a branch of the Wey, and opening, at the north-east, upon the 
hop-gardens of Famham. 

The Gelebbitibb of Alton are, — ^William de Alton, a " Domi- 
nican or preaching Mar, famous even amongst foreigners for his 
sermons and sound judgment," who flourished about 1330 ; John 
Pitts, bom 1560, died 1616, author of a treatise, " De lUustribuB 
AnglisB Scriptoribus ;" and William Curtis, bom 1 746, died 
1798, whose '^ Flora LondinensiB** is still held in deserved repute. 
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About 1^ miles to the north-east of Alton we pass through 
the pleasant village of Holyboubnb, on the Wey. The Early- 
English Church, dedicated to the Holy Rood, stands on the left, 
near Holtboubne Lodge (R Cole, Esq). A £ree Grammar 
School was established here by Thomas Andrews in 1719. 

Still onward through the valley — *^ the finest ten miles in 
England,*' says agriculttiral Arthur Young — and soon the grassy 
glades and overhanging woods of Fbotlb Park (Rev. Sir Thomas 
Miller), rise upon our view. Among them stands a stately old 
sixteenth century mansion, with quoins and dressings of stone, 
and numerous gables, casting the most femtastic of shadows. 
Both the church and iJie house are placed on the western side of 
the park, and are best reached by a lane turning (on the left) 
out of the main road. The church, dedicated to St Mary, was Te> 
stored in 1842. The vicarage is worth j£254 yearly. Popula- 
tion of the parish, 826. 

Through pleasant hop-grounds, and within sight of ^'the 
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milky Wey," we proceed to BENTLEY (population, 752), " one 
of the prettiest places of the kind," says Mr. Thome, " I know of, 
and one which would have made the fortune of any Dutch 
painter who should have been so lucky as to light upon it.^ A 
picturesque avenue of sombre yew-trees winds up the hill to the 
Chuboh, which is a quaint old Norman structure, dedicated to 
** the Blessed Virgin." The living is a curacy, valued at j£106, 
in the Archdeacon of Surrey's patronage. 

The village clusters round a pleasant green. A Roman en- 
campment may be seen at Powderham, where fragments of tes- 
selated pavement are often discovered. 

[The Bentley Railway station ia about 1 mile south, acioss the Wey, and is passed 
hy the pedestrian who cares to penetinte into the coppices and brushwood of Alice 
or ATLra Holt (Aisholt, the Ash-wood)^ or Alder Holt Forest, as it is sometimes 
called. " It was probably here and in Woolmer Forest that the Emperor Charles V. 
'hunted the hart' on his way ftom Windsor by Famham to Winchester." Some 
clearances have been made here, and enclosures formed, but there ranain many 
picturesque bits of forest scenery to be commended to the sketoher's attention. On 
its western borders lie the villages of BIN8TBAD (population, 1152), S mUes from 
Alton, north-east, and KINGSLEY (population, 387 J, 4 miles east Hbadlet Pabk, 
south of the forest, on a branch of the Wey, is b^ miles south-east of Alton. HEAD- 
LET (population, 1424X has an ancient Ghueoh, i>artiy rebuilt in 1838. 1 

Two miles beyond Bentley we cross the borders of Surrey, 
and soon plunge into the famous hop-grounds of FAKNHAM 
(9 miles from Alton), described in our '' Quide to Surrey." 



BRANCH ROUTE— ALTON to BASINGSTOKE. 

We quit Alton by a road which at first leads in a south- 
westerly direction, and afterwards, at about one mile from the 
town, turns due east, and winds through rich meadows and 
waving cornfields to BENTWORTH (population, 610), 3| miles, 
the birthplace of a true English poet, George Wither (1588-1667), 
whose father was lord of the manor here, and whose " beechy 
shadows'' he has immortalized in his verse. While incarcerated 
in the Marshalsea his fancy often returned to Bentworth. At the 
commencement of the Civil War he disposed of his patrimony to 
raise a troop of horse for the service of the Parliament. 

The Chuboh, dedicated to St Mary, is partly Early English. 
Bbmtwobth Coubt (J. B. Ives, Esq.) is the pleasant seat of the 
lord of the manor. 
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From Bentwoiih we ciobs northward, leaving a windmill — a 
conspicaous landmark — on our right, to SHALDEAN (popalation, 
200), where there is a small Early English Chnrch, and thence^ 
up the valley to the north-east, until (at one mile from Shaldean) 
we reach LASSHAM (population, 258). The church is noticeably 
hideous. Remark the fertility of this rich and agreeable district 
The road we now pursue (turning neither to the right nor the 
left) passes through several dusters of little cottages — one of 
which, we believe, is euphoniously called Cabbage Oardenr—Ui 
HERRIAKD (population, 616), 6^ miles north-west from Alton 
by the direct road, but nearly 10 miles by the route we have 
adopted. We skirt the really beautiful grounds of Hwrrtart> 
Park (G. P. Jervoise, Esq.) — ^which lie in three parishes, Her- 
riard, Tunworth, and Winslade, and are about 7 miles in circum- 
ference — ^for some time before we reach the village. A public 
path crosses the park, and opens up some charming vistas of leafy 
avenue and tufty glade. The mansion dates from the reign of 
Queen Anne, and has a Vanburgh solidity about it The 
Church, an Early English structure, dedicated to the Virgin, 
stands within the park, and Mr. Jervoise is the patron of the 
vicarage, which is valued at £200 per annum. 

[From Heiilaid we may dlTeige east to ELLISFIELD (poimlAtioii, 272^ 8 mfles. 
TUNWORTH (population, 188^ 8 milea north, or WESTON PATRICK (popolation. 
215X 2 miles north. We forbear from indicating to the tourist the particular xtMuia 
to be pursued, as the fleld-patiis frequency to be met with will afford pleaaanter 
and shorter rambles than the regular highways. 

Ellisfixld (it is said) derives its name from EUa, the ubiquitous leader of the 
South Saxons, who here defeated the Britons. There are remains of entrenchments 
in the neighbourhood, and a moated camp, occupying three acres, and now pictu- 
resquely covered with wood, is traditionally rqnited to have been the site of a regal 
residence. There were two churches here up to the reign of Edward IIL, when thB 
decadence of Ellisfleld seems to have begun. The present structure is ancient, and 
dedicated to St. Andrew. The rectory is valued at £402. 

Tunworth has an old <^urch, with a new spire and oaken porch. The rectory, 
valued at £200, is in the patronage of G. Jervoise, Esq. 

Wbston Patrick is a simple little village, with a very uninteresting church. The 
Chancellor of Salisbury Cathedral is the patron of the curacy, which is worth £48 
per annum.] 

Half-an-houi^s pleasant ramhling through a country side 
which is pleasantly wooded hrings us to WINSLADE (population, 
174), on the southern borders of Hackwood Park. Ebmpshot 
House (E. W. Blount, Esq.) is in this parish, but in a totally (dif. 
ferent direction. It fronts the Southampton road at about 3 miles 
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south-west of Basingstoke, and certainly 5 miles from Winslade 
village. For several centuries it was the seat of the Pinke family, 
—one of whom, Bobert Pinke, died 1647, was warden of New 
College, Oxon. Geoige IV., when Prince of Wales, occupied it as 
a hunting seat In 1 822 it was purchased by the present owner, 
who has considerably improved both the house and the estate. 

The road to Basingstoke from this village crosses Haokwood 
Park (Sir Richard Bethell, who leases it of Lord Bolton), and 
assuredly a more delightful stroll the enthusiastic tourist need 
not wish for. The original name was Hawk, or Hawking Wood, 
and '' when Basing House was in its glory," it was here the chi- 
valrous Pawletts flew their hawks, retiring, when the -sport was 
done, to a pleasant lodge upon the site of the present mansion. 
When Basing House was destroyed by the Roundheads, hither 
the Marquis of Winchester, and his son, the first Duke of Bolton, 
retired, and the lodge was enlarged and improved into a suitable 
residence for such puissant nobles. It assumed its present form 
about 1688, but has at different periods undergone considerable 
alterations and '' embellishments.'* Fronting the house stands an 
equestrian statue of George I. (who looks as little like a centaur 
as can be imagined), presented by that monarch to the first Duke 
of Bolton, a staunch and prudent Hanoverian. The delicate 
carving of Grinling Gibbons enriches the Hall, and there are 
some good family portraits. 

A picturesque nook in the park (the grounds are 8 miles in 
circumference), where Nature has been tricked out by Art with 
an effect which is not unploasing, is called Spring Wood. The 
ebns are garlanded with ivy in a most luxuriant fashion, and an 
amphitheatre has been formed out of the turf, and shadowed by 
a background of trees, where Titania and Oberon might summon 
their imps to amuse them with elfin masques. The stage is turf, 
and the terraced seats are tur£ The ceiling is " the fretted fir- 
mament.'* It were a pity to have other orchestra than *^ feathered 
minstrels," other lights than moon or sun, and only fairy legends 
should ever be presented in a spot where a '' Midsummer^s Night 
Dream" becomes almost a reality. 

A retiring-room, or summer-house, in the French Gardens, 
was ^t is said) Lavinia Fenton's favourite Mhn de mtuique, 
Lavinia was the original " Polly" of Gay's " Beggar's Opera," and 
after having been the Duke of Bolton's mistress for some years, 
became his wife. 
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The Park is Yenj extensiye, its surface agreeably varied, its 
woods of the finest foliage ; and there are delicious glades and 
dells, ferny, leafy, and blossomy, which have happily replaced the 
formal avenues wherein Queen Anne's gentlemen and gentle- 
women delighted. We regret, however, the two long walks of 
chesnut trees which linked Hawkwood to Old Basing in the days 
of farthingales and hoops, sword-knots and clouded canes. About 
500 head of deer find pasturage on the estate. 

Of Basingstoke and its environs we shall speak hereafter. 
(See p. 687.) 



MAIN ROUTE RESUMED— ALTON to WINCHFIELD. 

Our main route runs northward through a true Hampshire 
district — pleasantly diversified and richly cultivated — ^a cQstrict 
of large farms, of cornfields and broad pastures, but without a 
village of any dimensions or interest until, at 6 miles from the 
town of pretty Quakeresses, we reach SOUTH WARNBOROUGH 
(population, 410), so named, we are told, from its sheltered posi- 
tion among the hills. The Chubch, dedicated to St. Andrew, is 
ancient, with a rich Norman doorway, and a monument in the 
chancel to Sir Thomas White, a former lord of the manor. " It 
is said of his son that -Queen Elizabeth, soon after her accession, 
rode hither one morning on horseback to visit him, and, after 
being entertained at breakfast, unexpectedly knighted him in his 
saloon" — (Moody). The rectory, valued at £420, is in the 
patronage of St John's College, Cambridge. 

We now cross a range of hills of no considerable elevation to 
the market town of ODIHAM (population, 289. Inns: The 
George, New Inn, The Tuns), the birth-place, in 1466, of the 
grammarian William Lilli/, the friend and correspondent of Sir 
Thomas More and Erasmus, and for 1 5 years under Dean Cobb, 
master of St. Paul's school. *' Here he made Ms Latin grammar, 
which this great schoolmaster modestly submitted to the correc- 
tion of Erasmus ; and therefore such who will not take it on the 
single bond of Lillie, may trust on the security of Erasmus" — 
(Fuller), He died of the plague in 1622. 

The situation of Odiham is very pleasant, and its name, a 
corruption of Woody ham, indicates its character. It occupies the 
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slope of a chalk-hill, in the heart of a leafy countiy side, which 
still retains a considerable portion of that ancient forest where 
our Saxon monarchs ^' aroused the hart" Let it here be noted 
that the parish churches in this neighbourhood are raised upon 
bold knolls, to render them useful as landmarks to wayfarers 
struggling through the dense masses of the Weald. Odiham was 
the marriage-portion of two queens — ^both named Margaret, — ^the 
wife of Edward the First, and the wife of Henry the SixtL A 
royal palace, of which some traces may perhaps be detected in the 
farm-house now occupying its site, was inhabited by King John 
prior to the famous meeting at Runnymede. 

The Chubch is an illustrated history of English architecture, 
with Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular portions, much 
defaced by an external coat of brickwork. The chancel and aisle 
were " restored" in 1851. There is a pillar-pisdna. 

The vicarage, with Grewall curacy annexed, is valued at £537, 
and included in the patronage of the Chancellor of Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

About a mile beyond the town, at a place called North Wom- 
borough, stands an octagonal tower, temp, Edward I., the solitary 
memorial and remains of a stronghold erected here soon after the 
Conquest For fifteen days, in 1216, its garrison of three officers 
and ten men defied the strength of Louis of France, and when 
they at last capitulated, obtained their freedom, horses, and arms. 
Simon de Montfort supported here an extensive hunting ** stud 
and kennel," and during the barpnial war it afforded shelter to 
his wife, and daughter Eleanor, who was twice " let blood" by 
*^ the barber of Heading," as appears from the Countess's house- 
hold book. David, King of Scotland, was here confined for eleven 
years, until his subjects ransomed him for 100,000 marks. James 
L bestowed it on Lord Zouch, and from his representatives it passed 
to the St Johns, and thence to the Mildmays. 

[CRONDALE (populatioii, 24S1) lies 5 miles south-east of Odiham. The Chxtboh 
has Norman indicatioiis, but is mainly Transition-Norman and Early English. It 
was carefully restored in 1845. About 1 mile from the church, at Barley Pound, 
some mosaic pavements have been found ; and, in 1828, a hundred gold coins of the 
Merovingian kings of France were discovered on the south-east edge of the heath, 
where a camp with a double fosse is traditionally ascribed to Csesar. North of 
Crondale, on the edge of Aldershott Common, rises the bold abrupt bluff of Tucks- 
BUBT Hill. Aldershott camp may easily be gained ftom this point 

Turning to the west of Odiham, we find on the Basingstoke road the villages of 
OREWALL (population, 297), NATELET O^opolation, 116), SCURES (population, 
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S46X and MAPLEDURWELL (popnlatioD, S06> The road follows, with some 
variation, the coone of the Basingstoke Canal, and at S miles from Baaingstoke 
passes oyer much hiUy ground. The Basingstoke Canal at Grewall (Orey-weU) 
passes nnder the hill by a tunnel three quarters of a mfle in length. Grewall church 
dates from the reign of Henry IIL Nateley Chuboh is Koiman, and the rectoiy, 
valued at £178, is in the patronage of Lord Dorchester. NATELET SCURE8— 
fh)m seora, a coppice, lies 1 mile north across the canal, and has a Korman church, 
dedicated to St. Swithin, with a circular apse and rich northern doorway. It is but 
18 paces long,— the smallest ehureh, perhaps, in Eng^d. Maplxdukwsll Chdsoh 
is dedicated to St Mary. The chapelry is annexed to the rectory of NEWNHAK 
(population, 800), valued at £340, and in the patronage of Qnaen'a College, Oxon.] ' 

After leaving Odiham we take the road which runs eastward, 
passing Hatchet House, and crossing right through Dogmersfield 
Park to Winchfield, 3 miles. 

DOGMEBSFIELD PARE (Lady Mildmay), 900 acres in 
area, possesses all the charms of wood and water, hollow and 
knoll, and hroad patches of blossomed sward. A lake covers 36 
acres. The house, imposing for its size and elevated position, 
commands some good views. In the Hall hangs a fall-length of 
Prince Rupert, by Sir Peter Lely ; in the Dinikg-ROOM, portraits 
of Gustavus Adolphus ; James L by Rttbens; Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, Jansen ; and Sir Horace Vere, Lord Tilbury — ^pre- 
sented to one of the Paulet St. Johns by Charles L ; in the 
Drawing-room, some specimens of the Dutch and Italian schools. 
In the dining-room there is a bust of Pitt, by Nollekens ; and in 
the Library, a finely sculptured marble vase from Italy. 

Dogmersfield was originally attached to the See of Canter- 
bury, and there was an archiepiscopal palace here, where Arch- 
bishop Fitzjoceleyn died in 1191. It fell into the hands of Sir 
Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, temp, Henry VHI., 
and afterwards passed into the feunily of St. John, whose repre- 
sentative. Sir Henry, assumed the name of Mildmay, on his mar- 
riage with the heiress of the Mildmays in 1790. 

Dogmersfield Church, dedicated to All Saints, stands 
within the park. It was built in 1843. The rectory, valued 
at £331, is in Lady Mildmay's patronage. Population of the 
parish, 304. 

We pass through the park, cross the canal, and soon arrive 
at WINCHFIELD (population, 347. Inn: The Beauclerk Arms), 
a station on the London and South- Western Railway, 39 miles 
from London. Cohere are omnibuses daily to and from Odiham, 
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Hantiy, Heckfield, Strathfieldsaye, and Wokingham). The CnCBCfH 
Ib a fine cmcifonn structure, probably erected by the monks of 
Cherteey, who held the manor soon a^ier the Conquest Eemark 
the solidity of its Norman tower, and the rich workmanship of 
the deeply recessed doorway on the western side. The latter may , 
aptly be compared with the Early English entrance on the north. 
The chancel is altogether Early English, but opens on the nave 
with a Norman triple arch. The walls are covered with mediadval 
frescoes, brought to the light of day during the restoration of the 
church in 1858. Value of the rectory, £247 ; patron, Lady 
Mildmay. 

WmcHFiELD House (6. Bambrige, Esq.) lies on the other 
side of the railway. There are bits of scenery here which seem 
transferred from the canvas of Greswick and Inskipp. 

[While taking up his qtuuters at " the Beauclerk Anns '* there are certain ex- 
cursions which the tourist may adyenture in a summer-day's sweet sunshine, or, 
better still, in an autumn's genial warmth. He may cross Aldershott Common to 
** the Gamp," and thence take the rail to Famham, returning thxou^^ Crondale and 
Dogmerslield Park. Or he may proceed tiirongh Famborough and Trimley to Bag- 
shot Or he may adopt the route we are about very briefly to indicate :— through 
ElveUiam, and across Eversley Common to Bramshill Park. Through the park to 
Eversley. Take the western road which trayerses Bramshill Common to Strath- 
fleldsaye ; thence, south, to Heckfleld, and return through Mattiugley. 



ELVETHAM (population, 497) is about 8^ miles trom Winchfleld village— 
there is nothing in the Chubch to delay the tourist The rectoiy, valued at £235, is in 
Lord Calthorpe's patronage. Elvxtham Pahk (Lord Calthorpe) passed at tiie Refor- 
mation fh)m the monks of Chertsey to the haughty Seymours, and became, in 1591, 
the scene of a curious but magnificent entertainment offered to Queen Elizabeth by 
the Earl of Hertford. To do Gloriana honour, the house was enlarged and a lake was 
formed. Rooms of state were erected in the grounds, and enriched with hazel and 
ivy. Three islands were constructed in the lake : a ship isle, a fort isle, and a 
" snail isle." Musicians were seated in trim wherries, and in a properly fitted 
pinnace, three virgins disported themselves. Classical allegories were not for- 
gotten :— the Tritons blew their " many-wreathed horns ; " Neptune and Oceanus, 
Nereus " the prophet of the sea," ocean-monsters, the three Qraces " attired in 
gowns of tafeta sarsenet of divers colours," all figured in the splendid scene. 
Sylvanus, with his fauns and satyrs, came from the park to address the magnificent 
Elizabeth ; and finally, the Fairy Queen and her woodland-nymphs danced a gay 
measure aroimd her. 

The memory of the splendid nobleman who thus sumptuously received his 
** sovereign lady "—the " beauteous Queen of second Troy "—is preserved in the 
name of the hamlet we pass on our way to Bramshill, Hertford Bridge. From this 
point, a mile across the heathery wastes of Eversley Common brings us to 

BRAMSHILL PARK (Sir William Cope), a scene of the most picturesque and 
delightftQ character ; so veritably ancient and venerable in all its " belongings " 
that one momently expects a fair Amoret, in ruff and farthingale, to sweep across its 
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stately tamceB,— * caTslier, hot with memoiiee of the fl^t at Cheriton or the dis- 
comfltnre at Alton, to stride through its avenues of bnmching oaks— a loye-sick 
Waller to mnimur sweet verses to a disdainftil Saccharissa among ito shadowy 
gaxden-bowers I Home, Lingaid, Roahworth, Claiendon, Macanlay— here is your 
commentary upon them, your Tivld pictorial iUnstration of them 1 Walk along those 
" pleached aUeys," those qosintly-fashioned trees, those gay parterres of blooming 
flowers ; ramble about these noble baluBtraded terraces ; dream awhile in the 
antique hall ; and you wiU instinctiyely understand what manner of men were those 
stout-hearted, ftncHMmled gentlemen who fought for loyalty and King Charles. 
What wonder that England is ** conservatiye t " Has she not something to treasure 
up, to preserve, to defend ? Who, for half a dosen patent reform-theories, would lose 
BramshUl, and all that it symbolises ? 

The house is one of the finest Jacobean structures remaining in England. It 
was built, it is said, for Prince Harry ; he died before it was completed, and so it 
was occupied by the builder, the 11th Lord Zouch. From the Zouch family it passed 
to the Copes, and its successive owners have had the taste and feeling to deal 
gently with its admirable antiquity. The wings are built of brick, with stone quoins 
and dressings ; the centre is all of stone, elaborately carved and decorated in the 
Inigo Jones fsshion. Each storey is divided by pilasters into richly decorated com- 
partmente, and the whole is crowned by an elaborate pediment, bearing the Prince 
of Wales's coronet. 

The interior is equally in keeping. The old HaU has ito flooring and wainscoting 
of polished oak, — an enriched ceiling, — and walls hung with funily portraito in an- 
tique i^rames. The tapestry is rich and quaint ; the fire-places are huge and mas- 
sive ; the fittings and furnishings are all of other days. One is only recalled to the 
present by a picture in the hall which represente a "meet " at Bramshill, and con- 
tains portraito of the lato Duke of Wellington— « frequent visitor— the late Sir John 
Cope, and other " squires and gentlemen" who loved to "hunt with the hounds." 
The Queen visited Bramshill, while a guest of the Great Duke's at Strathfleldsi^e, 
in 1847. 

It was in Bramshill Park that Abbot, Arohblshop of Canterbury, while hunting 
with Lord Zouch, slew one Thomas Hawkins, a keeper, by an accidental shot with a 
crossbow (a.d. 1621). The " humbled " prolate never forgot the unintentional homi- 
cide, and during the romainder of his life always fasted once a month, on a Tuesday, 
the day which had proved so disastrous to him. His enemies made satisfactory 
" political capital" out of the unfortunato event, and it was thought necessary to 
publish a sort of " official narrative " of the drcumstances. 

A road to the north-east leads to EVERSLET (population, 789), which has given 
a viscountey to the lato distinguished Speaker of the House of Commons, the Right 
Hon. C. Shaw Lefevre, now Lord Viscount Eversley. It has another association 
which has endeared it to thousands of Englishmen : " the roctor of Eversley " is the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, the author of " Hypatia," " Alton Locke," " Westward Ho f " 
and other books which have become part and parcel of classic English literature. The 
village is very picturesque and secluded. The rectoiy is valued at £475. Sir Wil- 
liam Cope of Bramshill is the patron. 

Beyond Eversley flows the fish-abounding stream of the Blackwator, dividing 
Hampshiro from Berkshiro. Sakdhubst, the Royal Military College, and the Wxl- 
LiNOTON Memorial Coluboe, founded in 1856, are easily to be reached from this 
point. But for the present we turn our faces to the west, cross the heathy hills 
which rise beyond l^e village of Eversley, and reach at about 5 miles from that 
place, STRATHFIELDSATB (population, 864), memorable from ito associations 
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with " the Iron Duke." The Roman road firom London to Bilchester passed through 
this district, hence its name — ^the field on the ttreet or road. The estate was pur* 
chased of Lord Riyers, in 1814, by Parliament, and presented to tiie Duke of Wel- 
lington, to be held on the same tenure as Blenheim is held by the Marlboroughs^ — 
that of presenting to the Sovereign, on each anniyersary of Waterloo, a flag bearhig 
the royal arms. The park is extensive (1000 acres) and richly planted, and through 
it flows Pope's Lodona, — " the Loddon slow with silver alders crowned," forming 
near the mansion a broad ornamental lake. An avenue of Cornish elms, 1 mile in 
length, each tree about 140 years old, runs straight up to the house with an edifying 
degree of accuracy. The'exterior of the house itself nobody will stop to examine ; 
its interior will interest us all, rather firom its associations than its architectural 
merits. There are two Fuseli-paintings in the Hall, and in the Dining and Drawing- 
rooms a series of portraits of the Spanish Bourbons, and a portrait of the Duke of 
York, by Sir Thomaa Latorence. There are numerous engravings of historical pic- 
tures scattered through the difilerent rooms. Their frames are firom a pattern 
which the Duke himself selected. 

A conservatory with some good orange-trees, originally brought from Spain, 
occupies a portion of the south side of the house, and opens i|^to the late Duke's 
private rooms. These are ftiinished with almost the simplicity of a barrack, but 
arranged with military precision. 

The gardens are large, and beautiftilly ordered, with some good cedars of Lebanon, 
some immense tulip-trees, pineries, forcing-houses, and the usual appurtenances. 
From these the visitor passes into a small paddock, where a railed -in woik, 
shadowed with many trees, is pointed out as the grave of the Duke's famous 
charger CopeTiAoyen, which bore him through the battle storms of Yittoria and 
Waterloo. He was the grandson of the noted racer Eclipse ; was bred by Field 
Marshal Qrosvenor, who sold him to the Marquis of Londonderry, and firom his 
hands he passed, at the price of 400 guineas, to the Duke, in 1808. His colour was 
a dark chesnut, and he stood 15 hands hi£^ After an old age of dignified leisure 
he died in 1825, and was buried with military honours — ^leaving a name to be remem- 
bered among those of the world's " celebrated horses." 

" Stratfield is mentioned in Domesday Book as being held with Bilchester by 
Ralph de Mortimer, the favourite officer of William the Conqueror"— (Moody). 
Here is a coincidence to be commended to the notice of those who delight in histo- 
rical parallelisms. The Chubch of Strathfleldsaye is within the park, and its 
rectory in tiie patronage of the Duke of Wellington. There is nothing noticeable in 
it but a monument, with efligies, to Sir William PUt, d. 10S6. 

BTRATHFIELD TURGIS (population, 245) lies south of the park. The inn 
here, the Wellington Amu, was long kept by Mr. Cartw, the Duke's groom, who 
accompanied him throughout the Peninsular War, and was with him at Waterloo. 
If this should prove an attraction to the tourist, he will find nothing else to detain 
or interest him in this quietest of little villages. 

We return to Wlnchfield through HECKFIELD (population, 1321), which is situ- 
ated in a wild dreary expanse of furze-patched common. Its oasis is Hsokhbld 
Plaob (Lord Eversley), a goodly house in a goodly park, enriched wiih luxuriant 
woodlands, and enlivened witii some beautifiil sheets of ornamental water. The 
Chuboh is ancient ; its aisles date trom. 1500 ; its Perpendicular tower is massive 
and stately. The vicarage, with the cure of MAiriNaLET annexed, is valued at 
£396, and included in the patronage of New College, Oxon. 

I^m Heckfteld to Wlnchfield is a pleasant five miles' walk.] 
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SOUTE XI7.— From WDTCHFIELD, via BASHrOSIOEE 
and WINCHESTEB, to 80UTHAHFT0N. 

[Fabmbobough to Flextfond, S^m. ; FLiZTFONDto Winchfizij>, 8|xil ; Basing- 
■toke, 8 m. ; Mitchelderer, 10| m. ; Wutchxbtxb, 8 in. ; Buhopatoke, 7 m. ; Souih- 
Ainpton, 5 hlJ 

«r BY LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAHiWAY. 

Te sacred mines, and je tragick sights, 

Olde moniments, which of so famous sprights 

The honour yet in ashes doc maintaine . . . 

Who lests to see, whatever nature, arte. 

And heayen could doo ? Spbhsbb. 

For the conyeniencd of the touriat we shall commence our 
journey at the point where the London and South-Westem Rail- 
way crosses the borders of Hampshire, and suppose that we have 
arrived, on our route from London, at 

FARNBOBOUGH (population, 477), 33 miles from the 
metropolis, one of the principal channels of commmiication with 
ALDERSHOTT CAMP (2 miles south). On each side of the 
^ line stretches the wHd uncultivated expanse of Peat Moor, 
bounded towarda the north by a range of inconsiderable hiUs 
which seem crowned with clumps of vigorous firs. There is 
nothing in Famborough to delay us. It is occasionally enlivened 
by the presence of some red coats from Aldershott, but thev can 
find, we fancy, very little to amuse them. 

We now emerge from the cutting wherein we have travelled, 
for a mile or so, to cross the common on an embankment 
which enables us to look down on the few farmsteads scattered 
on either side. At 3^ miles from Famborough we pause at 
FLEETPOND, which we traverse on a high bank of sand, firmly 
held together by a thatching of turf, hazel rods, and willows. 
When the sunshine dimples on this broad reach of water, the 
contrast presented by the dark brown slopes of the neighbouring 
hills has in it an effect of light and shade quite Rembrandtish in 
character. 

Broom Hall here lies on our right, and on our left, about a 
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mile distant, rises the gloomy peak of Fox Halt.. Elvbthau 
(Lord Calthorpe) is also situated on our right, about three-quarters 
of a mile distant Our recollections of Queen Elizabeth may 
amuse us, as through rich green woodlands we are borne 
along on an embankment of considerable height WINCH- 
FIELD is our next resting-place. Winchfield House lies on 
our right — ^the village and its quaint old Churoh on our left 
DoGMERSFiELD Pabk rears its masses of tree behind Winchfield. 

A deep cutting now canies us through Shapley Heath, and a 
short tunnel under the road to Odiham, 2 miles south. To the right 
lies ROTHERWICK (population, 464), and beyond it, Tilnby 
Hall, which may remind the tourist of Tom Hood's humorous 
and characteristic novel We are now flying through the exquisite 
valley which glistens with the ripple of the White Water, a 
stream issuing from the chalk hills on the north, and traversing 
the freshest of fresh green pastures. Now we enter the shadow 
of a deep cutting, nearly 1^ mile long ; now another leafy dell 
opens out before us ; yet another cutting, whose green turfen sides 
effectually shut out the neighbouring country ; and now we 
are in the beautifol valley of the Loddon, rolling on her way 
" to swell with tributary urn the flood " of the Thames, below 
Shiplake — contributing her store to that mighty river, 

*' As still we see the much mns over to the more.'' 

Old Basing is now passed on the right, and the ruins of 
Basing House on the left, and following pretty closely the course, 
of the Basingstoke canal, we soon arrive at that junction of many 
laOways, the old but lively and busy town of the Saxon Basin^as, 

BASINGSTOKE (population, 4066. Inns : Angel, Red lion, 
Wheatsheaf), 46 miles from London, in the centre of a populous 
agricultural district From hence a branch of the South 
Western Railway diverges, through Andover to Salisbury ; and 
the Great Western stretches hither an iron arm from Reading. 
This, too, is the terminus of the Basinqstoeb Canal, which, join- 
ing the Wey at Wey bridge, connects the Hampshire fanners with 
the Thames. The town, therefore, is the Depot of a considerable 
trade, and has a prosperous flourishing air about it Evidently 
it has thrown off its antiquity, and come out fresh, young, and 
vigorous as a great railway feeder. It rejoices in a mayor, four 
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aldeimen, and twelve towii-€ouncilloT8 ; in a spacious Townhall, 
erected in 1832 ; in a flourishing Wednesday market for com, 
cattle, and vegetable produce ; in a Saturday market for vegetables, 
meat, and poultry ; in an ancient Free Grammar School, and a 
Blue Coat School, founded by one Richard Aldworth. 

Nor is it without these associations which have a peculiar 
charm for the man of letters and for educated minds generally. 
Walter de Merton, the founder of Merton Collie, was bom here 
circa 1210; so were John of Bannffstoke, died 1252 (the fiiend of 
Grosteste, Bishop of Lincoln — ^Butler's " Bob Grosted"), " who 
had good skill in the Greek tongue (whereof he wrote a grammar), 
and is justly reputed the first restorer thereof in England^ — 
{Fuller) ; vir in trivio et quadrivio ad plenum eruditus {Matt. 
Paris) ; Richard White, temp, James L, Regius Professor at Douay, 
and author of a '^ History of Britjedn," which Selden commended ; 
Sir James Lancaster, died 1607, one of the great Elizabethan 
adventurers, and the discoverer of the Sound (in Baffin's Bay) 
named after him ; and the two Wartons, Joseph, bom in 1722, 
and Thomas, in 1 728, the historian of English poetry and himself a 
poet of no mean order. Sir Oeorge Wheeler, the Oriental traveller, 
was formerly vicar here, and founded the Parochial Library, now 
preserved in the Church. Walter de Merton, in 1261, esta- 
blished an Hospital for Aged Priests, on a site near the church- 
yard, but there are no remains of it The National School 
was established in 1618, in accordance with certain provisions in 
the will of Sir James Lancaster^ 

Let us now turn to Basingstoke Church, dedicated to St. 
Michael, a goodly building in the Perpendicular style, erected 
*' under the auspices of Bishop Fox, temp, Henry YIII. It has 
a nave and chancel, north and south aisles, and low embattled 
tower. The chancel arch was restored in 1 850, and on the waU. 
were found some Elizabethan frescoes, the Prince of Wales' 
feathers, the red and white rose of the Tudors, the mottoes 
" Deum time" and " regem honora." A drawing of them may be 
examined in the tower doorway. The Lady Chapel is now used 
as a school-room, and contains Sir George Wheeler's library. To 
the vicarage are annexed the vicarages of Upper Hateley and 
Basing ; their united value is £572 ; and their patrons, the 
Fellows of Magdalene College, Oxon. 

The poplar-encircled Vicasaoe, near the Church, was the 
birthplace of the two Wartons, whose father was vicar here, and 
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is commemorated by a tablet in the cburcli to Thomas Warton, 
d. 1745. 



BRANCH ROUTE— BASINGSTOKE to SILCHESTER. 

The direct route would take us duly past the Basingstoke 
Station, following the course of the Reading and Henley road ; 
but having no fear before our eyes of 

" Those wholesale critics that in coiFee- 
Hoases cry down all pbil-o-sophy/' 

and being of opinion with Burton that digressions are commend- 
able, we shall even turn aside to visit the histrionic remains of 
BASING HOUSE. 

A "strong castle" was built here by Hugh de Port soon 
after the Conquest, and upon its site, or in its neighbourhood, the 
magnificent Pawlett, his descendant, and the first Marquis of 
Winchester, erected so stately a mansion that Camden declares it 
was overcharged with his own weight, and his posterity were 
obliged to pull down a part of it. This was the splendid noble 
who, " upon the bare stock of his wit, trafficked so wisely and 
80 well, that he got, spent, and left, more than any subject since 
the Conquest. He was servant to King Henry the Seventh, and 
for thirty years together treasurer to King Henry the Eighth, 
Edward the Sixth, Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. The 
latter, in some sort, owed their crowns to his counsel ; his policy 
being the principal defeater of Duke Dudley's design to disinherit 
them" — {Fuller), Men asked how he was able to hold his own 
in such mutable times ; he replied, that it was because he was 
" no oak, but an osier." He entertained Elizabeth at Basing, in 
1560, with so courtly a magnificence that she exclaimed, "By 
my host, if my Lord Treasurer were but a young man, I could 
find it in my heart to have him for a husband before any 
man in England." This mighty lord " had the rare happiness 
of tii^afarixj setting in his full splendour, having lived 97 years, 
and seen 103 out of his body. He died a.d. 1572." 

It was during the lifetime of John, the fifth Marquis, whom 
Dryden has immortalized as 

" He who in impious times nndatinted stood, 
And 'midst rebellion darst be just and good,** 

2t 
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tliat the fieimoTis Siege of Baaiiig House became one of the most 
stirring passages of the History of the Civil War. 

Immediately on the opening of the gieat straggle the loyal 
Marquis put his mansion in a state of thorough defence, and 
garrisoned it with a hundred trusty musquetem from Oxford. 
The area of the works was 14i acres ; the ditches were steep, 
the walls were high and strong. In August 1643, Sir Wil- 
liam Waller invested this " pestilent" stronghold, which from 
its position afforded a ready shelter to the royalists, and was 
a constant thorn in the side of the Hampshire roundhead. 
Thrice in nine days Sir William attempted to take it by 
assault, and each time was shamefully beaten back. The com- 
mand of the beleaguering force was then intrusted to Colonel 
Norton, and after a while another leader took hu place. So many 
were the repulses undergone by the Roundheads that the Royalists 
boastingly called this stronghold " Bastino Houbb.** Not but 
that the garrison was sometimes reduced to severe extremities, 
and on one occasion the Marquis sent word to Charles that unless 
relieved in ten days, famine would compel him to surrender. 
Troops were constantly thrown in by the King, and Colonel 
Gage forced his way through the besieging army with 1000 
horsemen, each having a sack of com or other provision before 
him, depositing their burthens at the gates, and then effecting 
their retreat to Oxford. Elated with his success the Marquis 
wrote, — *^ If the king had no more ground in England than 
Basing House, I would hold it out to the last extremity." 

But a greater spirit was to appear upon the scene. Early 
in October 1645, the roll of the solemn music of the Iron- 
sides was heard in the valley, and men whispered that Crom- 
well was at hand. He came with three regiments of foot and 
three of horse, and on the 14th of October he piously thanked 
€k)d, in a letter to Speaker Lenthall, that he could give ''a 
good account" of Basing. Truly, a good account ! His Iron- 
sides had stormed the old house on that day ; slain a hundred 
of the garrison, and made 400 prisoners. It is traditionally 
said that the outworks were taken by surprise while many of 
the CavaUers were playing at cards ; hence, the Hampdiire 
adage, — '' Clubs are trumps, as when Basing House was taken !" 

An account of " the taking" was reported to Parliament by 
Hugh Peters, who, on this as on other occasions, proved his devo- 
tion to the church militant. So great an effect had the splendour of 
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the stately pile upon him that he wiote it was fit for an emperor 
to dwell in, it was " so spacious and beautifoL" It was provisioned, 
he represents, for years ; 400 quarters of wheat, divers rooms full 
of bacon, cheese proportionable, cellars stored with excellent beer, 
— of whose merits the warlike priest could speak from expe- 
rience, — and, alas ! '' popish books many, with copes and such 
utensils." Goodly pickings had the Roundhead soldiers out of 
Basing House ! Not only cheese, and strong beer, and bacon, but 
one soldier got ^120 gold pieces for his share, others plate, others 
jewels. Among the rest, one got three bags of siLver, which (he 
not being able to keep his own counsel) grew to be common pil- 
lage among the rest" The whole booty amounted, it is said, to 
£200,000, and each soldier got £300. The brave Marquis was, 
of course, among the captured, — ^his life being saved by Colonel 
Hammond ; Inigo Jones ; Hollar the engraver ; and Sir Robert 
Peake, the Marquis's deputy-governor. Six priests were killed, 
and Rk)biiison '' a player," whom Fiflih-Monarchy Harrison shot, 
after he had asked for quarter, with the usual blasphemy, — 
'< Cursed be he that doeth the Lord's work negligently." Quaint 
old Fuller had escaped from Basing some time before, or we might 
have been deprived of the " Worthies of England." Dr. William 
Griffith was among the prisoners, and his daughter was slain in the 
assault, — Shaving, ''by her railing against the soldiers for their rough 
carnage towards her feither, provoked them into a further passion." 
On eveiy window in Basing the loyal noble had written vnlth 
a diamond, Aimez Loyaut^, whence it was caUed by the RoyaHsts 
" Loyalty House." Li revenge the Roundheads set it on fire, 
though, accordii^ to other authorities, the conflagration was acci- 
dental, and arose through neglect in '' quenching a fire-baU." In 
less than twenty hours only bare walls and chimneys remained, 
and the materials which escaped were afterwards, to a great 
extent, carted away by the common people. The north gateway 
has been marvellously preserved, and still exhibits the Paulet 
device of " the Three Swords." A few fragments of ivy-shrouded 
walls, and a terrace or so, obscured in hazel^rowth, mark out the 
site of the stately palace. Cannon-balls, swords, coins, human 
bones have been found in excavating the neighbouring canaL A 
field near the bridge is called Slaughter Close, and a chalk-pit, 
beyond the village, Oliver Cromwell's Dell. Of a second 
house which rose near the ruins of the old one there are no 
remains. 
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The Parliament liberally rewarded tlie victors at Basfng. 
Peters got a yearly pension of £200 ; Cromwell was largely re- 
warded out of the spoil ; his letter was read in the English pulpits 
on the following Sunday, and a sort of Te Deum was uttered in 
Puritanic fashion. His success completely cowed the southern 
counties. 

Old Basing Church is a Norman building, repaired in the 
later Perpendicular style by Sir John Paulet in 1519. It con- 
tains the arched tombs of the said Sir John and his father, tind 
the mausoleum of the six Dukes of Bolton — Charles, the first 
duke, a statmch adherent of Deliverer Williams ; CharUSy the 
second duke. Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; Charles, third duke, 
the husband of Lavinia Fenton, d. 1754 ; Harry, fourth duke ; 
Charles, fifth duke, d. 1765 ; and Harry, sixth and last duke, d. 
— ^ — . Over the west window, in a niche, there is a figure of the 
Yiigin, to whom the church is dedicated, which escaped the 
iconoclastic fury of Cromwell's troopers. The vicarage, valued at 
£476, is in the patronage of Queen's College, Oxon. 

Qua more historical recollection, and we resume our rambles. 
In a battle, near Basing, Ethelred and Al&ed were defeated by 
the Danes, in A.D. 871. This was about fourteen days after the 
great fight at Ashdown — {Saxon Chronicle), About 2 miles north- 
east of the town is placed an ancient circular camp, apparently 
British, 1100 yards in circumference, it is called Winklbsbury 
Circle. Here Cromwell stood, and surveyed Basing House, be- 
fore he ordered the assault. 

We return now into the Heading road ; keep south-west to 
CHINHAM, and then stnke through a pleasant lane at the base 
of the hills to SHEEBOKNE. ST. JOHN'S (population, 796), 
which formerly was included in the possession of the Paulet St 
John's of Basing. The Church, dedicated to All Saints, was re- 
stored some years ago. Of the rectory, valued at £491, J. Chute, 
Esq. is patron. 

The Vine (J. Chute, Esq.) is an estate nearly 2 miles north 
of the village, but should be visited on account of its charming 
grounds, its interesting domestic chapel, and the mansion itself. 
The latter was enlarged and improved by Inigo Jones, and his 
son-in-law Webb, during the lifetime of its owner, Chaloner 
Chute, one of the great parliamentarian lawyers, who had pur- 
' chased it (in 1654) of the representatives of the Sandys femiily. 
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It is a low brick building of considerable extent, originally built 
by Lord Sandys iu 1550, which is said to derive its name from 
some vines planted here before the Saxon had learnt to appre- 
ciate the value of the grape. Attached to it is a Chapel, erected 
by the first Lord Sandys, temp, Henry VIIL, on the site of an 
earlier foundation. Walpole pronounced it the " most heavenly 
chapel in the world" — ^^ it only wants,'* he adds, " a few pictures 
to give it a true Catholic air." Well : imagination can always 
supply the mass-music, the stoled priests, the circling iucense ; 
while the blazoned windows — ^pictured with figures of Francis I. 
of France, his queens, and tutelar saints — will afford that *' dim 
religious light" iu which the relics of the past may be viewed. 
Lord Sandys brought these windows, and the figured tiles which 
form the pavement, &om Boulogne, after its surrender to the 
English. The richly wrought staUs are still extant ; and adjoin- 
ing the chapel there is a tomb-room, erected by John Chute, the 
friend of Gray and Walpole, containing a marble effigy of Mr. 
Speaker Chute, by Banks, &om a portrait by Vandyck. 

[On the hills, 1 mile south-west, lies MONK SHERBORNE (population, 589), 
where Henry de Port, tmt,p. Henry I. established a cell to the Benedictine Abbey 
of Gerisq, in Normandy. The Church is partly Norman, and contains a cnrious 
Norman font The porch is Early English. The Priory Chapel, which is intoler- 
able preservation, should be visited for the sake of its altar-tomb and elBgy of a 
knight-templar— one, perhaps, of the De Ports. The vicarage, valued at £50, is in 
the gift of Qaeen's College, Ozon.] 

Passing the grounds of " The Vine," we duly reach BRAM- 
LEY (population, 496), after half an hour's pleasant ramble 
through the wooded pastures &om which the pretty village 
derives its name. The Church, dedicated to St. James, contains 
memorials to Bernard Brocas, and Dr. Shaw, the Eastern traveller. 
The vicarage, valued at £150, is attached to Queen's College, 
Ozon. 

Three miles north-west of Bramley, 8 miles from Basing- 
stoke, aud 2^ miles from the Mobtdceb Station, on the Basing- 
stoke and Beading branch of the Great Western railway, ib 

SILCKESTEB (population, 456), the Caer Segomt of the 
Britons, the CaUeva of the Romans. The Saxon name indicates its 
position : kI and ceaster, the camp in the forest depths. It com- 
manded the direct road from Bath (west) to London (east), and the 
routes which found their local termini at Sorbiodunum (Salisbury), 
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and Venta Belgarom (Winchester). Here Constantme (407-411) 
was crowned — ^he, or his son Constantine, planting at the time 
three grains of wheat within its walls, which acted as a tAllflmaTi 
against the approach of poverty. (For the first statement Nennins 
is responsible, for the second, Old Tradition). King Arthur, so 
runs tiie legend, was also crowned at Silchester. In 490, after the 
capture of Pevensey, Ella and his Saxons moved to the north-west, 
through Sussex and Hampshire,, and captured the city of the old 
Segontaici — ^probably under circumstances of great ferocity, as it 
appears to have fallen into decay immediately afterwards. 

Alas for the fiunous dty, where Briton and Boman succes- 
sively held their state ! Ivied walls, thick brushwood, marshy cop- 
pice, — ^these are its Hicjacet : 

" Triumphant arcks, spyres, neighboora to the side ; 
That yon to see doth th' Heaven itselfe appall ; 
Alas, by little ye to nothing flie, 
The people's £ftble, and the spoyle of all 1" — 8pen$er, 

There is something singularly impressive in these burial-places of 
the dead past We wander amongst the ashes of a ruined dty 
with a peculiar conviction of man's littleness. Palace, and fort, 
and forum, have vanished from the earth, but the wild flower still 
blossoms amid the herbage, and the blue sky still trends lovingly 
over alL So man passes, but nature is. Lord Jeffirey visited these 
ruins in 181 7, and wrote of them, — ^^ It is about the most striking 
thing I ever saw ; and the effect of that grand stretch of shaded 
wall, with all its antique roughness and overhanging wood, lighted 
by a low autumnal sun, and the sheep and cattle feeding in the 
green solitude at its feet, made a picture not to be soon forgotten." 
But, with all deference to Lord Jeffirey, we fancy the picture is 
most rememberable when seen in " the pale moonlight" — the sil- 
very splendour resting upon gray wall, and dark ivy, and leafy 
copse, with a magical effect. And then the silenoe — so deep— so 
profound ! We momently expect to hear the challenge of the 
Koman centinel, or to discover in some sequestered nook one of 
the Boman youth whispering ^ soft nothings" in the ear of a 
British beauty ! 

Its walls are three miles in circumference, and enclose an area 
of about 120 acres, which only a churdi and a fEum-stead now 
occupy, the remainder being separated into woodland and meadow. 
The lines of the four main streets may still be traced, running 
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north, south, east, and west, and the site of a pnblic building in 
their centre. The walls, which assume an irregular octagonal 
form and not the Boman square, are formed of rough carstone and 
flint, with courses of limestone, and are of wonderful solidity and 
strength. A smaU. gateway in the south wall, which, by the way, 
is the most perfect portion, was formerly called '' Ononis Hole," 
and the coins occasionally discovered, " Orion's pennies," in allu- 
sion to a traditional giant who found here a befitting habitation. 
A deep broad moat, partly filled with water from a small spring 
which rises near the fjEirm-house, encircles the whole. 

At the north-east comer, and really in Berkshire, though best 
to be described here, are the interesting remains of an Amphi- 
theatre — the scene, it may be, of many a bloody defeat and hard- 
won victory. It is the largest but one in Britain. Dorchester 
has a square area of 3380 yards, Silchester of 2000. The double 
gateways, and the five tiers of seats, six feet above each other, may 
just be traced among the thick foliage which so luxuriantly decks 
these rains ; but a careful exploration will perhaps reward the 
archaeologist with further discoveries. Some extensive Baths 
were found iu 1833, at the opposite comer, and nine apartments 
excavated. In one, the skeleton of a dog was discovered. Boman 
coins (from Augustus to Maximus), rings, armlets, brooches, seals, 
have also been found here, and a fragment of an altar dedicated to 
^' Hercules of the Segontiaci f but how complete must have been 
the desolation which overwhelmed the city when these are the 
only memorials of its wealth, splendour, and importance ? 

The Chubch is Norman, with later additions. There is some 
stained glass, and the efSgy of an unknown knight should be 
examined. It is dedicated to St Mary. The rectory, valued at 
£424, Ib in the Duke of Wellington's patronage. 

By keeping to the north of Silchester, towards the Berkshire 
boundaries, we shall reach Mobtdceb Heath, and come upon a 
small square camp, whose northern side actually touches upon 
Berkshire. ''The boundary i& marked farther on by a stone 
called the ' Imp Stone ' (formerly Nymph Stone), said to have 
been thrown from Silchester by a giant, whose finger marks may 
still be seen on it Two fsama in this neighbourhood, called 
' Danes ' and ' Alfred's Acres,' perhaps indicate the site of a battle. 
A remarkable cottage, formerly known as ' Dane's House,' and 
built of oaken ribs, meeting in the centre like the reversed keel 
of a ship, should be inquired for." 
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From Silchester we may fitrike across the common (south- 
west) to BANGHURST (population, 568), where there is an Early 
English church, built in 1846, with a spire 100 feet high, to 
TADLEY (population, 876). We shall next descend into PAM- 
BER (population, 644), and crossing the hills between the two 
Sherbomes, enter Basingstoke on the north, and have an oppor- 
tunity of examining the remains of Chapel Litton (a localism 
from the Saxon lie, a corpse, and turiy an enclosure), or the Holt 
Ghost Chapel, — ^the chapel of a brotherhood of the Holy Ghost, 
— founded by the first Lord Sandys and Bishop Fox, temp, Henry 
VIIL — ^^* religiosfe, sed non religiosi," — ^for men vowed to the 
promotion of "works of piety, religion, and charity," but bound 
by no monastic ties. It was suppressed under Edward VI., re- 
established under Queen Mary, and finally dissolved by James I. 
During the Civil War, the Parliament seized upon its estates^ but 
Bishop Morley obtained their restoration in 1670, and appropriated 
them, as the founder partly designed, to the support of the Free 
Grammar School. They produce an income of about £250. 

Parts of the east and south walls of the chapel (which Lord 
Sandys erected on the site of an ancient Saxon building) are ex- 
tant, and a hexagonal tower. Canopied niches remain between 
the windows, and at the angles of the tower. The leaden roof 
was used by the Roundhead soldiers for casting bullets during the 
siege of Basing House. There are some memorials in the church- 
yard, which was used for purposes of interment up to the 
eighteenth century. Some relics of the chapel — ^the most im- 
portant, book-covers emblazoned with the Sandys' arms, an altar- 
cloth of purple velvet embroidered in gold and silver, and some 
pulpit-hangings, marked 1633 — are preserved at Mottisfont, 
near Dunbridge, the seat of Sir John B. Mill, a lineal descendant 
of the Sandys family. 



MAIN ROUTE RESUMED— BASINGSTOKE to 

WINCHESTER. 

The railway from Basingstoke to Winchester runs through 
the chalk-district, and occasionally opens up some charming 
vistas of scenery. At about 1^ mile from Basingstoke the en- 
trenched peak of WiNKLESBURT Hill (see p. 692) rears its lofty 
head upon our right, and at the fiftieth mile from London 
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we cross the road from WoBTma to Kemfshot Pake, 2| miles 
south-east. WORTING (population, 158) has a small but good 
church, recently restored with commendable taste and care. The 
rectory, valued at ;£280, is in the gift of the Key. L. B. Wither. 

Rooks Down lies 1 mile right. Through glittering chalk- 
cuttings and upon pleasant green embankments, we pass on to 
CHURCH OAKLEY (population, 303), lying between the Win- 
chester line and the Andover and Salisbury branch. At Mals- 
HANGER House (W. J. Portal, Esq.), on the right, was bom 
Warham, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and Chancellor 
of England, a wary but virtuous prelate, commended by Erasmus 
as an exemplar of what a bishop should be. He died in 1532, 
and was interred at Canterbury. Oaklet Church, dedicated to 
St. Leonard, is late Perpendicular, and contains a memorial to the 
Warham family. The Warham armorial bearings are blazoned over 
the spandrils of the door. The church has been recently restored. 

The line now crosses the pleasant leas of Oakley Park 
(W. Beach, Esq.), and enters the Oakley cutting, 1 mile long, and 
at some places 50 feet deep. We next pass Ash Park, an agree- 
able demesne, on our right, near the source of the river Test, and 
on our left, in a wooded valley, lies the village of STEVENTON 
(population, 187), with its Perpendicular church, dedicated to 
St. Nicholas. Through a deep cutting we pass into the Leich-* 
FIELD Tunnel, 200 yards long, — ^the village of Leichfield lying 
among grassy meadows to the right. The fresh green boughs of 
Cotley wo6d now skirt the line, and Popham Hill, 460 feet in 
height, soon rises upon our gaze. POPHAM (population, 104) 
itself is situated on the Winchester road, surrounded by richly- 
wooded hills. Its church is small, antique, and uninteresting. 
Lord Ashburton is lord of the manor and patron of the curacy, 
which is valued at j£99. 

Through two short tunnels, and a cutting, we reach Mitchel- 
DSVER or Andover Road Station, 13 miles from Andover. On 
our left spreads the noble demesne of Stratton Park (Sir T. F. 
Baring, Bart.), with EAST STRATTON (population, 387) placed 
at its south-east extremity and the London road forming its 
western boundary. It was formerly part of the possessions of 
Hyde Abbey ; was granted to Wriothedey, Earl of Southampton ; 
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passed into the Bedford iSunily, temp. Chailes IL, by the mamage 
of the famous Lady Bachel Wiiothesley (who wrote here her 
beautiful letters) with Lord WHliain Russell '* the patriot,** be- 
headed in 1683, and afterwards by purchase into the hands 
of Francis Baring, the grandfather of its present owner. There 
was formerly a fine collection of pictures here, but it has 
unfortunately been dispersed. The mansion is stuccoed to 
imitate stone, and has on the south an " imposing Doric portico.'* 
The park covers about 600 acres. 

East Stbaiton Chuboh, dedicated to St Katherine, is an 
ancient structure with a square tower, placed within Stratton 
Park. The windows are filled with stained glass. 

Following the course of the stream, an east branch of Che 
Test, through a pleasant country, we reach MTTCHELDEVER (po- 
pulation, 1082), nearly 3 miles from the Bailway Station, a 
remarkable combination of quaint-gabled houses and bran-new 
brick and stucco villas. 

Mitchbldevibb'b curious octangular Chuboh, dedicated to St. 
Mary, was rebuilt in 1807 by Sir Frauds Baring, at a cost of 
j£l 0,000. The Perpendicular embattled tower is part of the 
ancient building. It contains a fine monument by Flaxman, to 
members of the Baring family. The vicarage is vcdued at j£326. 

i^r Beyond Mitcheldever Wood, and upon the boundaries of 
Northington and Swanaton, is The Qranob, Lord Ashburton's 
noble seat, which we shall most readily visit in Route 16. 

We are now borne along a magnificent embankment, 100 feet 
above the meadow-level, — open, breezy hiUs on our right, — ^rich 
pastures, pleasant clumps of trees, and picturesque villages upon 
our left Hebnton (R. Pitter, Esq.), and STOKE CHAKITY (popu- 
lation, 161), are situated on our right MttcheIiDEVEB, and its 
singular church, are conspicuous, left Stoke Chabitt Chubch 
is a stately structure of some antiquity, dedicated to St. Michael — 
its wooden tower surmounted by a shingled spire. It contains a 
fine Perpendicular tomb, in a richly-panelled recess. 

We now enter — ^to adopt the language of the Official Guide — 
an excavation of 2 miles in length, in the centre of which is 
Lanway's Inn Tunnel ; then we have an excavation of 1 mile long, 
and Hook Pit Embankment, that forms (with the interruption 
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of two short cuts only) an artificial terrace of 2 miles. Wobtht 
Down (the site of the Winchester race-course) rises on our right ; 
on our left we pass King's Worthy, beyond which, to the north- 
east, spreads a complete amgeries of villages, united by the stream 
of the Itchen, and best to be spoken of hereafter — Abbot's 
WoBTHY, Eabton, Mabthtb Wobthy, Itchen Abbots, Aving- 
TON, and OviNGTON. The line next passes HEADBOBNE 
WORTHY (population, 193), 66 miles from London, whose 
ancient Chubgh, dedicated to St. Martin, should be visited 
by the tourist. Its west doorway, chancel-arch, and part of its 
outer walls are Saxon. Remark tiie mutilated sculpture of the 
Saviour on the Cross, attended by the two Marys. The figures 
have been deplorably defaced. There are encaustic tiles here, and 
a small upper room which may have been dwelt in by an anchorite. 
A brass of the fifteenth century presents a Winchester scholar in 
his collegiate costume. In the churchyard, observe the plain 
raised tomb of the antiquarian Bingham^ author of the Origwies 
EcclesiaaUccBy and formerly rector ; he died in 1723. The living, 
valued at ^4, is in the gift of University College, Oxon. 

We now reach the Hyde Embankment, and before us the 
glorious old city of WINCHESTER rises out of the valley of the 
Itchen with an almost magical effect; its grand cathedral, ''a 
thing of beauty" to the eye ; and the green slopes of St. Giles' 
Hill forming a picturesque and appropriate background to a pic- 
ture which is of no ordinary character. To this historic dty, the 
city of the saints, the city of Alfred the Great, the city of the 
Saxon Kings, we now welcome the eager tourist 
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Brave old dty of Winchester ! Bicher in historical associa- 
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tions, in memories of the great and good, in traces of all that is 
sublimest and grandest in the life of England, than any other 
spot : with dim yet glorious shadows of the past surrounding 
thee, and investing with a certain sacred character every stone ! 
City where Saxon and Norman sovereigns in the stormy times 
of old held barbaric state, where Alfred was bom, and where his 
dust reposes — ^where Canute Hes, that old Norse king with his 
wild but generous sympathies — and William the ^ed, smitten 
down in the pride of manhood by a chance arrow ! City, with 
which the names of William of Wykeham, and Cardinal Beau- 
fort, and Wolsey, and Bishop Eenn are eternally connected ; 
which glories in one of the most magnificent of our glodous 
cathedrals ! As we have gazed upon thy ancient streets in the 
still soft twilight of a summer evening ; as from the green sum- 
mit of St Giles' HiU we have looked down upon Cathedral, and 
Castle, the Norman Hospital, and the Gothic College, on vener- 
able gateway and gray old church towers, while the music of the 
chimes went up softly and tenderly to heaven ; we have dreamed 
as in a dream that the ancient streets were once more alive with 
knights and nobles ; that kings once more gathered the Beauty 
and Valour of England within its walk ; that again '' deep oigans 
shouted with a trumpet's tongue,'' while ''in choral ranks the 
palled procession trod," and men and women humbled themselves 
before the glorious shrine. 

Winchester might not inaptly be termed the City of Saints ; 
its hills bear the sacred names of St. Catherine and St Magdalene ; 
its streets those of St Swithin, St John^ St Thomas, St James, 
St Peter, and St George. 

The view of the city obtained from the summit of the a^'a- 
cent hills is not to be rivalled by anything of the kind in Eng- 
land. Treeless but grassy downs spring up somewhat abruptly 
from the depths of a fair open valley, and broad fresh meadows, 
watered by the meandering Itchen, stretch iai away into the dim 
blue heavens. The grand old Cathedral, in the midst of the 
town, stands eminent as an everlasting memorial of Gothic art ; 
the pinnacled tower of the College of William of Wykeham, and 
the massy pile of the Hospital of St Cross, may be seen further 
to the south, while the ivied walls and venerable ruins of Wol- 
vesley Castle lie beneath us and the cathedral. Yonder rise the 
downs of St Magdalene, the beech-crowned height of St Catherine, 
and St Giles' Hill, where was formerly held a grand annual fsur 
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which lasted sixteen days. On this height, as on that of St. 
Catherine^ stood a famons chapel — small trace of either now 
remaining ; and here was beheaded the Saxon patriot, Earl Wal- 
theof, at the stem bidding of William the Conqueror. Other 
notable scenes attract our attention ; but we can only pause to 
point out Hyde Meadow, where gallant Guy of Warwick, on be- 
half of his Saxon brothers, contended with, and overpowered, the 
Dane giant, Colbrand : — 

" And afterwards he o£fered ap 
The ase of weapons solemnlie, 
At Winchester, whereat he fought. 
In sight of many far and nye." 

In Hyde Meadow — ^Leland calls it " Denmark" Meadow — once 
reposed the dust of our glorious Alfred, that true King of Men, 
on whose brow a Divine hand had stamped the mark of great- 
ness. But enough of the general character of the picture : we 
shall shortly linger lovingly over every detail. 

The City Tables assert that Winchester was founded by a 
monarch named Ludor Rous Hudibras, 892 years before the birth 
of our Saviour. This is undoubtedly an idle fiction, but we are 
justified in believing that it was founded long before the invasion 
of Britain by the Roman Eagles, and was known as Caer Owent 
— the White City, or City of Chalk, which the Romans latinized 
into Venta, an appellation still discernible in the modem name. 
" There were several Gwents in Britain," says Dr. Guest, " and 
the Romans obtained their name for the capital town by turning 
Owent into a feminine substantive, and then adding the name of 
the race which inhabited the particular district ; as VerUa Bel- 
garum, Venta Icenorum, Vervta Silurumi* etc. VENTA BEL- 
GARUM was linked by Roman roads, which still exist, with the 
stronghold at Portus Magnus, the opulent city of Calleva, the 
harbour of Clausbntxth, and the fair inland town of Sorbio- 

DUNUM. 

Niunerous traces of the massive system of Roman polity have 
here been discovered, and there are undoubted proofs that in the 
days of Roman Imperialism ^ Venta" was a city of mark and 
opulence. A temple to Apollo occupied the site of the present 
Cathedral ; a temple to Concord stood where now stands Wyke- 
ham's College. The pavements were gorgeously tesselated and 
the villas exquisitely adorned, so as to remind the Lalages and 
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the Cornelias, the ScipioB and the Lentuli of the fair ItaUan 
cities whence their ancestora had long ago set forth to follow 
their irresistible eagles into the depths of the distant western 
isles. 

Oerdic and his Saxons, the fonnders of the kingdom of 
Wessex, seized npon Winchester abont aj>. 600 ; and from that 
time it became the seat of the regal power nntil Wessex was 
swallowed up in the general amalgamation of the states of the 
Heptarchy. In 635 Birinus was sent over here by Pope Hono- 
rios as Bishop of Winchester — the founder of an Episcopate 
which has contributed more great names to the English hier- 
archy than any other, and whose mitre is not less honoured even 
now than those of the two archbishoprics. Kynegils was then 
King of Wessex. He embraced Chrieitianity as set forth by the 
good and adventurous priest, appointed him a residence at Dor- 
chester, and commenced in his own royal city the church or 
cathedral under whose roof, at a later period, Egbert assumed the 
crown as First King of Angleland. 

The Saxons softened and coalesced the latin Venta into Winte, 
and added ceaster^ so that " Winte-ceaster" became " the dty, or 
camp, upon the Downs." Alfred here held his Witan, and issued 
his wise decrees. Athelstane established six mints, while Lon- 
don had but three. Edgar ordered the '* Winchester measure** 
to be accepted by all England ; and Knut hung up his crown in 
its Cathedral, after the celebrated scene on the searshore at 
Southampton. 

The Danes assaulted the town in 862, but were soon repulsed. 
They returned in 871 with larger forces, and completely sacked 
it ; but by the conquest it must have regained its original import- 
ance, for William regarded it as second only to London in influ- 
ence and wealth, and built a strong city to overawe it, which he 
intrusted to his kinsman and chief counsellor, William Fitz- 
Osbert, Earl of Hereford. 

A recent historical writer tells us that *' it was during the 
reign of the Conqueror's youngest son, Henry I., and somewhat 
more than 700 years ago, that Winchester is said to have attained 
the zenith of its prosperity. Here was a royal palace, two noble 
castles — one on the site of the present barrack, and the other at 
Wolvesley ; three monasteries founded by royalty, besides other 
religious houses of less note, with an incredible number of churches 
and chapels. We are further told that the city extended to 
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Worthy on the north, to Magdalene Hill on the east, to St Cross 
on the south, and to Week on the west, or, in otiier words, a 
mile farther every way than it does at present" 

At this tinie seventy churches, chapels, and chantries, it is 
said, attested to the pious liberality of the burghers of the royal 
dty. In the fiery struggles between King Stephen and the 
Empress Matilda it suffered greatly, but again sprung up with 
wonderful elasticity under Henry U., by whom a mayor was 
appointed in 1184, twenty years before the metropolis itself 
received such a distinction. Here, with extraordinary pomp, 
Richard the lion-heart was a second time crowned, on his return 
from his captivity. Here, too, his successor, John Lackland, 
degraded himself and England by his servile submission to the 
menaces of the papal legate, Pandulph. At the sight of the 
priestly train he fell upon his knees, and shed many teanu The 
prelates raised him from the ground, and they marched in sad 
procession to the chapterhouse of the Cathedral, where the 
degraded monarch received absolution, and was once more recon- 
ciled to the Holy Church. 

At Winchester Henry HL was bom, and here Henry lY. was 
wedded to the Mr Joan of Brittany. The meek and virtuous 
Henry VI. often visited its " hallowed shades.** Arthur Prince of 
Wales, the hopeful son of Henry VIL, first saw the light at 
Winchester (aj>. 1487). Bluff King Hal brought hither his guest, 
Charles Y. of Germany, and spent a week in close examination of 
its glorious antiquities (aj). 1522). His admiration did not pre- 
vent him from striking a heavy blow at the wealthy city. When 
the dissolution of religious houses took place, Winchester lost a 
noble income, equal to £2bfl00 of our present money. 

In 1554 the cathedral became the scene of tiie marriage 
between Philip of Spain and Queen Mary. Sir Walter Raleigh 
was tried here ; and many other noble gentiemen, at the command 
of that tyramiical pedant James I. On the Castle Hill fell the 
heads of three of his victims — George Brooke, and the priests 
Clarke and Watson. 

In 1644, after the victory at Cheriton, the city was captured 
by Sir William Waller ; and Cromwell visited Winchester in 
1645 ; and here, as at all other places, made his mark in a most 
legible manner. Wolvesley Castle, the Norman tower at the 
Westgate, the fortifications, many a goodly church and public 
building crumbled away beneath bis ordnance. In the cathedral 
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his troopers stabled their horses, and many a saint of stone was 
cast down &om his pride of place by these rude iconoclasts. 

Charles IL had a great affection for this picturesque city. 
Moody says — " Charles was so pleased with its situation that he 
resolved to erect a magnificent' palace, as his summer residence, 
on the site of the ancient castle. Sir Christopher Wren was 
appointed architect, and drew a plan and elevation of the whole 
building, partly on the model of Versailles, of which the first 
stone was laid at the commencement of 1683. His Majesty, in 
order to expedite the work, took up his residence at the Deanery, 
whilst his courtiers and mistresses had houses erected for them in 
various parts of the city. The residence of the Duchess of Forts- 
mouth was in St. Peter Street, and that of the celebrated Nell 
Gwynne in Colebrook Street. For the latter the King applied 
for the prebendal house of Dr. Eenn, the author of the well- 
known ' Evening Hymn/ afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells ; 
but was manfully refased by the reverend occupant. For two 
years the work was carried on with great spirit ; but the untimely 
death of the King put an entire stop to it, and the unfinished 
building, after being several times used as a prison of war, was 
in the year 1810 converted into a permanent barrack.'' 

The decay of Winchester has been gradual. Its prosperity 
was at its height when the " Qreat Fair" on the hill of St Giles 
attracted thither the traders of Qenoa, Qhent, Antwerp, Limoges, 
and Lyons, and the opulent merchants of London. Guards were 
then stationed at suitable points in the surrounding coimtry for 
their protection. In 1285, a Parliament was held within its 
walls, and issued the Statutes of Winchester. Edward the Third 
made it the " Wool-mart" of the kingdom, and then, indeed, the 
old city could ruffle it bravely, and its burghers were as princes ; 
but, tMrty years afterwards, the mart was removed to Calais, and 
from that date to this it has been principally supported by its 
Cathedral Establishment and College. Something, too, of gal- 
vanic life is occasionally communicated to it by its Assizes and 
general country business. 

Let us now make our way to its Cathedral. William 
Howitt has well expressed the emotions with which, we think, 
every intelligent n)ind must gaze upon so admirable a struc- 
ture : — - 

" When we walk," he says, " in a fabric like this, venerable 
with the flight of nearly a thousand years, and build up again in 
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imaginatioii its jewelled shrmeSy rear aloft its glittering rood, 
replace all its statues of gold, and silver, and chiselled stone, and 
see once more — ^with the mind's eye — ^there assembled the stately 
kings and queens, mitred prelates, and throngs of proud warriors 
and nobles of past times, amidst the magic tide of music and 
the imposing drama of high mass, we must prepare to confess 
that if the people were superstitious it was not without great 
temptation ; for never did human wit achieve so fair temples, 
or animate them with a pageantry of worship so seducing to the 
imagination.'* 

Winchester Cathedral was originally founded in the second, 
was destroyed early in the fourth century, and rebuilt in 1313. 
Kynegilfl, king of the West Saxons, converted, as we have shewn, 
by Birinus, attested the sincerity of his devotion to the new creed 
by commencing the minster wherein its solemn rites were to be 
performed. Kenelwalch, his son, completed it King Ethelwald 
found it necessary to erect a new edifice in 980 ; but his work 
was also overthrown, and the outline of the present structure was 
designed by Bishop Walkelin, a cousin of William the Conqueror, 
making use of the oak timber of Humpage Forest. The low but 
massive tower in the centre, with its Norman round-headed win- 
dows, and the transepts, plain but stalwart, perpetuate his 
memory. The Western Front, in all its magnificence — " its great 
central doorway, with its two smaller side doors ; the fretted 
galleiy over it, where the Bishop in his pontificals was wont to 
stand and bless the people, or absolve them from the censures of 
the church ; its noble window, rich with perpendicular tracery ; 
its two slender lantern turrets ; its crowning tabernacle, with its 
statue of the builder ; and its pinnacled side aisles" — in all the 
pomp and pride of ecclesiastical art, was the grand conception of 
Bishop Edingdon (1345-66), completed by William of Wykeham 
(1404-47). The eastern end was rebuilt in 1600 by Bishop Fox. 
The Lady Chapel attests the genius and piety of Prior Silkstede. 
Additions and improvements were also made by Cardinal Beau- 
fort (1404-47), and Waynflete (1447-86). 

Before proceeding to notice in detail the principal features of 
the Cathedral, we call the attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing table, which will enable them to form some idea of its 
grandeur in comparison with the extent of the other English 
Cathedrals : — 
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The West Front (11 8 feet broad) vras deaigned bj Biabop 
Edingdon ; he pulled down the ancient Nonnan work, which 
eitended about 40 feet further. In the niche, above the Perpen- 
dicular window, atandfl a statue of William of Wjkebam. The 
vacant bracketa were formerly occupied with ^(uiea of Saints Peter 
and Paul 

Let na now enter the awfnl pile by the Wesikbn Doobway — 
the nave and choir stretch before lis in all the beauty of their un- 
equalled perspective, nearly 400 feet in length, and thronged with 
objects of wonderful beauty. It is difficult, nay, it is imposeible, 
to convey in words any adequate idea of this magnificent vista. 
The exterior of WinchoBter Cathedral ia Burpassed by that of 
Salisbury, York, and CMcheeter ; but this grand efieot, this coup 
d'ceil of arohitectuial Bplendour, is uneqnalled by any other eccle- 
siastical edifice, English or continentaL When the tonrist gazes 
upon it, let hiia do silent homage, but sincere, to the memory of 
William of Wykeham. 

The CHA21TBIE8 oT chapels, containing the tombs of certain 
potent prelates, are not the least notable of the wonders of Win- 
chester, Adjoining the nave are the Ghantriea of Bishop Wyke- 
ham (1366-1404) and Bishop Edingdon (1345-66). The former 
is marvellous in the beauty of ita details. A central pedestal sup- 
ports a recumbent figure of the Good Bishop in his pontifical robes. 
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attended by watcMul angels, and guarded by three prayerful 
monks, who, it is said, represent his three assistants — John Wayte, 
his controller, Simon de Membury, his surveyor, and William 
Wynford, his architect The sides are blazoned with trefoil arches, 
crocketed spandrils, mitres, and armorial bearings. 

In the nave, on the left side, stands the famous Font, sculp- 
tured some eight hundred years ago, in blue lias stone, and deco- 
rated with the quaintest conceivable designs of human figures and 
doves, embodying the acts of St. Nicholas of Bryza. In the nave, 
too (about the walls), are numerous monuments : — ^Mrs. Montague, 
d. 1 800, the wit and " blue stocking f Bishop WilUsy a worthy 
but little-noted priest ; the elder Wartouy kindly Joseph Warton, 
excellent poet Warton, genial schoolmaster Warton, d. 1800, by 
Flaxman ; good Bishop MorUy ; liberal Bishop Hoadley, d. 1761, 
a controversialist, yet never a satirist ; Sir George Frevost, d. 
1816, by Ghantrey ; and Bishop Tomline, d. 1820, by West- 
macott 

Over the north-west door is the Tribune, formerly made use 
of by the musicians on important festivals. Professor Willis 
observes, that the nave of Winchester Cathedral exhibits " one of 
the most curious instances of transformation from one style of 
architecture to another that has been preserved to us ; for although 
at present a complete and perfect specimen of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, it is yet in the heart and core of its structure, 
from the ground to the roof, the original Norman building com- 
menced, if not completed, by Bishop Walkelin." Bishop Edingdon 
commenced this transformation, and William of Wykeham carried 
it out, employing the stone of the Binstead quarries, near Quarr 
Abbey, in the Me of Wight The north side was finished jsy 
Cardinal Beaufort (1404-47) and Bishop Waynflete (1447-86). 
The bosses of the vault of the nave exhibit William of Wykeham*s 
arms and the devices of Beaufort — a white hart chained, and 
Waynflete — ^the lily. Observe the Norman arches behind the tri- 
forium, and other Norman indications at various points. The 
stone Screen, at the choir-entrance, is modem. It was designed 
by Qarbett The bronze statues are those . of James L and 
C9iarles L, removed from an earlier screen, by Inigo Jones. The 
Roundhead soldiers, during the Civil War, mutilated that of 
" Charles Stuart.'' 

Note in the South Aisle the elaborate chantry of Bishop Fox^ 
whilom premier of England ; and Flaxman's eloquent marble of 
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Bishop North's wife; and Dean Cheyne's jasper monument 
Note, too, opposite to yon, the Presbytery erected by Bishop de 
Lacy about 1190, and the chantries of the great Cardinal Beau- 
fort, on the south side, and the liberal Waynflete, who founded 
Magdalene College, Oxford, on the north. 

Enter the Transepts, and mark you on the floor of Prior 
Silkstede's Chapel — ^it is, if we mistake not, in the south tran- 
sept — a stone which bears the name of one of the most cheerful- 
minded of men, the Prince of Anglers, the friend of poets — ^him- 
self blessed with a poetic temperament, if not poetic genius — 
Izaak Walton, d. 1683. Peace and honour to him! Great 
thanks should we owe him — says a kindred spirit — had he never 
left us any other sentiment than that which he penned down 
when he heard the nightingale singing as he sat angling — 
" Lord, what music hast thou provided for the saints in Heaven, 
when thou affordest bad men such music on earth !** We quote 
the inscription on his slab, written, perhaps, by Bishop Kenn : — 

" Alas ! he's gone before, 
Gone to return no more ; 
Our panting breasts aspire 
After their aged sire, 
Whose well-spent life did last 
Full 90 J ears and past ; 
But now he had begun 
That which will ne'er be done. 
Crown'd with eternal bliss, 
We wish our souls with his.** 



" Votis modestis sic flerunt liberi." 

We pass into the Choir, 138 feet in length. Deep, swarthy, 
oaken stalls ; a richly-wrought pontifical throne ; a noticeable 
pulpit, the gift of that prior Silkstede, of whom we have already 
spoken ; a simple stone which marks the spot where William the 
Red King (d. 1100) was buried — ^his bones were removed by 
Henry de Blois in the twelfth century, and are enshrined in two 
of the mortuary chests above the Screen, with the dust of Knut, 
Queen Emma, and two Saxon prelates ; and ranges of stone 
coffins, containing the regal dust of KynegUs, and Kenelwalch, 
and Egbert, and Ethelwulph, Edmund, Edred, and Enut, and his 
good queen, Emma ; these are the objects which we gaze at, and 
reluctantly pass by. 
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The Altar-Screen is perhaps the richest and most exquisite 
specimen of the Pointed style in England. Previous to the 
Reformation the niches were occupied by figures of saints. West's 
famous production, the " Raising of Lazarus from the Dead," is 
the altar-piece, and has been celebrated in a prize poem by 
Howley, Archbishop of Canterbury, died 1848. The east win- 
dow, over the altar-screen, is filled up with fragments of painted 
glass. Figures of Christ, the Virgin, St. Bartholomew, St. Ethel- 
wold, a bishop of Winchester in the tenth century, St. Peter, St. 
Paul, St. Swithin, and the prophets Joel and Malachi, may easily 
be traced 

The Ladt Chapel, or Chapel consecrated to the Virgin Mary, 
built by Prior Silkstede, has been so well described by Moody, 
that no apology is necessary for quoting his language : — 

" The walls are covered by mutilated remains of some ancient 
fresco paintings, illustrative of legendary tales relating to the 
miracles of the Virgin ; one only, * The Annunciation/ is from 
Scripture. They are twenty-four in number, and are arranged 
as architectural compartments. Among the most striking are 
that of St Gregory's procession during the plague at Rome in his 
pontificate, in which he bore a picture of the Virgin, painted by 
St. Luke ; that of a drowning monk saved by the Virgin ; and of 
a woman who died without confession, and by the intercession of 
the Virgin was restored to life till she had confessed her sins. 
Of the tales, the most curious are those of the thief, who prayed 
to the Virgin even in the commission of theft, and who, in con- 
sequence, was saved from hanging ; and of the painter, who, for 
depicting the devil in his proper ugliness, had his scaffold over- 
turned while painting the figure of the Virgin, and was saved by 
an arm from the picture sustaining him imtil assistance arrived. 
Originally all the subjects had an inscription beneath, describing 
them in fulL Many of them still remain with reference to a 
collection of legends, giving chapter, book, and page." Here 
Mary of England was wedded to Philip of Spain, July 25, 1554. 
The fEddstool on which she sat is still preserved. Observe here 
Chantrey's statue of Bishop JVorth, d. 1820. 

To the north of this Chapel is that of the Guardian Angels, 
its ceiling still glowing with the colours of old paintings of 
angels and legendary saints. Langton's Chapel contains the 
tomb of Bishop Langton, who died of the plague in 1500. 
Remark the rebuses sculptured on the vault : a semibreve, or 
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lon^f with a " ton/' for Langton ; a hen and a ton, for his prior, 
Henton ; and a vine and ton, for the see of Wifiton, or Winchester. 
The Crypt and the Chapel of the Sepulchre are portions of 
the ancient pile, which possess little interest for the casual visitor. 

[The first bishop of Winchester was Birinus (634-50), the Apostle of the West 
Saxons. Nineteenth bishop was St. SwUkin (852-63), whose name is of snch ill 
omen to the weather-wise rustic. His remains were at first bnried in the church- 
yard, and their removal into the feretory of the Cathedral was delayed by forty days 
of incessant rain, hence the popular superstition that 

" St. Swithin's day, if thon dost rain. 
For forty days it will remain ; 
St. Swithin's day, if thou be fair. 
For forty days 'twill rain na mair." 
So Gay sings, in his Trivia : — 

'* If on St Swithin's feast the welkin towers, 
And every ];>enthouse streams with hasty showers. 
Twice twenty days shall clouds their fieeces drain. 
And wash the welkin with inceraant rain.'* 

Twenty-ninth was Ethelwald, who rebuilt the cathedral, and sold all its plate and 
all his own, in a bitter famine, for the good of the poor. Henry de Blois was the 
thirty-eighth. He was a brother of King Stephen, and had in him something of that 
warrior-sovereign's stormy spirit. Forty-four years did he ei^joy the revenues of 
his see, and he founded Wolvesley Castle, and Famham Castle — ^the present epis- 
copal palace— and St Cross Hospital. He died in 1174, leaving behind him a 
memory and a name. 

WiUiam of Wykeliam, priest, architect, and statesman, to whom Winchester is so 
deeply indebted, both in regard to her cathedral and her college, was the fifty-third 
bishop. 

Beavfortf brother of Bolingbroke (afterwards Henry IV.) and son of the famous 
John of Gaunt, was translated from Lincoln to Winchester in 1404, and at no distant 
date was honoured with a cardinal's hat. He has made his mark— this restless and 
aspiring prelate— on the page of history, and he lives for ever in the deathless verse 
of Shakspeare. Here is his character : — 

" Oft have I seen the haughty cardinal- 
More like a soldier than a man o' the church, 
As stout and proud as he were lord of all- 
Swear like a ruffian, and demean himself. 
Unlike the ruler of a common weaL" 

The haughty cardinal held the see of Winchester three and forty years, and was 
buried in the cathedral. His death-scene, as pictured by the poet of all time, let us 
read in silence and in awe. [Note, that good King Henry Sixth, and certain of his 
nobles, are watching around the death-bed of the stormy son of Gaunt]— 

" K. Henry. How fares, my lord ? Speak, Beaufort, to thy sovereign. 

Cardinal. It thou be'st Death, I'll give thee England's treasure, 
Enough to purchase such another island. 
So thou wilt let me live and feel no i>ain. 

K. Henry. Ah, what a sign it is of evil life, 
When death's approach is seen so terrible ! 

Warwick. Beaufort, it is thy sovereign speaks to thee. 
Cardi/MLl. Bring me unto my trial when you wilL 
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Died he not In his hed ? where should he die? 
Can I make men live whe'r they will or no ? 
1 torture me no more, I wiU confess. 
Alive again ? then shew me where he is : 
I'll give a thousand pound to look upon him.— 
He hath no eyes, the dust hath blinded them — 
Comh down his hair ; look 1 look 1 it stands upright. 
Like lime-twigs set to catch my winged soul I — 
Give me some drink, and hid the apothecary 
Bring the strong poison that I bought of him. 

K. Hewry. thou eternal mover of the heavens, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch I 
O, beat away the busy meddling fiend 
That lays strong siege unto the wretch's soul. 
And from his bosom purge this black despair. 

Warwick. See how the pangs of death do make him grin. 

Salisbury. Disturb him not, let him pass peaceably." 

But powerful as is this sombre picture, there is little doubt that it is historically 
false, and that the Cardinal died "as good men die." (Bee the "Chronicles of 
Croyland Abbey," under the year 1480, where we are told that his end was 
" mirandum, &ctum gloriosi et cathoUci viri.") 

Greatest of all who ever occupied this bishopric was Thomas WoUey, the butcher's 
son of Ipswich, but not the less a cardinal legate, an archbishop (of York), a bishop 
(of Winchester, Durham, Bath, and Wells), and second in the wealthy English realm 
only to Heniy the King. 

Next to Wolsey came Stephen OardineTf appointed in 1534, died 1585, buried at 
Winchester, and remembered for his persevering hatred of the converts to Protes- 
tantism. On his death-couch he exclaimed, it is said, "Erravi cum Petro, sed non 
flevi cum Petro*' (I have erred with Peter, but have not wept with him). Lancelot 
Andrews occupied the see from 1618-82 ; Hoadley, from 1734 to 1761. Its present 
occupant was consecrated in 1827. 

The Cathedral establishment consists of a dean and five canons, four minor 
canons, one organist, one deputy-organist, and ten choristers. The yearly revenue 
averages £22,000. QRiere are two choral services daily : at 10 and 4 in summer, 
10 and 8 in the winter. 

iF To our general view of the Cathedral we may add the following details, for 
the convenience of the tourists who may wish to examine it more closely : — 

Inscription on William of WykehcmCs Torrib. 

" Wilhelmus dictus Wykeham, Jacet hie nece victus ,* 

Istius ecclesisB Prsesul, reparavit eamque. 

Longus erat dapifer, probat hoc cum divite pauper ; 

Consiliis pariter regni fuerat bene dexter. 

Huno docet esse pium fundatio collegiorum, 

Oxoniffi primum stat, Wintonieeque secundum. 

Jugiter oretis tumulimi quicunque videtis. 

Pro tantis meritis quod sit sibi vita perennis." 
" Here, overthrown by death, lies William sunamed Wykeham ; 
He was bishop of this church, which he repaired, 
He was unbounded in hospitality, as the rich and poor alike can prove, 
He was also an able politician, and a counseUor of the state ; 
By the colleges which he founded, his piety is made known ; 
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The first of which is at Oxford, and the second at Winchester. 

Ton, who behold this tomb, cease not to pray 

That, for such great merits, he may enjoy life everlasting." 

List of the principal Monvments not previously noticed : — 



Audley, Earl, Presbytery, 8. aisle. 
Balgay, Dr. Thos., nave, S. aisle. 
Banbury, Earl, nave, N. aisle. 
Cheney, Dean, nave, S. aisle. 
Chemocke, V., Sir, nave, N. aisle. 
Coker, W., Dr., Presbytery, N. aisle. 
Combe, M., Dr., nave, N. aisle. 
Crawford, A., Dr., nave, N. aisle. 
Davies, Mary, M!rs., S. transept. 
Exeter, Countess, nave, central aisle. 
Fell, Captain, nave, S. aisle. 
Garbett, W., N. transept, east side. 
Harris, Dr., nave, S. aisle. 
Home, Bishop, nave, central aisle. 
Iremonger, F. Bev., with an efiSgy, N. 

transept. 
EnoUys, Thos., nave, S. aisle. 
Langton, Bp., Presbytery, S. aisle. 
Leving, Bp., Presbytery, 8. aisle, 
littlehales, Dr., nave, N. aisle. 
Mews, Bishop, Presbytery, N. aisle. 



Morley, Bishop, nave, N. aisle. 

Naylor, Dean, nave, S. aisle. 

Nicholas, De Ely, Bishop, Presbytery, 
S. aisle. 

North, Henrietta, nave, S. aisle. 

Ogle, Chaloner, N. transept, 8, side. 

Poulter, Brownlow, Rev., nave, N. aisli. 

Pyle, Dr., nave, 8. aisle. 

Rennell, Dean, N. transept. 

Richards, Chas., Rev., nave, N. aisle. 

8erres, John, N. transept. 

Stanley, Dr., nave, 8. aisle. 

Symonds, Wm. (founder of Christ's Hos- 
pital, Winton), Presbytery, N. aisle. 

Thomas, Bishop, nave, 8. aisle. 

Townshend, Sir Isaac, 8. transept. 

Trimwell, Bp., nave, central aisle. 

Turner, Dr., Presbytery, 8. aisle. 

Two Brothers, nave, N. aisle. 

Walkelin, Bp., 8. transept. 

Watson, Bp., nave, central aisle. 



Morgan, CoL, nave, N. aisle. 

There are also two Crimean memorials : one, of black and white marble, with 
military figures, to Major-General Sir John Campbell^ Bart., d. 1855, erected by the 
officers and soldiers of the SOth regiment ; and another of white Carrara marble, 
with a bas-relief of an angel mourning over the body of a dead soldier, to those offi- 
cers and soldiers of the 7th Fusiliers who fell in the campaigns of 1854-55.] 

From tlie Cathedral we wander into the Close, whose air of 
monastic seclusion has for the weary mind a wonderful charm ; 
and notice, on the south-west buttress, a curious anagram, forming 
the words, " Iliac, precator; hoc viator, amhula,*^ in this wise : — 

-* ILL FREC 

\ ■\ 

AC ATOR 

/ / 

H AMBULA VI "^ 

In the slype, or narrow way in front, a similar fancy gives us — 
" Sacra sit ilia choro, servafit istaforo^ as thus : — 
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The Close occupies tlie site of the old Priory cloisters, pulled 
down by Bishop Home in 1563. This Benedictine House con- 
sisted of a prior and forty monks, and at the epoch of the Disso- 
lution, their revenues, amounting to ^1500 per annum, were 
appropriated to the maintenance of the new chapter. The 
RaiOR's House is now the Deanery ; its arched entrance, temp. 
Henry IIX, remains, and the Hall, though now divided into seve- 
ral apartments. Here Charles IX frequently lodged on his visits 
to Winchester to watch the progress of his new palace. On one 
occasion he was accompanied by Nell Gwynne, for whom the pre- 
bendal house, then inhabited by Kenn, was set apart. The good 
man refused admission to so lewd a woman, and King Charles 
had the sense to appreciate his virtuous courage. When the see 
of Bath and Wells soon afterwards became vacant, he asked, 
" Where is the good little man who refused his lodging to poor 
Nell ?" and bestowed the bishopric upon him. 

A "curious wooden structure** with an Edwardian roof, and 
corbels fashioned into the heads of a king and bishop— Church 
and State — ^is now made use of for the Dean*s Stable. Oppo- 
site the Deanery some apartmente with groined roofs, and thir- 
teenth century work, are said to form a portion of the Strangers' 
Hall ; and a passage, by the old Chapter House, leads to the 
Cathedral Library, whose boast and pride is a gloriously illu- 
minated copy of the Vulgate, dating from the first half of the 
twelfth century. 

Our next ramble must conduct us to "the parent of Eton, 
and the model of Westminster,** 

WILLIAM of WYKEHAM*S COLLEGE, founded by that 
great man in 1387, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. On the 
24th of March 1393 it was solemnly opened, to the infinite joy 
of its founder, and the exceeding admiration of the people. It 
occupied the site of an earlier school where (it is said) four 
Saxon kings were educated, and where Wykeham himself first 
"drank deep** at "the Pierian spring.** His design was a great 
one, and enlarged the principles of education hitherto accepted in 
England. It was, in fact,* the institution of a preparatoiy school, 
to which his New College at Oxford was intended to be the sup- 
plement. 

He appointed a warden and ten fellows, representing the 
eleven apostles ; two masters, and seventy scholars, the number 
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of oTir Savioui's disciples ; three chaplainSi and three derks, the 
six faithful deacons — Nicholas the apostate not being considered ; 
and sixteen choristers^ who indicated the four greater and twelve 
lesser prophets. The original foundation remains as Wykeham 
established it ; but^ in addition, a considerable number of " com- 
moners " are received and educated. For years it has held an 
honourable place among our great public scliools, and it has con- 
tributed to the literature and histoiy of England — ^Archbishop 
Chicheley ; Bishops Waynflete and Fox ; Archbishop Warham ; 
Bishops Bilson, Eenn, Lowth, Burgess, Huntingford, and Maud ; 
Admirals Sir J. Keats, and Sir J. Borlase Warren ; General Lord 
Seaton, General Sir B. England, Sir Henry Wotton ; Speakers 
Onslow, Cornwall, Sidmouth, and Lord Eversley, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Sir Thomas Browne, Harris the essayist ; the poets 
Otway, Collins, Somerville, Young, Dibdin, Ambrose Phillips, and 
Lisle Bowles, Archbishop Howley, Sidney Smith, et cum multis 
aliia. What a vast but silent influence upon our laws, letters, 
and fame has Wykeham's college exercised ! 

The corporation consists of the warden and fellows, to whom 
the entire management is intrusted. The scholars are chosen 
annually at an election in July, and as vacancies occur in New 
College, Oxford, they are filled up from this school. They re- 
ceive annually a black college gown, in which they must at all 
times appear, and those who can prove their relation to the 
family of Wykeham, receive annually forty shillings. After the 
annual midsummer examination, the celebrated song of ^'Dulce 
Domum " is sung by the boys in the courts and grounds of the 
college, and produces a fine effect. It was written, we are told, 
by a boy who was detained at the college during the holidays, 
and who also amused himself by cutting the "misemaze" or 
labyrinth on St. Catherine's hill. When his self-imposed task was 
completed he fell into a despondency and died,—- died beneath a 
wide-branching elm, which for years was known as the ^' Domimi 
tree." 

The bmldings form two quadrangles and a cloister, besides 
the recent additions to which we shaU presentiy refer. Li the 
centre stands a noble gateway tower, ornamented with a niched 
statue of the Virgin. Entering through it into the outer court, 
we notice on the east the warden's house, a modem addition ; 
west, his stables ; south, the second master's residence ; and 
north, the brew-house. A second tower opens into the inner 
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court. It is enriched with fine canopied niches, occupied by 
figures of the Yiigin, Wykeham, and the archangel Gabriel. 
Similar statues are placed on the other side. The chapel and 
hall occupy the south of this quadrangle ; the buildings appro- 
priated to the scholars are placed on the north, east, and west. 
The Chapel is a noble pile. We approach it through an anti- 
chapel, which is surmounted by a tower, added by Warden Thor- 
bum towards the dose of the fifteenth century. Here are the 
brasses and stalls, removed from the chapel itself in 1681. 
Among the former observe the memorials to John Monys, the 
first warden, and Bishop White, 1559. 

The Chapel is 102 feet long and 33 broad. It is lofty ; its 
roof is bold and magnificent, its windows are richly emblazoned. 
The tourist must suppose " the removal of the obtrusive screen 
and wainscoting of the reformers, and in imagination restore the 
high altar and canopies over the stalls, carved in stone," if he 
would realize the full beauty of Wykeham's design. Then let 
him note the exquisite ceiling, and curious '^fan tracery in 
wood," afterwards imitated by Close, Henry the Sixth's archi- 
tect, at King's College, Cambridge. The grand east window, 40 
feet by 24 feet, he cannot fail to admire. It represents our 
Saviour's genealogical tree. At the bottom you see Jesse lying, 
and the tree, taking root in him, spreads itself upwards full of 
kings and sages, the crucifixion in the centre, and the resurrection 
at the summit This painted glass, however, is almost all 
modem. Its merits are considerable. The figures are good, and 
the colouring is rich and broad. 

The altar-piece, representing the " Salutation of the Virgin," 
by Le Moyne, was presented by Dr. Burton, a former warden. 

The Sacribtt, and Muniment Tower above it, adjoin the 
north side of the chapeL Their fittings are left in their true 
mediaeval condition, worm-eaten lockers, rude and curious drawers, 
just as they were touched five centuries ago by William of Wyke- 
ham's fingers. 

The Cloisters are 132 feet square, are roofed with Irish 
oak, and contain many brasses. In the enclosed area is a 
library, erected in 1430 by John Fromondy who was a liberal 
benefactor to both of Wykeham's colleges. Here is preserved 
William of Wykeham's pedigree, traced up to Adam. Turning 
back to the quadrangle, a flight of stone steps conducts to the 
Hall, which is 63 feet long, 33 feet broad, and proportionately 
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lofty. It is finished with a lich open roof, the timbers of which 
are curiously carved and arranged, with coloured busts of kings 
and bishops for corbels. Along the sides are the tables of the 
scholars, at the upper end is the dais, for the table of the warden 
and prefects. The daily dinners consist of mutton, except on 
Wednesdays, when beef is the fare. The scholars call their 
meals dispers. Descending the stairs, we proceed to a small 
room adjoining the kitchen, to view a curious painting of a hirco- 
cervus, or man-animal — ^French in origin — called the " Trusty 
Servant," partly resembling an ass, a deer, a hog, and a man. 
It is thus explained (we omit the Latin) : — 

" A trusty servant's portrait "would you see, 
This emblematic figure well survey : 
The porker's snout, not nice in diet shews ; 
The padlock shut, no secret he'll disclose ; 
Patient, the ass, his master's rage will bear ; 
Swiftness in errand, the stag's feet declare ; 
Loaden his left hand, apt to labour saith ; 
The vest, his neatness ; open hand his faith ; 
Girt with his sword ; his shield upon his arm : 
Himself and master he'll protect from harm." 

Between the hall stairs and the porch of the chapel is a pas- 
sage which leads to a fourth court. In this court is the School, 
90 feet by 36 feet, which was erected chiefly at the expense of 
gentlemen who have been educated in the college, temp. Charles 
IL Over the entrance is a noble statue of Wykeham, by Gabriel 
Gibber, with a suitable inscription. At the east end are certain 
rules to be observed by the scholars ; whilst at the opposite ex- 
tremity are the following inscriptions and devices : — 

AUT DISOB, -f ^ ™rosier^^ } '^^ ejected reward of learning. 

/An inkhom, a'N 

case of matbe- J The em'blems of those who depart 
matical instni- >- and choose a civil or military 
ments, and a i life, 
sword. ) 

MANET SORS f . flA««««i I The lot of those who will qualilV 

TERTIAC^DI, t -^-^^^^i^*®' j- themselves for neither. 

'^ At each end stands an old-fS&shioned chair, one for the master, 
and one for the second master — ^with their crimson cushions ; and 
on the floor, instead of that succession of desks and benches, 
which is found in modem schools, there is here and there a sort 
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of massy square frame-work of oak, raised on as many square posts 
about a foot, or something more, £rom the ground. This serves 
the scholars for seats, eveiy one having on this rude kind of frame 
his school-box standing by him, which having an upper lid, sup- 
plies him at once with a reading-desk, and a depository for his 
books. These boxes are termed Sc6bB^^-{Howitt), 

The Dormitories, seven in number, are on the ground-floor. 
The walls are inscribed, in white letters on a black ground, with 
the names of the scholars who have gone hence to New College, 
Oxford. The Infirmary, temp, Charles IL, adjoins the play- 
ground. The Commoners* Hall and Apartments, rebuilt in 
1841, occupy a site behind the head-master^s house, and near the 
school. 

We turn now to the other objects of interest in Winchester — 
objects, indeed, of such surpassing interest that we would fain 
gossip about them through many a dosely^printed page — and we 
shall notice them in the order of their importance, not according 
to their position in or near the city, that the tourist may visit 
either, or all of them, when and how he pleases. 

Next in importance to the Cathedral is, certainly, the Hos- 
pital OF St. Cross (graphically depicted by Anthony TroUope in 
his " Barchester Towers'*), to which that interest attaches " which 
belongs to whatever i9 first of its own class." It is about 1 mile 
from the town, and may best be reached by a footpath through 
the meadows of the Itchen. William Howitt has pleasantly re- 
lated his '^ Experiences" on the occasion of a visit to it, and a 
quotation from Ms lively pages will amuse the tourist : — " We 
passed on our left the old refectory, called ' Hundred-mennes- 
Hall,' because there a hundred poor men were daily entertained ; 
on our right having the kitchen where the cookery was done for 
such a company ; and if the hundred men were there no longer, 
we had no sooner presented ourselves at the porter's lodge than 
we found the porter still at his post ; and as bound by the rules 
of St. Blois, the founder, and just as was the wont of the olden 
time, he immediately craved us to partake of the hospitality of the 
house. Not a stranger, from the days of King Stephen to the 
present hour, on presenting himself at that wicket, but was, and 
is, entitled to receive bread and beer. Accordingly, the horn, a 
genuine vessel of the good old tunes, no glass or crockery of these 
artificial days, was produced, and the eleemosynary bread ; and 
we ate and drank, and praised great Haziy de Blois, and the porter, 
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that the bread they gave was good bread, and the beer good beer, 
for, sober itself, it would keep all who drank it sober, so that even 
a teetotaller, though a kind of creature unknown to Be Blois and 
his times, might taste it with a conscience, and no weaiy way- 
farer need dread its bewildering h\m on his journey. Two gal- 
Ions of beer and two loaves of bread are daily distributed to those 
who seek relief ; another fact testifying to the wisdom of the 
brewer, and the moderation of the poor, who scorn to take undue 
advantage of such generous hospitaUty." 

This famous hospital, like most medieeval buildings, was of 
quadrangular form, enclosing a court. Three sides of the square 
remain ; the fourth being removed, has opened " a cheerful pros- 
pect into the green fields." A massive gateway-tower admits into 
the court, and above, on its outer &ont, in a fair niche, kneels, 
not Be Blois, but the second founder of this hospital and builder 
of this tower, the notorious Cardinal Beaufort, in his cardinal's 
hat and robes. Two other niches in a line with this are empty ; 
one is supposed to have contained the Holy Cross, the other St. 
John, the patron saint of hospitallers. 

Entering the court we have on our left a cloister-portico, or 
ambulatory, where the brethren exercise in bad weather. Li a 
projecting recess stands a table said to have been used by Charles 
II. when encamped on St. Catherine's Hill. Over the cloister are 
the men's room, and a room where the sick brethren were for- 
merly lodged. The opposite side of the court consists of the house 
of the brethren, who have each three small chambers and a gar- 
den ; must be single men ; and wear a black gown with a silver 
cross on the breast. The porter is allowed to have his wife to 
reside with him, and she cooks for the establishment 

[When De Blois fonnded Ms Hospital in 1136, he intended it for thirteen poor 
men, " decayed, and past their strength," while a hundred "out-pensioners" were 
to receive a daily allowance, and the residue of the income was to be appropriated 
to general charity. William of Wykeham duly restored and reformed the estab- 
lishment during his episcopate, and Cardinal Beaufort added a separate foundation, 
" The Almshouse of Noble Poverty," for the support of two priests, 86 brethren, 
and three nuns, who were to attend upon the sick. But Edward IV., in 1461-4, 
resumed the lands bestowed by the Lancastrian bishop, and the Hospital returned 
to the plan laid down by its original founder. Of late years, as the tourist will re- 
member, the law has stepped in to divide its revenues more equally, and deprived the 
Master (the late Earl of Guildford) of the lion's share which he had hitherto enjoyed. 
There are now 18 brethren ; a weekly donation is bestowed upon the poor of the 
city ; the "Wayfarer's Dole" is duly given when claimed by a stranger; and upon 
the Feast of the Holy Gross (May Sd), and the anniversary of the founder's death 
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(Augnst lOX and on the Eves recognixed by the Cholrch of England, public charities 
are distributed.] 

On the Bontli side of the quadrangle is the Hall. Here the 
tourist's attention should be directed to the portable Shrine, 
''which, when closed, has the appearance of a cupboard, but 
when opened reveals the Virgin and Child, and other holy per- 
sonages ;" to the Minstrels' Gallerj, surmounting the old-fashioned 
dais and screen ; to black jacks and candlesticks of the most primi- 
tive character ; to the high-pitched roof of Irish oak ; and the 
two-light windows emblazoned with Beaufort's escutcheon. At 
the east end of the hall there hangs an early Qerman design, 
'' The Adoration of the Magi," which has been erroneously ascribed 
to Durer. 

Beyond the Founder's room (to which we climb by a curious 
old staircase) may be visited a second chamber, which contains 
some presses of carved oak, and on its west wall, the initials and 
motto of Boger Sherborne, Master of the Hospital in 1403. 

The glory of St. Cross, however, is its Chubch. With the 
exception of the front and upper storey of the west end, which 
are ascribed to Wykeham and Beaufort, the greater portion is due 
to Henry deBlois, and is one of the finest examples of Transition- 
Norman extant in England. Its ground-plan is cruciform, with 
aisles to the nave and choir, but not to the transepts. Length, 
160 feet, breadth 120 feet. A massive stately square tower 
rises in tiie centre. The clerestory, and the great west window, 
are in the finest Decorated style imaginable. It should be 
remarked that scarcely two pillars, two corbels, or two arches are 
alike. All are beautifcd, but differ in their beauty; shewing 
a wonderful affluence of imcy and singular facility of execution. 
The choir, and some other parts of the church are paved with 
glazed tiles, some of them ornamented with gigantic figures of 
ftiiimftlft and fEmtastic emblems, others with the words in old 
English capitals, %^9^ 3^99^ ^ designed, doubtlessly, to recal 
the wandering thoughts of a brother to the purposes of devo- 
tion. The piscina and bracket at the east end of the north 
aisle should be noticed ; the exquisite carved woodwork of the 
stalls, temp, Henry VlLl. ; the credence table, ornamented with 
the symbolic ''eagle and scroll" of the Evangelist John; the 
stone screens each side of the altar; the intersecting arches 
of the triforium, erroneously supposed to have suggested the 
Pointed style; t^e clustered vaulting shafts; the rich mould- 
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ings of the windows ; the general Early English character of the 
nave ; here are points of the highest importance for the architec- 
tural student The gradual development of the Pointed style 
may here be studied with the fullest advantage. The building 
before you seems to be a collection of architectural essays, with 
respect to the disposition and form, both of the essential parts 
and of the subordinate ornaments. Here we find the ponderous 
Saxon pillar, of equal dimensions in its circumference and its 
length, which, however, supports an incipient pointed arch. • The 
windows and arches are some of them short, with semi-circular 
heads, and some of them immoderately long, and terminating like a 
lance. Others are in the horse-shoe form, of which the entrance into 
the north porch is the most antique specimen. In one place we have 
a curious triangular arch. The capitals and bases of the columns 
alternately vary in their form, as well as in their ornaments. 
The same circumstance is observable in the ribs of the arches, 
especially in the north and south aisles; some of them being 
plain, and others profusely embellished, and in different styles, 
even within the same arch. Here we view almost every kind of 
Saxon and Norman ornament — ^the chevron, the billet, the hatched, 
the pellet, the fret, the indented, the nebula, the wavy, all su- 
perbly executed"— (i/t7/i«r). 

Remark the monument in the south aisle to Mr. Speaker 
Comtoall, d. 1780 ; and the brass, under the tower-arch, of John 
de Campden, warden, d. 1382. 

WoLVESLET Castle, in College Street, was the ancient 
episcopal palace, built by Bishop Henry de Blois in 1138. Its 
name is traditionally derived from the tribute of wolves' heads 
which the Welsh chieftains every year delivered on this spot 
to King Edgar; more probably, it commemorates some Saxon 
" UK " or " Wulph" to whom the " ey" or island here belonged. 
The walls of the keep ^(Norman in character), and a portion 
of the outer walls ; the Perpendicular Chapel erected by Bishop 
Langton, and now attached to the Diocesan Training School; 
an arch — a window — some venerable time-worn stones; these 
are all that remain of the splendid palatial stronghold where 
Queen Mary first welcomed Philip of Spain ; where that famous 
marriage-dance took place after the fatal bridal, at which the Eng- 
lish ladies outshone the dark-eyed beauties of Spain; which 
in the reign of Stephen "endured a severe siege;" which, 
after the surrender of the city to Cromwell, was terribly shat- 
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tered and devastated. Twenty years after its fall, Bishop Morley, 
the founder of the Widows' College, in the College Yard, erected 
'' a spacious and noble house" on the site, which was ^own as 
the Bishop's Palace, and which Bishop Brownlow North pulled 
down towards the close of the eighteenth centuiy. 

Between Bishop Morley's College, founded in 1672 for the 
widows of clergymen, and the Cathedral itself, was the site of 
Hyde Abbey, the "Newan Mynstre,*' which the Great Alfred 
erected as a mausoleum for himself and his successors. He was 
interred within its walls, and his design was carried out by his son, 
Edward the Elder. The abbey, however, its "mitred abbot,'* its 
monks and treasures, were removed, temp, Henry I., to the present 
site of the "County Bridewell," without the walls. At the Disso- 
lution, its yearly revenue was estimated at j£865. When the foun- 
dations of the bridewell were being excavated, a grave>slab in- 
scribed with the name of Alfred the Qreat was discovered, and 
removed to Corby Castle. How is it that Winchester contains 
no public memorial of this illustrious prince, " the wonder and 
astonishment of all ages," who " has never had a defect imputed to 
him as a sovereign, or a fault as a man ?" A gateway and some 
portions of the walls still perpetuate the memory of Hyde Abbey. 

The site of the Royal Palace, built in the thirteenth 
century by Henry IH, is now known as the Castle Hill. St. 
Stephen's Hall is occupied by the Winchester County Court, and 
its pillared aisles, once resonant with kingly music and the voices of 
squires and nobles, now echoes with the shrill declamation of 
Hampshire lawyers. It is 110 feet in length and 55 feet in 
breadth, and divided by double rows of clustered columns into 
three aisles. Its most interesting feature is the famous "Bound 
Table of King Arthur," suspended over the judge's seat in the Nisi 
Prius Court. It is not older, however, than the early part of the 
sixteenth centuiy. A double rose forms the centre, and over it sits 
the son of Pendragon, throned and crowned. From this point 
shoot out to the circumference four and twenty party-coloured rays, 
each lettered with the name of one of Arthur^s knights. Observe 
the bullet- marks of Cromwell's soldiers. It is said that the table 
was repainted when Henry VIIL and Charles V. visited Win- 
chester in 1522, and that the following legend was placed under- 
neath it : — 

*' Carolus et Henricus vivant ; defensor uterqne 
HenricoB fidei, Carolns ecclesin," — 

3a 
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a Bomewliat ambiguous compliment The first mention of this 
Table in English literature occurs in Harding's Chronicle, but a 
'^ rota fortunae'* is said to have existed here as early as the reign of 
Henry HI. 

Winchester Castle was built by William the Conqueror to over- 
awe the stout Hampshire hinds, and was frequently resorted to by 
his successors until the end of the reign of Edward IIL That 
sovereign was bom here in 1206, and in 1232 rebuilt the present 
Hall, and some other parts of the Castle. Here Queen Isabella 
ordered the execution of her husband's champion, the nono- 
genarian but gallant Earl of Winchester. In the open area 
before it, Edmund Earl of Ke^t was beheaded in March 1330. 
He was so beloved by the commonalty that nearly the whole day 
elapsed before a headsman, and he a wretch from the Marshalsea 
Prison, could be bribed to perform his oflBce. The Castle was 
dismantled by CromweU in 1640. 

dose at hand is the West Gate, built in the reign of 
Henry HI. The chamber above it is used as the mimiment-room 
of the corporation, and contains a Winchester bushel of Henry 
Vn.'8 reign, a standard yard, and a weight, temp, Elizabeth, and 
several standard gallon and quart measures. The upper part of 
the Ejng's Gate, thirteenth century, is occupied by Little St. 
Swrram's Church, rebuilt in the sixteenth century. 

The City Cross is the great ornament of the High Street. 
It is supposed to have been erected in the reign of Henry VI., is 
44 feet high, and composed of three tiers of pointed arches, with 
canopied niches, originally adorned with statues. The figure 
which remains is either that of a St. Amphibalus, to whom, it is 
said, the second church erected in Winchester was dedicated, or to 
St. Lawrence. It may be remarked, that in the rear of the cross 
stands St. Lawrence Church. 

The Barracks — on the hiU overlooking the fair valley of 
the Itchen, brightest and purest of the Hampshire water-courses ! 
— are the only portion of the great palace contemplated by 
Charles II., and modelled upon that of Versailles, which reached 
completion. It was converted to its present purpose in 1810 
— ^the architect employed was Wren, — and the site chosen com- 
mands a grand view of the city. The foundation stone was laid 
in 1683. The king's death in 1686 put a stop to the works, 
which were never afterwards resumed. " Wren, with his usual 
magnificent ideas, intended to have added two vast wings to the 
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building, to have laid out the down behind as a park where the 
king might have enjoyed the pleasures of the chase, and to have 
run a magnificent street, 70 feet wide, direct from the palace to 
the Cathedral. K Charles had lived, Winchester might once more 
have held up its head. The influence his two years' residence had 
upon the dty is still apparent. The courtiers flocked here 
and built houses for themselves in great numbers. Peter 
Street, which runs in the direction of the palace, is full of 
the rich old brick houses of the period, the most prominent 
of which is the one built by the Duchess of Portsmouth. In 
the High Street the architecture of the period is also apparent, 
and Bishop Morley built his palace under the direction of Wren^' 
— Thornie, 

Winchester Bridge crosses the Itchen at the end of the High 
Street. St. Swithin built the first, and when his workmen roughly 
upset an old woman's basket of eggs, kindly exercised his miracu- 
, lous powers and made them whole again. The legend attached 
to the old Bridge is as wild and eerie as any of Hoffinan's fan- 
cies : — " According to the Monk Wolstem (who lived in the 
middle of the tenth century), a citizen of Winchester, who had 
gone to visit his form without the walls, was returning late to his 
home when — ^near the river, without the eastern gate — he was 
stopped by two dark and unclothed women {jnceas totas, ohsceno 
et corpore nudaa). They desired to speak to him, but the man, 
alarmed, ran from them in spite of their threats. A third female, 
however, of gigantic size aud robed in white, rushed down the 
hiU side, stopped, and struck him senseless to the ground. The 
three then disappeared in the waters of the river. On his recovery 
the man found himself a cripple, and crawled with difficulty to 
the east gate, which was close at hand. Mr. Wright (and no 
doubt justly) regards these mysterious ladies as an apparition of 
the ' Dea Matres,' whose altars are common in the North of 
England and in Belgic Gaul, and who are in fact identical with 
the Fates, or ' WsBlcyrien' of our Saxon ancestors. The intro- 
duction of Christianity had banished these old divinities in their 
loftier form, but they still held their ground in the shape of 
popular superstition"— (i/i^rray). 

Of the Ch(7RCHBS of Winchester our notes must necessarily 
be brief to a degree : — 

St. John's has a Perpendicular tower projecting at the end of 
the south aisla The arches of the nave are Transition-Norman, 
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the walls Early English. The screen, which crosses the nave and 
aisles, is Perpendicular. Bemark the piscina, and the hagioscopes 
north and south of the chancel arch. There is an Easter sepulchre, 
with sculptured shield-like emblems of our Saviour^s passion. 
The perpetual curacy, valued at £82, is in the Bishop of Win- 
chester's patronage. 

St. John's Chapel, at the end of the High Street, is late 
Early English, and was attached to the Hospital of St. John, 
founded in 1304 for poor men and women. The walls and roof 
of the latter belong to the ancient refectory. The main apart- 
ment has been fitted up as an assembly room. The hospital 
trustees are patrons of the living, which is valued at £100. 

Little St. Swithin's Church is situated over the King's 
Gate, and was designed for the accomniodation of the Cathedral 
servants. The Lord Chancellor is patron of the rectory, which is 
valued at £80. 

St. Lawrence Church, in the Square, consists of a nave and 
chancel only. The Bishops of Winchester inaugurate themselves 
by tolling the bell of the church. The rectory, worth £56, is in 
the patronage of the Lord Chancellor. 

St. Bartholomew's, in Hyde Street, has a nave and chanoeL 
The west doorway is Norman, and very fine. The font is an- 
cient. Patron, lie Lord Chancellor. Value of the vicarage, 
£100. 

St. Peter's, Cheese Hill, consists of a nave and aisle, sepa- 
rated by Transition-Norman arches springing from many colunms. 
At the east end are three Perpendicular windows. Observe the 
curiously carved corbels of the roof. Patron, the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Value of the rectory, £100. 

St. Maurice's, High Street, is modem and Early English. 
The tower, however, enriched with zigzag ornaments, is partly 
Norman. Patron, the Bishop of Winchester. Value of the rec^ 
tory (with St. Mary Ealendsor, rectory, and St Peter Colebrook, 
rectory, which have no existing churches), £145. 

St. Thomas', Southgate Street, a good Early Decorated build- 
ing with a shapely spire, recently erected. ITie rectory, valued 
at £145, is in the bishop's patronage. 

St. Michael's; Eingsgate Street, is modem and bad. The 
bishop is patron of the rectory, which is valued at £104. 

The Citt Library and Museum, in Jewry Street (admission 
free ; Curator, Henry Moody), should certainly be visited. A 
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good catalogue has been compiled by the curator, an archaeologist 
of repute, to whose "Sketches of Hampshire** we have been fre- 
quently indebted. We extract a few of the local memorabilia : — 

" The original Winchester Bushel, presented to the city by King Henry VII., 1487. 

Horn of the Warder of the ancient Castle, age probably 600 years. 

Three Taper-stands of the fifteenth century, discovered on the site of the ancient 

chapel on St. Giles' Hill. 
Ancient Bone-pins, found in Winchester. 
An ancient Battle-axe, found in the Lawn, Winchester. 
Ancient Steelyard Weight, found at Hyde Abbey. 
Portion of an ancient Rosary, found at Hyde Abbey. 
Anglo-Saxon enamelled Fibula, found at Hyde Abbey. 
Two Roman Mill-stones, discovered without Westgate. 
Cannon-balls, 4 lbs. weight, taken out of the south wall of the city, and probably 

fired when the castle was besieged and taken by Oliver CromwelL 
Swords, discovered several feet under tiie suiflace witiiout Westgate, apparently 

made in an emergency, probably in the reign of King Charles L 
Roman Urn, found in Hyde Field. 
Athenian Vase, found in Winchester. 

Roman Urn, containing burnt bones, discovered in Water Lane. 
Another found on the site of the old museum. 
English Pottery, found in Winchester. 

Tesselated Pavement and Encaustic Tiles, found in Winchester. 
Consent of the Mayor and Aldermen of Winchester to the union of the churches of 

St Maurice and St. Kalendar, 1688, in a tnme ornamented with Scripture 

representations in straw work. 
Armour fh>m Winchester College. " 

There is also a good collection of casts of seals, royal, eccle- 
siastical, and inunicipal — the major part belonging to the churches, 
abbeys, and corporations of Hampshire. They are nearly eighty 
in number. 

The best vieto-jmnts are, of course, from the Downs, which 
almost encircle the old historic city, especially from the elevation 
crowned by the Barracks ; from St. Catherine's Hill, where may 
be traced the foundationB of an ancient chapel, and the outline of 
a labyrinth, or mise-maze ; from St. Giles* Hill, — the great Fair 
has dwindled down to a sorry exhibition ; and Compton Down, 
where some venerable trees mark the site of '' Oliver^s Battery," 
the observation-camp occupied by Cromwell. 

[Hints fob Ramblbs. — ^L From St Cross, over the Itchen, and climb Si Cathe- 
rine's Hill. Return by the meadow-path along the river.— S. From the ruins of 
Hyde Abbey to Headboume Worthy. Then to King's Worthy, Martyr's Worthy, 
and EMton. Return to the town by Winnal Magdalene.— S. To Week, and thence, 
north-east, to Littleton. Cross to Sparsholt Visit Pitt Down, and return by the 
old Roman road fh>m Sarum ; Oliver's Battery lies to the right about 1 mile. Enter 
the town by Castle HflL— i. To St. Catherine's Hill, and by way of Twyford Down 
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to Twyford. CrosB the Itchen at Shawford, and bo to Compton. Betnm hy St. 
Cross. — 5. To Worthy Down, and thence, north, to Stoke Charity. Cross eastward 
to Micheldever, and return by the Roman road, now known as Fopham Lane, 
throng King's Worthy and Headbonme Worthy. — 6. Throng Winnal Magdalene 
to Easton, and thence through Martyr's Worthy, Itching Abbots, and Itching Stoke, 
to Old Alresford. Gross to New Alresford, and return by the Alton and Winches- 
ter road.] 
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As we leave the city, WINNAL MAGDALENE (population, 
117), partly included in the city boundaries, lies on our left. 
The rectory, valued at ;fil70, is in the bishop's patronage ; the 
Church, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene, we shall not turn aside 
to visit. A pleasant road, following with tolerable accuracy the 
course of the crystal Itchen, divides, near Lone Farm, into two 
branches ; — ^that to the left leads us through Abbot's Worthy 
into King's Worthy ; that to the right goes directly to Easton. 
But as the former road also winds round to Easton, we shall pre- 
fer it for our present purpose. 

The tourist, therefore, is requested to consider himself in the 
meadow-encircled village of KING'S WORTHY (population, 382) 
— ^Fr., weorth, Saxon, a farm — which derives its regal prefix from 
its ownership by the Conqueror at the time of the compilation 
of Domesday Book. The Church is mainly Perpendicular, with 
a Perpendicular font, and an ancient stone cross inserted in the 
east wall. Abbot's Worthy is a tything, which formerly belonged 
to the Abbey of Hyde. Between the two (and skirting the road 
to Micheldever as well as that to Martyr's Worthy) lies the feir 
demesne of Worthy Park (J. Hardy, Esq.) The house, built in 
1816, looks down upon the sweet vale of the Itchen. 

One mile east we reach MARTYR'S WORTHY (population, 
251). Whence it derives its peculiar appellation is unknown. 
The Church has been fearfully " restored," but retains two fine 
Norman doorways. It has a wooden tower, and is dedicated to 
St. James. Patron of the rectory the bishop ; value, £484. 



Across the Itchen Hes EASTON (population, 485), which 
should be visited for the sake of its Church, Transition-Norman, 
and dedicated to St. Mary. Observe the apsidal termination of 
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the chancel, and the recessed and richly decorated arch of the 
south doorway. A monument to Agatha, relict of Bishop Barlow 
of Chichester, records that her five daughters were all married to 
bishops. The rectory, attached to the episcopal patronage, is 
valued at £485. 

Passing the little hamlet of Chilland, and stiU ascending the 
river-valley, — ^the chalk hills raising their rounded crests on either 
hand,— we arrive at ITCHEN ABBAS, or ABBOTS (population, 
256), picturesquely clustered on the Itchen's bank. The Church 
is small, with Norman doorways and Perpendicular additions. 
Of the staircase and entrance to the rood-loft there are remains. 
It belonged to the Abbey of Eomsey, which maintained here a 
prebend to preach to its abbess and her flock of nuns. The rec- 
tory is valued at ;£518. 

The road across the river leads to AVINGTON (population, 
176), and traversing Aytnckton Park (J. Shelley, Esq.), joins the 
lower Winchester road. In the reign of Elizabeth this fine estate 
was purchased by an ancestor of the late Duchess of Buckingham. 
It passed into the hands of its present owner when the Duke's 
estates came '^ to the hammer.*' The house, near a noble sheet 
of water fed by the river Arle, was built by the late Duke of 
Chandos, and occupies the site of a mansion in which Charles IL 
visited that infamous Countess of Shrewsbury who held th& Duke 
of Buckingham's horse while he fought and mortally wounded 
her husband. (See Pepyi^ Diary and De Orammonfs Memoirs for 
details of this shamefol scandal) 

@* South is HuHPHAGE, or HuMFAas Wood. It was a forest 
attached to the Crown, and the Conqueror gave Bishop Walkelyn, 
when engaged in rebuilding Winchester Cathedral, pennission to 
collect as much timber as he could fell in four days and nights. 
The Bishop got together a wonderful number of carpenters, and 
within the time allowed him, cut down the whole forest, so that 
the king, passing near the spot a short time afterwards, cried out, 
'' Have I lost my wits ? or am I bewitched ? Surely I had here 
a most delightful wood 1" Great indeed was his wrath when 
he understood the trick that had been played upon him. But 
the Bishop clothed himself in sony attire, and throwing himself 
at the king's feet, begged to be allowed to resign his mitre so that 
he retained his sovereign's Mendship : and the Conqueror waa 
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pacified, observing, — " I was as much too lavish in my gift as you 
were greedy in availing yourself of it." 

AVINGTON (population, 163) lies in the valley of the Arle, 
looking out upon the verdurous hills. Its Church, or so much 
of it as has escaped the churchwarden and the caipenter, is 
Norman. Value of the rectory, ;£219. Patron, the Bishop. 
The Arle here swells ''with tributary flood'' the pleasant Itchen. 

Re-crossing the river, we arrive at ITCHEN STOKE (popu- 
lation, 348), 6 miles from Winchester, with a Church erected in 
1831 at the cost of Lord Ashburton. The Dean of Westmioster 
holds the vicarage, which is in Lord Ashburton's patronage, and 
valued at £320, 

We must once more seek the south bank of the stream, and 
keep through the pasture and the com-fleld to TITCHBORNE 
(population, 378), so named from, its position at the source of the 
Itdien. From a period anterior to the Conquest the manor has 
been held by a family of the same name. About eighty or ninety 
years after that memorable epoch, Sir Roger de Tychbome 
founded the Parish Church — an interesting Norman edifice, 
which stands upon a distant hill, a notable and conspicuous 
landmark. In its north aisle are several ancient memorials of 
the old Saxon family ; amongst others, a monument to the Lady 
Mahella, the foundress of " the Tichbome Dole." 

Of " the Tichbome Dole'* the following legend is narrated : — 
" When the Lady Mabella, worn out with age and infirmity, was 
lying on her deathbed, she besought her loving husband, Sir 
Roger de Tychbome, as her last request, that he would grant her 
the means of leaving behind her a charitable bequest, in a dole 
of bread to be distributed to all who should apply for it annually, 
on the feast of the Annunciation of the blessed Yiigin Mary. 
Sir Roger readily acceded to the request, by promising the pro- 
duce of as much land as she could go over in the vicinity of the 
park, while a certain brand or billet was burning, supposing, that 
from her long infirmity (as she had been bedridden for some 
years), she would be able to go round a small portion only of his 
property. The venerable dame, however, ordered her attendants 
to convey her to the comer of the park, where, being deposited 
on the groimd, she seemed to acquire a renovation of strength, 
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and, to the surprise of her anxious and admiring lord, who began 
to wonder where this pilgrimage might end, she crawled round 
several rich and goodly acres. The field which was the scene of 
her extraordinary feat retains the name of Crawls to this day. 
It is situated near the entrance of the park, and contains an area 
of 23 acres. Her task being completed, ^e was reconveyed to 
her chamber, when, summoning her family to her bedside, she 
predicted the prosperity of the family while that annual dole 
existed, and left her malediction on any one of her descendants 
who should be so mean or covetous as to discontinue it ; pro- 
phesying that when this happened, the family would become 
extinct, from the failure of heirs-male, and that this would be 
foretold by a generation of seven sons being followed immediately 
after by a generation of seven daughters, and no son'* — {Jotimalj 
British Archceol, Assoc., xi). The dole consisted of 1900 small 
loaves, but its distribution was the cause of so much disturbance 
that a sum of money is now, in lieu of it, divided among the 
neighbouring poor. 

The ancient moated Houbb of the Tichbomes was pulled 
down in 1803, and the present building erected. Its architec- 
tural merits are scanty, but its situation is picturesque. 

Two miles south is CHERITON (population, 668), the scene 
of a hot fight, on the 29th of March 1644, between the Boyalists 
imder Lord Hopton and the Earl of Forth, and the Roundheads, 
led by gallant Sir William Waller. Each army consisted of 
about 10,000 men ; the Parliamentarians lost 900, the Royalists, 
1400. Its consequences were serious ; *' it broke all the measures, 
and altered the whole scheme of the King's Coundl" — {Claren- 
don), Winchester fell into the hands of the Parliament, and the 
Royal party never again recovered their ground in the western 
counties. 

Chbbiton Church, dedicated to St Michael, is Early Eng- 
lish, but has suffered much £rom improvem/ents. The altar-floor 
is paved with rich encaustic tiles. The font is ancient ; the 
chancel-aroh of excellent span. The rectory, valued at j£l500, 
is in the bishop's patronage. 

We return from Cheriton to Titohbornb, and leaving 
TiCHBORNB House on our left, keep northward, through a fertile 
and sequestered valley, to NEW ALRESFORD (population. 
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1618. Inn: The Swan) — i.«., the ford over the Arle — 7 miles 
from Winchester and 10 miles from Alton. The tourist will 
remember, with the gratitnde which is due to a great writer, 
that New Alresford was the birthplace of Miss Mitford. It is 
not a large town ; it is not a busy town ; its houses are not of 
mnch pretension ; its main street is hiUy and not spedaUy pic- 
turesque ; but it is considerable when contrasted with OLD 
ALBESFORD (population, 523), which lies across the Arle, and 
there, apparently, lives upon its antiquity. New Alresford 
returned representatives to ike Parliaments of Edward L, and, at 
a later period, " teemed with fullers, dyers, and clothiers ;" but 
it was burnt by the Boyalists after Cheriton fight, and in 1689 
suffered from an accidental conflagration, so that for fulling mills 
now one might look in vain. 

Alresford Pond was formed by Bishop de Lucy, temp, 
Bichard L, and acts as a reservoir for the river Itchen. It 
originally covered about 200, now occupies 60 acres. The Arle, 
one of the tributaries of the Itchen, rises near Ripley Dean, and 
unites, below Avington, with the greater stream. 

New Alresford Church was rebuilt after the fire in 1689, 
and has justly been characterized as ''more commodious than 
handsome." It is a chapelry to Old Alresford Church, which 
may be commended as a decent modem body, with a fine ancient 
tower. 

The great Admiral Lord Rodney, who, in his action with 
De Grasse, first attempted the manoeuvre of '' breaking the line," 
was interred at Old Alresford in 1792. 

Our next resting-place may be at BISHOPS SUTTON 
(population, 829), where, in the old times, the bishops of Win- 
chester had a summer palace and an extensive Kennel. Their 
remains have been converted into a malt-house. The Church, 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, is chiefly Norman, with an Early Eng- 
lish chanceL On the floor of the latter should be noticed a fine 
brass of a knight and lady, standing, with their hands clasped as 
if in prayer. The costume is that of the fifteenth century. 

Two miles north lies BIGHTON (population, 285), with a 
gray old Norman Church, dedicated to All Saints, which has 
received some Early English additions. Beyond it, at Qodbfield, 
are the remains of an andent Chapel, 26 feet by 13 feet, and a 
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small apartment adjoining, originaUy attached to a Precfeptory of 
the Knights of St. John. 

The road from Bishops Sutton descends into leafy Bopley 
Dean, and at about 1 1 miles from Winchester, passes to the left 
of ROPLEY (population, 818), where the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury was bom. His father held the vicarage of Bishops 
Sutton, to which the cure of Eopley is annexed, for about forty 
years. These benefices were afterwards filled by the primate 
himself. The Church is ancient, but uninterestmg. It was re- 
paired in 1848. In a field near the village, about a dozen years 
ago, a ploughman discovered some fine Roman torques. They 
may be inspected by the curious tourist. 

The road now trends somewhat abruptly to the north^^ast ; 
winds through wooded vales and up breezy hills ; and crosses 
many a bountiful pasture and teeming cornfield, and reaches 
ALTON, at 17 miles from Winchester. The whole route may be 
commended to the tourist for the picturesque scenery it opens 
up. He will pass near no village after Ropley is left behind 
him— -MEADSTEAD (population, 482), with its partly Norman, 
partly Early English Church, lying 2 miles to the left — ^until 
Chawtor is reached, and from that point a twenty minutes' walk 
will place him in the town abeady panegyrised for its ales and 
quakerism. 



BRANCH ROUTE— WINCHESTER to BISHOPS 

WALTHAM. 

A pleasant ramble, through no ordinary variety of scenery, is 
afforded by the road from Winchester to Bishops Waltham, 10 
miles. At first, the country is somewhat wild and rugged, but it 
soon softens into a rich woodland beauty, and closes at length in 
the bravest of pastures and the most fertile of com fields. At 
about half a mile from the Cathedral City we turn to the left, and 
cross the bare bleak hills to CHILCOMBE (population, 291), i.«., 
the hollow in the chalk, a village so sequestered in the depths of 
solitary downs that it seems to have no part or portion in the 
ordinary life of busy England. Its small Church is Norman, 
with a very curious English window ; " two square-headed lights, 
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with a quatrefoil over them, inserted in the original Noiman 
opening/' The pavement retains af few encaustic tiles. No 
visitor to Winchester should fiedl to stroll into Chilcombe that he 
may enjoy a new sensation — ^that of the most entire solitude 
within 2 miles of a famous city, and at about the same distance 
from an important line of railway. The small Inn here bears 
the peculiar sign of the '^ Heart in Hand.'' 

Returning into the main road, we now cross Longwood 
Warren, following the old Roman via to Portchester, until we 
reach MORESTED (population, 107), a small cluster of houses 
round a smaU church, 3 miles from Winchester. The bare hiUs 
and rugged heaths now merge into fresh cool copses and leafy 
vales — ^the hamlets we pass generally rejoicing in the Hampshire 
affix of shaw or how, a small wood — and on a pleasant ascent, in 
the centre of much delectable scenery, rises UPHAM (population, 
551), the birthplace Qn 1681) of Edward Young the poet, whose 
father at that time enjoyed the rectory. The Church is of stone, 
with a square tower, nave, chancel, and aisle. In 1642 it was 
used by the Roundhead troopers as a stable for their horses. The 
bishop is the patron of the rectory, which is valued at £625. 

From Upham we descend into' BISHOPS WALTHAM (popu- 
lation, 2265. Inns : Crown, Railway, Dolphin), u e,, the Bishop's 
town in the woodlands, where, for- four centuries, the bishops of 
Winchester had a palace or castle originally founded by Henry 
de Blois. Around the stronghold spread a picturesque park 
nearly 1000 acres in extent, and a broad tract of open country 
still called Wai/tham Chace, was also appropriated to their plea- 
sure. Henry XL dismantled the castle here, but shortly after- 
wards restored it to the bishop. It was within its stately walls 
that King Henry, in 1182, held his great coundl of the nobles, 
and obtained, as supplies for his projected crusade, 500 marks of 
gold and 42,000 marks of silver. Richard I. was royally enter- 
tained here after his relief from his Austrian prison and his 
second coronation at Winchester. It was the favourite residence, 
in his later years, of William of Wykeham, who expended much 
money on its embellishment, and died here in 1404, aged eighty. 
Cardinal Beaufort bequeathed to Margaret of Anjou his '' blue 
bed of gold and damask, wherein the queen used to lie when 
she was at the palace, and three suits of anas hanging in the same 
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room. Bishop Langton made alterations and additions, and 
Bishop Poynet, temp. Edward VI., surrendered it to Pawlett, 
' Marquis of Winchester. During the Civil War the manor was 
sequestrated and sold for ;£7999, and heavy blows were dealt to 
the palatial stronghold. The manor was returned to the see of 
Winton at the B^storation, but the castle has never been " reha- 
bilitated." The park is now divided into farms. 

The ruins lie south-west of the town, and present the front of 
the great hall, with five large windows richly clothed in ivy, — 
the remains of a tower 1 7 feet square, and a portion of the offices 
now used as a bam. These are chiefly William of Wykeham's 
work. The original design was that of a parallelogram, with 
square towers at the angles, and two courts. The hall, 66 feet 
by 27, and 25 feet high, on the right, and the chapel, of the 
same dimensions, on the left. In the front of the building there 
is a large sheet of water, artificially formed, into which several 
small streams have been directed, and which supplies a river pas- 
sing through Daily and Botley into the Southampton Water, 
below Burfdedon. 

The Chubch, dedicated to St. Peter, is mostly late Perpendi- 
cular in styles but the church was probably built by William of 
Wykeham, whose well known '' rose" adorns the east window. 
The north aisle was built in 1637, the south aisle in 1652. 
The rectory, valued at £915, is in the Bishop of Winchester's 
patronage. 

South-east of the town (which has a considerable Friday 
market) stretches the picturesque heathery tract of Waltham 
Chace, occupying nearly 2000 acres. Traditions attach to it of 
a gang of deer-stealers, who, from their blackened hcoa, were 
known as the Waltham Blacks, and whose atrocities at 'last pro- 
voked the special interference of Parliament, and produced the 
fEunous Black Act — a statute of more than ordinary severity. It 
effected, however, a cure of these disorders, but not without loss 
of life, so that Bishop Hoadley, when urged to restock the chace 
with deer, replied, " it had done mischief enough already" — 
(Mood^), 

The Free Grammar School was established by Bishop Morley 
in the reign of Charles 11. 

The tourist may now keep south to Fareham, or north-east 
to Alton, or cross to the Botley railway station and return to 
Winchester by raiL 
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BHANCH KOUTE— WINCHESTER TO STOCKBRIDGE. 

About one mile north-west of Winchester lies WEEK (popu- 
lation^ ^^Q), t. e,y wic^ Saxon^ a dwelling, wheie there is a small 
Norman Church, containing a curious brass to William Camplyn, 
d. 1497, and Ann his wife, with figures of St. Christopher carry- 
ing the Saviour. The rectory Lb valued at £260. 

A mile further and we reach Lainston, in whose church — 
the ruins lie near Lainston House — ^was married the coarse but 
handsome Miss Chudleigh to Captain Hervey, afterwards Earl of 
Bristol. She afterwards married the Duke of Kingston, and was 
tried by the House of Lords for bigamy in 1776. The whole 
story is related by Sir Bernard Burke in his " Romance of the 
Aristocracy." 

SPARSHOLT (population, 419) lies about one nule to the left. 
Roman remains have been discovered at Mere Farm (near the 
Church), indicating the site of a Roman viUa. 

After passing Deluge Hill, 4^ miles, a road on the right 
turns off to CRAWLEY (population, 403), where the Church 
has some Early English portions. At Deluge Hill a bye-lane on 
the left branches off to LITTLE SOMBOURNE (population, 101), 
a picturesque little village lying on the southern border of Som- 
boume North Park. KING'S SOMBOURNE (population, 1242) 
is situated two miles south-west. John of Gaunt, " time-honor d 
Lancaster,'' had a palace here, whose venerable ruins lie in the 
shadow of some ancient yews which furnished the Hampshire 
bowmen with stout bows and yard-long shafts in the old chival- 
ric days. Near the church there stands an embankment which 
is traditionally reported to have been raised as a butt for the 
archers ; and within a nule distant, about 30 acres, now flourish- 
ing with meadow grass, formed the great Duke's fish-ponds. 

The Church is Transition-Norman, with a Decorated chancel, 
which contains two smaU brasses of priests, and a stone coffin, 
with an effigy in clerical robes, enclosed in " a sepulchral recess." 
Round the edge is inscribed, William de Bras, 1186. The tower 
is of wood on three sides, but the west aide stone. The Transi- 
tion-Norman font is octagonal, and not remarkable for beauty 
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of design. Sir J. B. Mill is tlie patron of the rectory, which is 
valued at £696. 

Between the two Somboumes, but nearly 2 miles to the east, 
lies ASHLEY (population, 98), — t.e,, the ash-fields — with a 
Norman Church, retaining its original lancets. Eemark the 
niches for bells in the west gable, and the chancel arch, which is 
of unusually small space. There are traces of an ancient cir- 
cular entrenchment near the Eoman road from Sarum to Win- 
chester, which crosses the parish in a north-easterly direction. 

Regaining the high road at 7 miles from Winchester, we may 
notice on our right the chalk-mass of Worlbury Hill, and 
the figure of a white horse cut out on its southern slope. The 
summit is crowned with a British camp, enclosing an area of 
about 20 acres. 

The road now descends into the vaUey of the Test, crosses 
the Andover Canal, and reaches Stockbridge, at 8^ miles north- 
west of Winchester. 

MAIN ROUTE RESUMED— WINCHESTER to 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

We once more intrust ourselves to the care of the London and 
South-Westem Railway Company, and abandon old historic Win- 
chester for " fresh fields and pastures new." We wish it were 
possible to pass at once from the quiet, grave, old-world air of the 
cathedral city to the life, and motion, and enterprise of prosperous 
Southampton. The contrast would not be without its lessons, and 
would illustrate in a remarkable degree the peculiarities of the 
English character ; its cautious conservatism, which clings so 
closely to the traditions of the pa8t,-it8 restless energy, which 
makes* SO much of the present. As Bulwer Lytton has justly 
said, — this England of ours is so old, and yet its people are so 
young ! Abundant is the life which seethes, and toils, and 
flourishes in the shadow of the mediaeval abbey and Norman 
castle ! We do not live upon our past, though its glory might 
well content us : we are always looking forwards to a future, 
which shaU add new triumphs to our imperishable chronicle of 
mighty enterprises and heroic deeds. We know that 

" In our halls are hung 
The armoury of th' invincible knights of old," 
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and to that armotuy we will^ with Qod's help, add new trophies 
and enrich it with nnsnUied shields ! 

We pass, with due rapidity, the banacks of Castle Bill, and 
are borne along an embankment which enables us, from its eleva- 
tion, to secure some picturesque glimpses of the brave old city we 
are leaving behind. Following the course of the Itchen we soon 
arrive at TWYFORD (population, 958), on our left, deriving its 
name from its fords across the river which here divides into two 
streams, and encloses a long narrow island of meadow-grass. Its 
situation is so delectable that it has long been crowned (with 
leaves and blossoms) as " the Queen of Hampshire villages.'' The 
gray embattled tower of its antique Chu&ch rises upon a knoll, 
surrounded by branching elms, and overlooking the crystal river. 
It contains a bust, by NoUekens, of Dr. Shipley, Bii^op of St 
Asaph, d. 1788, who, while he held this vicarage, entertained 
Benjamin Franklin at his residence, Shipley House. The wise 
old American there wrote his '' Autobiography." Pope went to 
school in the village, but we remember no allusion to it in his 
poems. The Mildmays have held the manor since the reign of 
Charles L 

In this neighbourhood are many pleasant seats : — Shawfobd 
House (Lady Mildmay) was built, temp, Charles IT. The grounds 
are rich in timber, and intersected by numerous water-courses. 
It lies close to the railway. Twtfobd Lodge (J. T. Waddington, 
Esq.) is situated north of the village. Brambridgb (Sir J. Han- 
bury), 1} miles south, on a branch of the Itchen, is approached 
by a glorious beechen avenue. 

On our right lies COMFTON (population, 275), in a quiet 
sheltered Coombe of the chalk hills, opening towards the rising 
sun. The down which overlooks the village is known as " Oli- 
ver's Battery" (see p. 725), and is easily recognized by the crown 
of vigorous firs on its north-west edge. Its Chubch is Norman, 
with late additions. In the churchyard is interred Dr. G. Hun- 
tingford, bishop of Hereford, who commenced his career here as 
" a humble curate," and in Compton church preached his first 
sermon. The rectory is valued at £394. 



Beyond Compton is situated, 2} miles south-west, the 
village of HUBSLEY (population, 1001), i, e., the wooded pasture, 
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where the archsBologist may interest himself in the scanty ruins 
of Merdon^ one of the many castle-palaces of the Bishop of 
Winchester. They lie at the northern extremity of Hurslet 
Pabe, and consist of a deep well, a portion of the venerable 
keep, and some traces of the exterior fosse. They command, 
from their elevated position, a goodly prospect. The founder 
was Bishop Henry de Blois. The manor was surrendered to 
Edward VI. by Bishop Poynet, and afterwards, by his marriage 
with the daughter and heiress of Bichard Major, Esq., became the 
property of Bichard CromwelL Here, when he had inspirited 
himseK with generous potations, he would sit down upon an 
oaken chest, and boast that he sat on the lives and properties of 
the best men in England, alluding to its containing the addresses 
presented to him on his accession to the protectorate. He retired 
to the continent at the Bestoration, and did not return to Hens- 
ley until 1680, when his daughters refused to give up the estate. 
A lawsuit was the result, and during the trial he visited the 
House of Lords, where the different objects of interest were 
described by one of the officers, who inquired if he had ever 
been in the house before ? " Not since I sat in that chair," was 
Cromwell's reply, as he pointed to the throne. At his death, in 
1712, the estate was sold to Sir William Heathcote, who found 
the old house in a ruinous condition, and pulled it down. He is 
said to have vowed, " because the house had belonged to the 
Cromwells,'' not to suffer one brick to remain upon another. 
The present mansion is stately and commodious, and among its 
curiosities are numerous letters of the Cromwell family, the'great 
seal of the Long Ftoliament; a beechen snuff-rasp or grater, 
bearing the initials B. C. and the commonwealth arms ; and an 
ancient drinking-cup of ash wood, found in the well at Merdon 
Castle. There are two good originals of Sir Thomas Faiifiox and 
the great Lord Protector. 

The park is of considerable extent, beautifully diversified, 
and liberally adorned with fine old trees. 

HuRSLET Church, dedicated to All Saints, has recently been 
rebuilt in the Decorated style. The stained windows are good. 
It contains a plain gravestone commemorating Bichard Cram- 
welly died 12tli July 1712, and a memorial to the widow of 
Thomas Steinhold (one of the authors of the old version of the 
Psalms)— 

3b 
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** If ever chaste or honest godly life 
Mjghte meryte prayse of everlasting fame, 
Forget not then the worthie Stemhold's wife, 
Our Hobbie's wake, Ann Horsiwell caird by name. 
Frome wohme alas, to some for her here's left, 
Hatb God her soule : and doth her lyfe byreft. 
Anno 1560." 

The vicar of Huisley is the Rev. John Eeble, the poet of 
« the Christian Year.'' Sir W. Heathcote is the lord of the manor, 
and to him this delightful *' angle of the isle'' is indebted for a 
wisely-directed liberality. Pretty cottages, neat viUage-echools, 
goodly new churches (at Pitt, 2} miles north, Amffield, 3 miles 
south-west, HuBSLET, and Ottb&bourne) sunound us, and in- 
terest us on every aide, and if we ask who has been foremost 
in the noble work, we are invariably answered, '' Sir William 
Heathcote." 

Resuming our railway route we ascend the Otterboume 
embankment, carried for two miles through the river valley. On 
our left lies Bainbridge, on our right OTTERBOURNE (popula- 
tion, 696), said to derive its name from the number of otters 
that formerly infested its water ; but the word probably signifies 
the other bourne, in contradistinction to that portion of tiie Itchen 
vale above Winchester. Its Chubch stands upon a pleasant 
eminence, and is a pretty Early English structure, cruciform in 
plan-— designed by Carter of Winchester, and erected at Sir Wil- 
liam Heathcote's expense. The churchyard is admirably ordered. 

Cbanbubt Pabk (J. Chamberlayne, Esq.) lies three-quarters of 
a mile south-west. On Cranbury Down are several Tumuli and 
traces of an ancient encampment. 

Passing through an extensive excavation in the gravel we 
reach, at 73^ miles from London, and 7 from Winchester, the 
town of 

BISHOPSTOKE (population, 1249. Inn: The George)— an 
ancient manor of the bishops of Winchester — agreeably situated 
on the east bank of the Itchen, at about half a mile from the 
station. Its main attraction is the admirable gardens of the 
venerable Dean of Winchester (Dr. Gamier) where masses of aza- 
leas and rhododendrons present the most glorious variations of 
colour. The winter evergreens are of the rarest beauty. The 
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Church^ of stone^ is modern^ and contains a large number of 
memorials. The rectory, valued at £437, has been held by Dr. 
Gamier since 1807. The Bishop of Winchester is the patron. 

^ The (>osport branch, and the line through Eomsey to Salis- 
bury, diverge left and right from this busy station. The main 
line proceeds to Winchester. 

On our right, at 1^ mile from Bishopstoke, we pass North 
Stoneham, on the west boundary of North StoNeham Park (J. 
Willifi Fleming, Esq.), and on the left, at 2) miles, South Stone- 
HAH,^ beyond which, 2 miles south-east, lies Bittern. Though 
these localities may best be visited from Southampton, we may 
introduce their description here, to amuse the tourist as he conti- 
nues his railway route. 

[NORTH STONBHAM (population, 726) is supposed by some authorities to be 
the site of the intermediate Roman station of Ad Lapidem, between Glausentum 
and Yenta Belgarum. It was known by its Roman name in the days of Bede, and 
the younger brothers of Arvald, king of the Isle of Wight, who had accepted the 
Christian faith, were here for a time concealed from their enemies. But being 
betrayed to Cadwalla, they were put to death— (£e<2e, EociUsitutioai History, IV. 16). 
Upon the suppression of Hyde Abbey the manor was obtained by Wriothesley, Earl 
of Southampton, and from his representatives, temp. Elizabeth, purchased by Sir 
Thomas Fleming, who, bom in a comparatively humble position at Newport in 1564, 
rose to the Lord Chief Justiceship of England (1609), and founded the family which 
still enjoys this lordship. In 1787 the male line became extinct, and the estates 
passed by marriage to Dr. Browne Willis, the antiquary, whose successors assumed 
the name of Fleming. 

Stobbham Pabk (J. Willis Fleming, Esq.) is a pleasant open demesne, with good 
timber, and rich ftdl clumps of American blossoms. The house is large and com- 
modious. The Chusch, at the west edge of the park, is a neat modem stmcture, 
with a white marble monument to Admiral Lord Hawkey d. 1781, adorned with a 
relievo of his victory at Quiberon Bay ; and an imposing memorial, with effigies of 
the Lord Chief Justice in his robes, and his wife in the eostume of the period, to 
Sir Thomas Fleming^ d. 1613. " Great was his Learning, Many were his Virtues. 
He always feared God, and God still blessed him, and ye Love and Favour both of 
God and Man was Daylie upon Him." 

SOUTH STONEHAM (population, 4961) belonged to the monks of Winchester, 
and its revenues provided their clothing. The Church, dedicated to St. Mary, con- 
tains a curious recessed monument to Sdnvund Clerks, d. ^672, with figures of that 
worthy " Gierke of her Majesty's Privy Seal" and his wife, and small eflBgies of their 
twelve children. 

BITTERN (population, 1573) will be visited by the tourist for the sake of the 
remains of the ancient Claussniwm,. The Romans were quick to appreciate the 
advantages of the sheltered estuary of the Itchen, which afforded a direct water-way 
to Wimdiester, one of their principal cities, and erected here on the high ground a 
ocuteUum, or out-post, to overlook and guaxd it. Warner derives its name — Ctau- 
Mntom— from the Latin da/asus and intus, alluding to its " land-locked" position. 
The ruins of this military station are now included within the grounds of Bittern 
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Manor (Mrs. Stuart Hall), and mainly consiBt of shattered walls, composed of flint, 
stones, and mortar, about 9 feet thick, and remains of ancient embankments and 
fosses. Inscriptions are preserved here which, for tiie most part, have some refer- 
ence to Tetricns (one of the British usurpers of the imperial purple), who may pos- 
sibly have made Clausentum his principal station. The Bishop of Winchester had 
a house here, and a chapel adjoining it, which in Leland's time were in ruins. 
A bridge across the Itchen communicates with Northam dockyard.] 

The railway^ in its course from South Stonehan^ crosses the 
Itchen twice^ sweeps through the wooded glades of Southampton 
Park, penetrates into a populous and busy suburb, and finally 
terminates on the shore of Southampton Water. 



SOUTHAlilEFTON — (i.<?., South-Anton— the old name of the 

Test). 

[Population, 84,098.— runs; Badley's, the Royal, Dolphin, Star, and Boyai 
York. 

77 m. from London by rail, 74 m. by road ; 12 m. from Winchester ; 27 m. from 
Salisbury ; 18 m. fTOm Portsmouth ; 16 m. from Lymington ; 7 m. from Bomsey, 
by road ; 20 m. from Bingwood ; 16 m. from Cowes ; 6 m. from Beaulieu ; 7 m. 
from Broadlands ; S m. frY>m Netley Abbey ; 7^ m. from Lyndhurst (New Forest)i 

SS" Omnibuses daily to and from Shirley, Millbrook, Stoneham, and Bittern. 
A ferry to Hytiie. Communication, by steam, with Cowes, Byde, and Ports- 
mouth. Steamers to the Channel Islands. The following great Steam Companies 
start their packets from Southampton :— the Boyal West India Mail ; the Ocean 
Steam Navigation ; Peninsular and Oriental ; General Screw Steam ; and New 
South-Westem. 

Baneb.— Hampshire Banking Company, and National Provincial.] 

Celt, Eoman, Saxon, Norman ; each race has associated itself with 
the history of Southampton, which, lying at the head of a sheltered 
and navigable estuary, seems to have been destined by nature for 
a career of prosperity and pride. It stands upon a gravelly soil 
and rising ground. The Itchen ripples past it on the east, and 
the Test or Anton on the west, uniting their streams in the great 
basin of the Southampton Water, which ebbs and flows with the 
tide through a pleasantly wooded country for seven miles from 
its mouth at Calshot Castle. Opposite that mouth rises the 
beautiful Isle of Wight, sheltering it from the rough gales and 
stormy seas of the south. The air is mild and genial ; the hills 
in its rear are rich in vigorous leafy growth ; and few cities can 
boast a furer landscape than that which greets the tourist when, 
standing on Southampton Her, he looks out, afar over the broad 
waters of the estuary, and the swelling uplands and ample mea- 
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dows which Btretch beyond^ even to the waving masses of the 
New Forest 

With its earlier annals we cannot here concern ourselves. 
We know that the Norse rovers often sailed np its noble river ; 
that it often bore the brazen-beaked galleys of the Bomans. In 
514, the Jutes, under Stuf and Whitgar, with three ships, terri- 
fied its banks, and it soon became a favourite Saxon port. They 
named it Southampton, either from its position on the river 
Anton (the Antona of Tacitus), or its relation to Clausentum, 
which made it the South-hams, or homes. When it gave its name 
to the county is uncertain, but the first mention of *^ Hamtun- 
scyre'' appears in the Saxon Chronicle, an7u> 755. King Athel- 
stane established here two mints in 928, and it had already excited 
the cupidity of the Danish marauders who, both in 838 and 860, 
made descents upon it, but were repulsed in the former case by 
Wulfiirth — ^in the latter by Osric and Ethelwul£ Twice during 
the reign of Ethelred the Unready it was captured by them, and 
was held by Sweyn of Denmark and Olaus of Norway as a 
security for a ransom of ;£1 6,000 which Ethebedhad promised 
them. The beach at Southampton was the scene of King Knut's 
famous rebuke of his adulatory courtiers. (Are we to accept the 
public- house called ^ the Canute Arms,'' as a memorial of this 
notable incident) ? In 1016, he held here a Great Council of the 
nobles and prelates of the realm. 

At the epoch of the Norman Conquest Southampton produced 
(says old tradition) a notable hero. Sir Bevis the Saxon, who 
retreated to Wales, gathered together an army, was defeated at 
Cardiff, and finally fled to Carlisle. The early ballad-writers 
have funded tL mythic warrior with an atm^ere of won- 
derful fable. In single combat he subdued the giant Asca- 

pard: — 

'' This giaunt was mighty and strong, 
And full thirty foot was long. 
He was bristled like a sow ; 
A foot he had between each brow ; 
His lips were g^eat, and hung aside ; 
His eyes were hollow, his mouth was wide ; 
Lothlv he was to look on them, 
And liker a devil than a man." 

After his defeat the giant became for a time Sir Bevis's faith- 
ful servant and follower, but his evil nature was only concealed 
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and subdued. During his lord's absence^ he impudently abducted 
his wife — Josiana, daughter of the King of Axmenia — ^was pur- 
sued by certain valiant knights^ and incontinently slain. Sir 
Bevis having recovered his beauteous spouse, lived joyously and 
prosperously for many years, in his ''own castell at Hamp- 
toun," — 

" Beloved both of kjng and knyghte ; 
Eche man, both erie and baron, 
Loved and dred Bevis of Hampton." 

Unfortunately Sir Bevis was mortal, and so was his horse 
Hirondelle — ^the fiery courser which gave name to the town of 
Arundel — and both died on the same day. Sir Bevis, as every- 
body knows, is interred in Arundel Park ; and an artificial eleva- 
tion, near Southampton — ^which foolish antiquaries assert to be 
the remains of a Danish camp — ^may be regfirded as his monu- 
ment : it is still called Bbvis Mount. 

From the mists of fable we return to the clearer light of his- 
tory. At the time of the Domesday survey, sixty-five Normans 
and thirty-one Saxons had houses in Southampton^ which, &om 
its convenient position, became the principal' point of transit for 
Normandy. Henry I. granted the borough a charter, which 
Henry XL confirmed and enlarged, but the oldest one extant is 
that bestowed by John, afterwards extended by Henry DX In 
1295 it first returned representatives to Parliament In 1338 
it was plundered by the French, Qenoese, and Spaniards, with a 
fleet of fifty galleys, but soon recovered its prosperity, was strongly 
fortified, and in 1345, was able to contribute towards the royal 
navy a quota of 21 ships, manned by' 576 mariners, when Ports- 
mouth could furnish but five. Several expeditions for Normandy 
and Guienne left Southampton during the reigns of the Planta- 
genets, and Edward HI. embarked from hence on that campaign 
which was illustrated by the splendid victory of Crecy. An attack 
made by the French in 1377 was successfully repulsed. It was 
here that Henry V. collected the army destined for the conquest 
of France, and which so nobly illustrated English valour at Agin- 
court ; and it was here that the conspiracy against his life was 
discovered, for which Richard, Earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope, 
and Sir Thomas Grey were immediately executed (a.d. 1415). 
The embarkation of the English forces followed, and has been 
vividly painted by Shakspeare : — 
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" Suppose that yon have seen 
The well-appointed king at Hampton pier 
Embark his royalty ; and his brave fleet 
With silken streamers the young Phoebus fanning. 
Play with your fancies ; . . 

. . . behold the threaden sails. 
Borne with the invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms thro* the furrowed sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge : do but think, 
You stand upon the rivage, and behold 
A city on the inconstant billows dancing ; 
For so appears this fleet majestical. 
Holding due course to Harfleur." 

At this time Southampton most have presented, not only a 
prosperous, but a picturesque scene. Strange costumes paced its 
streets ; quaint vessels moored off its quay ; rich wares loaded its 
store-houses ; wealthy burghers strutted upon its shore in all the 
bravery of silks and velvets. It was the point from which the 
pilgrims of the west started on their long route to St. Thomas's 
shrine at Canterbury. It was the great nursery of English com- 
merce ; for in those days Liverpool was not, and Hull and Bristol 
were scarcely worthy rivals. Paltry, indeed, its wealth or its 
resources contrasted with that amazing traffic which now surges 
through its thoroughfares, and animates its busy wharves ; but 
already its name was familiar to the silk-manufacturers of the 
East, to the vine-growers of France and Spain, to the magnates of 
Venice, to the artificers of Flanders and Germany. A fleet of 
Flanders galleys sailed annually between Venice, Bruges, Ant- 
werp, and Southampton. 

In 1432 it was again menaced by a French fleet. Moody 
has given some interesting extracts from the municipal records, 
which illustrate the sort of preparation then deemed necessary, 
one or two of which we quote : — 

" Item, paid to Bich. Assche for a man to ryde to Portysmothe to 
bryng redying tydyges owt of Normandy of the fienshmen, zijd." 

" Item, payd to Davy berebrewere, for a pyp of here that was dronke 
at the Barryeate when the ffurst afifray was of the firenchmen, vijs. viijd." 

" Item, payd to Bic. Smythe for drynking pottes, that were bowgbt 
of him when the sowdgers of Salysbery dyned in the ffrerres, izd." 

*' Item; payde to Sawndere Lokyere for the makyng of a band and y 
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bolts, and a cheyne and viij fforlokkes to the gone that standeth in Godes- 
hoase yeate, xijd.'' 

" Item, payd to Burgayse Smythe for making of a mntbe and v bolts 
and ij. chekys, and a band and a plate for the g^et gone, that weyd zliij. 
li. prec. the li. jd. ob. summa ts. iiijd. ob.'* 

Edwaxd IV. was at Southampton in 1461^ and here Lord 
Rivers, ten years later, defeated the Lancastrian Clarence. In 
1522, Charles V. embarked from hence, after his politic visit to 
Henry VHX, who had honoured the town with his bnrly presence 
in 1518, and had been banqueted on board the Flanders galleys. 
Leland, at this time, describes it in glowing terms : — " Ther be 
five paroche chirches withyn the town of Hampton ; the Holie- 
rood chirche stondith in the chief street of the town. Ther be 
three principal streates in Hampton, whereof that goeth from the 
bacre-gate to the water-gate is one of the fayrest streates that ys 
yn any toun of al England, and is well bilded for timbre build- 
ing ; there ys a faire house builded in the middle of this streate 
for accomptes to be made yn. Ther cummith fresh water into 
Hampton by a conduct of lead, and ther be certen castelletes onto 
this conduct withyn the town. Ther be many fair merchauntes 
houses in Hampton, but the chiefest is the house that Halcroft, 
late custom-er of Hampton, builded in the west side of the toun." 
Calshot Castle and Netley Fort were erected by Henry VIII. in 
1541. Edward VI. visited the rich merchant-city in 1552, 
Philip II. landed here in 1554, on his route to the ill-omened 
bridals at Winchester. Mass was celebrated at Holyrood Church, 
in thanksgiving for his safe arrival, and he afterwards drank, for 
the first time, of good English beer. Queen Elizabeth progressed 
through it in August 1560. The port then boasted of 60 vessels, 
and the town could equip 420 men-at-arms. Prince Charles 
lodged at a house (No. 17) in the High Street in 1605, and James 
IL swept through its streets in 1686. 

From this time the prosperity of Southampton waned, and 
it fell into the sere and yellow leaf. It was injured by the 
growth of Poole and Portsmouth, and almost decimated by the 
plague in 1695, and we hear little of it until the great war 
broke out in the Georgian era between England and France. 
Encampments were then formed upon Shirley, Bursledon, and 
Netley Commons ; the Duke of York was a frequent visitor, and 
some villas were erected in its pleasant suburbs. George HI. was 
herein 1787 and 1805. 
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The London and South-Western Railway was opened 
through to Southampton in 1839. The Docks were commenced 
in the following year, and H^q tide first admitted to them in 
1842. Date £rom these events, observant tonrist ! the extra- 
ordinary prosperity of Southampton. It contained 4213 inhabir 
ted houses in 1841, 6614 in 1851. Its population was 18,660 
in 1831, it numbered in 1851, 34,098. So rapid a growth 
illustrates the extraordinary development of English conmierce in 
the last two decades. 

The first point to which, in company with the tourist, we 
shall hasten, is St. Michael's Church, the most ancient in 
Southampton, with Norman tower-arches, the nave and chancel 
Perpendicular. The font, of black marble, is curiously carved, 
and dates from about 1160. It so closely resembles, ''in the 
character of the sculpture, those in Winchester Cathedral, and 
East Meon Church, that tJiere can bo little doubt they are all 
three the work of the same hand.'' Remark the mutilated figure 
of a christian ecclesiastic of the eleventh century, and the monu- 
ment of Lord Chief Justice Sir Richard Lester, died 1653, long 
ascribed, but erroneously to Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton 
(see TICHFIELD, post). The effigy is in full legal costume, with 
a collar of SS. The initials ore R L., and the date is 1567. 

In a lane, south of the church, are the remains of the 
Woollen Hall ; " the segmental arches, and square trefoil- 
headed window eaves, are interesting." On the west side of St. 
Michael's Square stands the house where, it is said, Henry YIH. 
and Queen Anne lodged on their visit to Southampton. (There 
are many quaint old timbered houses in different parts of the 
town. At No. 17 High Street, a room, richly carved throughout, 
should be carefully examined. The chimney-piece is of solid 
time-darkened oak, and bears the initials L R. (for James the 
First), and the date 1605. A curious roof and staircase may be 
seen in the Red Lion Inn. At West Quay, the comer of Blue 
Anchor Lane, stands a house which is probably the oldest re- 
maining in England. ^* The principal dwelling-rooms appear to 
have been on the first floor, and the fire-place remains, with Nor- 
man shafts in the jambs." Observe the round arched doorway, 
and the projecting flue-shaft, supported on four square block 
corbels. Both Ej^g John and Henry UL made this their royal 
residence. See the J(yumal of the ArchcBoL Institute, voL iv., and 
Hudson Tumer^s Domestic Architecture of £n^land. 
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The ancient Town Walls may next be examined. At the 
north-west angle rises a high tower, originally drcnlar, and south 
of this rises the long venerable range of massy wall, temp. John, 
throwing abruptly out of its centre a semidrcular tower, with 
loop-holes, and a high parapet, still known as the Arundel 
TowEB, from Sir John Arundel, who repulsed the French in 
1370. A few feet further is another square tower — ^the masonry 
of remarkable excellence — and after another interval of wall, ap- 
pear the brackets which indicate the site of the original Watergate. 
Beyond a house of modem erection, the wall turns sharply round 
to the south-west for a short distance, and then, with a sharp 
angle, retires 50 feet from the water's edge — (Brannoti). The 
south gate is covered with a tiled roof, and forms the south-east 
angle of the waU. The gateway presents an obtuse arch. The 
square tower adjoining is of later date than the Gate tower, and 
is traditionally said to have been built by Henry VUX ; both 
were formerly made use of as a gaol for debtors and felons. 

In the west waU the arcade is the most interesting feature. 
At 1 2 feet froin the ground arches of every style are thrown from 
pier to pier, and cany along them the parapet-wall, and alura, 
or passage. The first arch is acutely pointed, the second and 
third, each 1 2 feet wide, have " nearly equilateral pointed heads," 
the fourth is 6 feet wide, the fifth 9 feet 3 inches, the sixtli, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth, 11 feet each, and pointed, and 
shrouded in luxuriant ivy. In the ninth is " a modem Gothic " 
window and doorway. A late pointed doorway opens out of the 
eleventh, and then succeeds a series of slightly pointed arches, 
varying from 11 to 12 feet in width. The sixteenth, guarded 
by a portcuUis, is the Blue Anchor Postern Gate, leading to Blue 
Anchor Lane. A Saxon window may be noticed in the eighteenth. 
Beyond this the wall retires for several feet 

Mr. Brannon's opinion of the origin of this singular arcaded 
wall may be quoted : — " The original Saxon or Norman remains 
were a series of magnificent palatial residences and offices, built 
at some distance from the water's edge to admit of private 
grounds and landing places, yet sufficiently strong to be defended 
in case of necessity. When, after the lapse of two or three 
centuries, intestine wars and foreign invasions had pretty gener- 
ally urged the necessity of better defences, this piece of wall, 
having several entrances, with land before it, but no ditch, 
required, according to the principles of fortification at that time, 
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machicolations, which, however, in their regular form, would 
have rendered it too heavy at the top, and called for the addition 
of several towers. To meet the difficulty, this unique and ii>- 
genious design was adopted ; piers were built against the wall, 
and arches bearing an advanced battlemented parapet constructed, 
so as to form a good rampart, with a complete screen to the de- 
fenders, who could thus direct their missiles to a distance, or 
beneath their feet, with great f&cjlity and security. All unneces- 
sary windows were stopped, probably new ones opened in the 
river faces of the buildings, and additional archways for the 
use of the occupants made in the wall beyond.*' 

The Bar Gate, which divides the principal thoroughfare in 
Southampton into the High Street and Above Bar, is a remark- 
able specimen of mediesval military architecture. It was origi- 
nally the north gate of the town, and approached by a drawbridge 
across the broad fosse which encircled the town walls on the land 
side. The original gateway consisted of a bold Norman semi- 
circular arch, flanked by large round towers ; the pointed arch 
northward, and the magnificent machicolated front, were added 
in the fourteenth century. On either side are gloomy paintings 
of the giant Ascapard and the renowned Sir Bevis. The two 
leaden lions sejant, presented to the town by William Lee, son of 
L. C. J. Lee, when admitted in 1704 to its freedom, replaced two 
which had formerly stood on the end of the bridge parapets, and 
had been destroyed by time. The escocheons emblazoned in the 
row of panels, alternately oblong and square, on the outside of 
the gate, are (counting from the left) — 1. Wyndham, MP. for 
Southampton in 1769 ; 2. England ; 3. Paulet ; 4. Tylney, 
M.P. in 1702; 5. Lewis, M.P. in 1716; 6. Noel; 7. Hewit ; 

8 ; 9. Mill ; 10. Scotland ; and 11. Unknown. They 

have been altered and replaced at different times. On the 
south front stands a statue of George III. ; and at the east 
end, of Queen Anne. Over the arches is a spacious Town Hall, 
52 feet by 40 feet, repaired and enlarged in 1852. From the 
summit a fine view of the town and surrounding country is 
commanded. 

We return down the High Street to Holtrood Church, 
restored a few years ago at a cost of £4000. The nave is Deco- 
rated ; the rest of the building Perpendicular. Remark in the 
interior the apertures formerly connected with the rood loft ; the 
Tudor screen, well designed and well executed ; the ancient 
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sedilia ; a pificina and aumbry. A monament, by Bysbach, com- 
memoiates Elizabeth BtavXey^ daughter of the I^ght Hon. Hans 
Stanley, d. 1 738, aged eighteen. The epitaph was written by 
Thomson the poet All Saints' Chubch, in High Street, was 
built in 1794, and is a tolerable example of the classical taste of 
the period. In the graveyard lies the dust of John OKeeffe^ d. 
1833. 

St. Lawbencb and St. John stands also in the High Street ; 
is Early English in style ; and has recently been rebuilt. 

The other churches may be dismissed in a few words. St. 
James's, Bernard Street, is a cruciform building, Decorated ; 
Chbist Church, Northam Road, Norman in style, built in 1854 ; 
Holy Trinity, Kingsland Place, "Early Saxon ^' St. Luke's, 
Onslow Boad, hideously plain ; St. Paul's^ a modem specimen of 
Late Perpendicular ; St. Peter's, Norman, built in 1846 ; and 
St. Mary's, erected in 1711, on the site of a church which suf- 
fered severely from the French in 1338. 

Near the South Gate stands the Maison Dieu, or God's 
House, founded by Roger de Hampton, about 1180, and dedi- 
cated to St. Juliet, the patron of travellers. It now accommo- 
dates eight poor almsmen and abnswomen, but appears to have 
been origineily intended for the reception of the Canterbury 
pilgrims. 

The Chapel, Transition-Norman, should certainly be visited ; 
it is now used as the French Church, having been granted by 
Queen Elizabeth to the Walloon refugees who had been driven 
from their homes by the tyranny of Alva. On the south wall is 
the following inscription : — 

*' RICHABD, EARL OF CAMBRXSOE, 

LORD 8GR0F1S 07 MARRAM, 

SIR THOMAS ORET OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 

CONSPIRED TO MT7RDER KINO HENRT Y. 

IN THIS.TOWN, 

Afi HE WAS PREPARING TO SAIL WITH HIS ARMY AGAINST 

CHARLES THE SIXTH, KINO OF 

FRANCE; 

FOR WHICH CONSPIRACY 

THEY WERE EXECUTED, AND BURIED NEAR THIS 

PLACE, 
IN THE YEAR MCCOCZV." 

We summarise in as concise a form as possible a general descrip- 
tion of modem Southampton : — 
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{The Audit Housx, in the High Street, wu built about s centuiy since ; the 
gronnd floor is nsed as the market for poultry, butter, fish, vegetables, etc. Above 
is the Council Chamber, wherein is kept the corporation regalia, consisting of six 
maces, s silver oar, and numerous seals and records ; also a list of mayors and 
sheriifis of the borough from the year 1416 ; and an ancient library, which is open to 
the inhabitants, free of chaige, every day. 

The New Gaol (Early Tudor), in St Mary's Street, is calculated to hold 110 
prisoners, and the interior arrangements resemble the Model Prison at Pentonville. 
It was completed about four years since, and the total cost was £21,000. 

The Botal Southern Taoht Club-Houbb, in the Italian style, is situated close 
to the pier, and was built in 1846. The annual regatta is held in July. 

The Royal Assembly Booms are very spacious. The Victoria Spa is within the 
grounds, and Aimishes one of the finest chalybeate waters in the kingdom. 

The Custom-House; the Com-Bxchange, the County Court-House, and the Royal 
South Hants Inflimaiy, are handsome buildings in their several styles of tatid- 
tecture. 

The Docks are extensive, were incorporated by an Act of Parliament obtained 
in 1886, and first opened in the year 1842. The quay line is 4500 feet in length. 
The great Tidal Dock covets 16 acres and is entered fh>m the inside of the Tidal 
Dock, and is very spacious. It contains 10 acres, and was recently enlarged at a 
cost of £60,000. The entrance is 66 feet wide--depth of water at spring tide, 28 
feet There are three Graving Docks, one of which is capable of receiving the 
largest vessel ever yet built The warehouses are large and extensive, and appro- 
priated to the various branches of the merchant service. These docks form the 
point of the mud land presented by Henry II. to the corporation of the town, and 
the site was purchased by the company for £6000. Within the boundaries are 
various manufactuiing establishments, including the Royal Mail Company's engine 
factory, and a sugar refinery, etc. 

The VioTORiA Pier, erected in 1838, was opened by the Queen in person. It is 
1000 feet long, 86 feet wide, built of timber, and cost £10,000. 

The Old Custom House, built in 1781, fronts the West Quay, which projects 
390 feet into the sea. 

The Corporation of Southampton consists of a mayor, recorder, sherifT, xmder 
sheriff senior and Junior baillflb, 12 aldermen, 80 councillors, and the usual subor- 
dinate officers. The borough returns two members to Parliament 

The rectory of All Saints, valued at £400, is in the patronage of the Crown ; 
Holyrood vicarage, £379, Queen's College, Oxon ; St Mary, rectory, £1000, Bishop* 
of Winchester ; Holy Trinity, perpetual curacy, £800, Trustees ; St Luke's, St 
James', and Christ Church, perpetual curacies. Bishop of Winchester ; St Law- 
rence, rectory, £148, and St Michael, vicarage, £160, Lord Chancellor.] 

Among the Wobthies of Southampton may be mentioned, — 
Dibdin the song writer, Bishop Peacocke the oriental tiayeller, 
Bishop Lake, Thomas Fuller, bom 1557, and Dr. Watts, bom 
1674, who was educated at the grammar school here. 

North of the town lies the Pabk or Common, an open, 
breezy, pleasant spot, with a famous Abtbsian Well, 1300 feet 
in depth, which contributes largely to the water-supply of the 
town. Beyond it is Bbyis Mount, traditionally pointed out as 
the tomb of the Southampton hero. The most interesting asso- 
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ciatioiis are soggested by Lord Peterborough, the chivalric general 
of the War of Succession, — ^that remarkable illustration of the 
poet*B maxim, 

" Great wits to madness sure are near aQied,"— 

who spent here the last years of his changeful life, with his wife, 
the actress Auastasia Bobinson, gardening and building, and 

" taming the genius of the stubborn plain 
Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain." 

At this ^ wild, romantic cottage,** now no more, he was often 
visited by Pope and Swift, with whom he maintained a lively 
correspondence. 

On the right bank of the Itchen, about two miles from the 
town, may be seen the ruins of the Prioby of St. Denyb, a 
house of Augustinian canons foimded by Henry L, which had, at 
one time, the control of most of the Southampton churches. 
At the Suppression, however, its assumed revenue was computed 
at only £80. 

[Hints tob BAMBT.Kfl.--l. Across the Common to Bevis Mount ; thence east- 
ward to Shirley ; cross to MUlbrooke and Bedbridge, and retom by laiL S. To 
Bittern. Thence sonth, through Chessil, Peartiee Oieen, Itchen, and Weston, to 
Netley Abbey. Visit the new Victoria Militaiy Hospital, and retom by the same 
route. S. By ferry to Hythe, thence to Dibden, northward to Eling, and return by 
raiL 4. By* rail to Beaulieu Boad Station, and thence, throng a pleasant country, 
to Beaulieu Abbey. Cross to Fawley, on the shore, and keep northward throng 
Hythe and Dibden to Eling. Betum by ndL 6. By steamer to West Cowes. Visit 
Carisbrooke Castle. By coach to Byde, and return by steamer. 6. By raa to 
Biahopstoke, and return, by road, through Nortti Stoneham and South St(nieham.] 

A WALK TO NETLEY ABBEY. 

We quit Southampton by the Floating Bridge, and turn aside 
to visit the pretty village of ITCHEN (population, 1446). Here, 
on the pleasant' knoll, csdled Peartree Green, environed with 
leafy elm and vigorous oak, stands Jesus Chapel, erected in the 
year 1613, and more remarkable for the beauty of its site than 
the grace of its architecture. A lane in its rear joins the main 
road, and next, a turning to the right conducts us into the direct 
route to Netley. Following this path, we leave the sandbank, 
clothed with oak-foliage, which rises from the shore of the Itchen, 
and gain the verge of Southampton Water. Pause for a moment, 
tourist, and from this point enjoy the picturesque view which it 
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opens up of the historic town and its mast-thronged docks. 
Continuing our ramble, we pass the leafy hamlet of Weston ; 
gain the Abbey Hotel; and see before us the ruins of the 
fine old abbey (3 m.) A footpath to the west of the Abbey 
Chubgh leads to the entrance, but the Ohubch itself must first 
be visited. 

The Church, 200 feet long and 120 feet broad, is cruciform in 
plan, and Early English in character. The nave is much injured ; 
the west window has entirely gone ; the north transept has also 
disappeared ; but still there remains enough to interest the archsa- 
ologist '^ The east window is of two lights, with a foliated circle 
in the head, the arch five times recessed, with the caps and bases of 
four shafts in each of the jambs. The side windows are mostly of 
two lancet-lights, within a common arch within, having Early Eng- 
lish shafts in the jambs ; some are of three lights, with foliated 
heads, and of later character" — {Parker), Of the west window 
only the arch remains. A spiral staircase at the south-east angle of 
the south transept leads to a tower, which served, it is said, as a 
sea-mark. 

On the east side of the south transept observe the Lady Chapel. 
A breach in the wall opens into a mortuary chapel, where a piscina 
and several niches may be noticed. The Chaftbb House is 
situated to the right, and was once enriched with three niches 
uniting to support a groined roof! 

The passage is next entered, connecting the different portions 
of the building ; crossing it, we gain the Befeotoby, now divided 
into two rooms, one of which is called the parlour, and contains 
the remains of an ancient fire-place, the other, stiU called the 
Befeotoby ; its dimensions are 45 feet by 24 feet. At the end 
is an opening, called the Buttery Hatch, through which the 
dishes were handed ; adjoining is the Kitchen, a vaidted apart- 
ment, 45 feet by 21 feet ; nearly all the stone ribs and groining 
have been removed; the chief attractions are the ancient fire- 
place, and a sunken passage whiioh terminates in a wood at a short 
distance from the abbey. 

The FoxTNTAiN Court Ib a large square area, containing some 
fine trees and luxuriant clumps of ivy. The walls on the south 
and west sides formed part of the apartments of the monks before 
the Dissolution. Facing us is the south wall of the church, and 
to the right are the weJls of the south transept, chapter-house, 
etc Betuming through the xefectoiy, we reach the garden. 
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wbicli is unhappily a favourite spot for picnicB, and unpleasantly 
desecrated. 

The Abbot's house is at the east end of the garden ; under it 
is a plain vaulted crypt, which may be entered from the outside 
of the abbey. This path affords some good views of the entire 
structure, and should be visited The fish-ponds are to the east, 
and choked up with trees and weeds. 

The word Netley, by some archseologists, has been supposed 
to be a corruption of Letley, t>., latus locus ; but Dr. Guest, with 
more probability, derives it from the Natanr-Uage, or " leas of 
Nat-e,'* the richly wooded country extending from the Avon to the 
Itchen, and including, south, the New Forest. The Cisterdan 
Abbey was founded by Bishop Peter de Eupibus, temp, Henry 
IlL, or by the King himseK, and dedicated to the Vii^ and 
^dward the Confessor. The monks were "imported" from 
Beaulieu. At the Suppression its yearly income was ^£100,, 
and the site and manor were granted to Pawlet Marquis of 
Winchester, by whom they were sold to the Earl of Hertford, 
son of the Protector-Duke of Somerset. The Earl received here 
Queen Elizabeth in 1560. Below the abbey King Henry VIH. 
built a small circular fort on the shore, which, under the high- 
sounding name of Netley Castle, has been converted into a 
private residence. 

About 1700, the estate passed into the hands of Sir Bartlett 
Lacy, who sold the materials of the abbey church to a South- 
ampton buHder, named Taylor, concerning whom the following 
curious and well-authenticated tale is told : — 

It is said that a short time after he had entered into his contract 
some of his friends observed, in conversation, that they would 
never be concerned in the demolition of holy and consecrated 
places. These remarks made such an impression on his mind 
that he dreamed that, in taking down the abbey, the keystone of 
the arch over the east window fell from its place and killed him. 
This dream he told to Mr. Watts, a schoolmaster of Southampton, 
and father of Dr. Isaac Watts, who advised him not to have any 
personal concern in pulling down the building. This advice, 
however, was insufficient to deter him from assisting at the work 
in person, and the creations of sleep were unhappily realized ; for, 
in endeavouring to remove some boards from the east window to 
admit light and air to the workmen, a stone fell upon and frac- 
tured his skulL The injury was not considered mortal, but in 
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the operation of extracting a splinter the surgeon's instrument 
accidentally entered the brain, and caused immediate deatii. 

The ruins are now the property of T. Chamberlayne, Esq. of 
Cranbury Park. 

Netley will be visited rather for the exquisite beauty of its 
situation than for the archaeological importance of its ruins. Its 
position is one of peculiar charm, and it even stirred the fancy of 
the worldly Horace Walpole, who thus rhapsodizes of it in a 
letter to his friend Bentley : — 

" How shall I describe Netley to you ? I can only by telling 
you it is the spot in the world which I and Mr. Chute wish. The 
ruins are vast, and contain fragments of beautiful fretted roofs, 
pendant in the air, with all variety of Gothic patterns of win- 
dows topped round and round with ivy. Many trees have sprouted 
up among the walls, and only want to be increased by cypresses. 
A hill rises above the abbey, enriched with wood. The fort, in 
which we would build a tower for habitation, remains, with two 
small platforms. This little castle is buried from the abbey in a 
wood, in the very centre, on the edge of a hilL On each side 
breaks in a view of the Southampton sea, deep blue, glistening with 
silver and vessels ; on one side terminated by Southampton, on 
the other by Calshot Castle ; and the Isle of Wight rises above 
the opposite hills. In short, they are not the ruins of Netley, but 
of Paradise. Oh, the purpled abbots ! what a spot they had chosen 
to slumber in ! The scene is so beautifully tranquil, yet so lively, 
that they seem only to have retired into tiiie world." 

To this glowing panegyric we may add the comments of the 
poet Gray : — " In the bosom of the woods (concealed from profane 
eyes) lie hid the ruins of Netley Abbey ; there may be richer and 
greater houses of religion, but the abbot is content with his situa- 
tion. See there, at the top of that hanging meadow, imder the 
shade of these old trees that bend with a half circle about it, he is 
walking slowly (good man !) and bidding his beads for the souls 
of his benefactors, interred in that venerable pile that lies beneath 
him. Beyond it (the meadow still descending) nods a thicket of 
oaks that mark the building, and have excluded a view too 
garish and luxuriant for a holy eye ; only on either hand they 
leave an opening to the blue gHttering sea. Did you not observe 
how, as that white sail shot by and was lost, he turned and crossed 
himself, to drive the tempter from him that had thrown that dis- 
traction in his way ? I should tell you that the ferryman who 

30 
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rowed me, a lusty young fellow, told me that he would not for all 
the world pass a night at the abbey (there were such things seen 
near it),, though there was a power of money hid there." 

And so, as we look out afar upon the gleaming waters and the 
leafy woodlands, we may wander, in imagination, in this fantastic 
'^ fable-world" of the past, and beguile ourselves with memories of 
those historic days when Netley Abbey was something more than 
a name and a ruin ! 



BRANCH ROUTE from SOTHHAMPTON to GOSPORT. 

By Railway. 



We reach Qosport from Southampton by a somewhat circuitous 
route. We must first return to BISHOPSTOKE, from whence 
the Gosport branch diverges through a country of no great inte- 
rest, nor peculiar beauty, until we arrive at Farbham (population, 
5842). The only point of importance on the line is BOTLEY, 
(population, 798), 5 miles from Southampton, where William 
Cobbett long resided, and stirred up the neighbouring farmers to 
form the excellent main road now connecting Botley with Win- 
chester. The Church here is a neat structure, erected in 1836 ; 
and the Market-House, built in 1848, is also ^'simplex mun- 
ditiis." 

This place was the scene, about a hundred years ago, of a 
mock trial at the '^ Catherine Wheel " hostelry, which terminated 
in accidental homicide. Some rustics, in sport, had tried and 
condemned one of their number who jQinched from the cup of 
*^ barley bree," and passing a rope round his waist, had duly hung 
him up. At the moment a regiment of soldiers marched by, and 
the executioners, attracted by the spectacle, forgot their unfor- 
tunate comrade. When he was again i*emembered, he was found 
to be dead. This catastrophe is still spoken of as " the Botley 
assisses.'' 

[Botley is at the head of a considerable ann of the Southampton water, which 
here receives the Hamble,-^the "flmnen Homelea" of Bede— and sui^lies some 
important floor mills. A ramble along its well-wooded banks may be commended 
to the pedestrian.* At S miles south-west of Botley he will reach BIJRSLEDON 

* It was here, in all probability, that Cerdio and Cynric landed in 498, and 
formed the first West Saxon settlement It is, therefore, the "Cerdic's ora" of 
the Saxon Chronicle. Here, too, Stuf and Whitgar, and tiieir crews, disembarked 
in 514. 
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(popalation, 499), where, in the days of onr Batch deliverer, and Mrs. Hasham's mis- 
tress, several large men-of-war, including two 80-gnn ships, were built The direct 
Portsmouth roa4 here crosses the creek. Striking inland for about 2 nules, we arrive 
at HOUND (population, 827), lying on the outskirts of the woods of NETLEY 
(population, 800), and then returning to the shore of the inlet, where it opens into 
the Southampton water, may visit the lobster fisheries of HAMBLE (population, 
443), — ^in Leland's time " a good flsshar town, with a haven, where yn is a very fEur 
rode for greate shippes.** There are some slight traces of an old fort on a tongue of 
land Jutting out boldly into the water. The Norman Ghubch has a fine doorway, 
enriched with the usual zig-zag moulding, and contains a memorial to Sir Jos^h 
YorJUt accidentally drowned oiT Hamble in 1831. The Cistercian Abbey of Tirone 
had a cell here, founded by Henry de Blois, and afterwards granted to Winchester 
College.] 

At Farcham a line branches off eastward to Portchester and 
Portsmouth, and the Gospoit line continues southward, along the 
west shore of the Portsmouth harbour, and nearly parallel with 
the Fareham and Qosport road. A small line, continued to the 
royal landing place, adjoining the Royal Clarence victualling 
ysod, enables the Queen and her suite to embark or disembark, 
on their visits to Osborne, in complete privacy. 



BRANCH ROUTE— SOUTHAMPTON to DUNBRIDGE. 

By Railway. 



The tourist may walk across the heaths to ROMSEY, 7 miles, 
and after inspecting that ancient town, and Lord Palmerston's 
well-known seat at Broadlands, may there take the rail for 
DUNBRIDGE, DEAN, or, penetrating int6 Wiltshire, for the 
cathedral dty of SALISBURT. Or he may start from South- 
ampton by rail, passing Butebn on his right, and the two 
Stonehams on his left,' and diverging at BISHOPSTOKE to 
the north-east, continue his route upon the Salisbury branch 
of the London and South-Westem Railway. The first station 
from Bishopstoke is at Chandler's Ford, If nule, where 
the Winchester road crosses the Test About 2^ miles south 
lies CHILWORTH (population, 163), in a completely agricultural 
district, peopled at the average of one person to ten acres. The 
Church, with its tall spire — a conspicuous landmark — ^was re- 
built some 25 years srace by Mr. P. Serle. 

On our right, Cranbury Park (T. Chamberlayne, Esq.), 
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and the wooded landscapes of Hubslbt, are to be seen and 
admired. At 2^ miles from Chandleb*s Fobd we cross the 
road to NORTH BADDESLEY (population, 305), with an old 
Church, of mixed architectural styles — some portions Norman 
— which belonged to the preceptory of the Templars at South 
Baddbslet (see post), and contains a cross-legged effigy of a 
Knight Templar. A new Church, 3 miles west, was erected 
in 1855. We next cross Cramp Moor, and at 80 miles from 
London, 12^ miles from Southampton, and 13^ miles £rom 
Winchester, arrive at 

ROMSET (population of the parish, 5654; of the town, 
2080. Imis: White Horse, King's Head, Dolphin), on the River 
Test, a busy semi-agricultural, semi-manufacturing town, which, 
like Dogberry, has everything respectable about it, and derives the 
means of maintaining its respectability from its large saw-mills 
and large breweries, its tanyards and corn-mills, its important 
markets and busy cattle-fairs. It dates its origin from the Saxon 
period, and derives its name from its river-islanded position — 
Rumea-ey, the broad island. Its great attraction, and one of 
which it may reasonably be proud, is the Abbet Chubch, an 
exquisite specimen of Norman taste and Norman skUl, carefully 
restored by Ferrey a few years since. It presents "the outline and 
general aspect of a Norman conventual church" more completely 
than any building of equal size in England. "Although a con- 
siderable portion of the nave belongs to a later style, yet if we 
notice how carefully the later part of the fiibric is made to 
harmonize with the earlier, and compare the whole with the 
more perfect Norman naves which remain, we shall be led to 
conclude that the dimensions and proportions intended by the 
original architects are preserved throughout, and the whole design 
followed as nearly as the difference of styles would permit" Here 
the archffiologist may trace the first budding-out, as it were, of 
the pointed style, and observe how easily it unites with, or 
develops from, the Norman. The gradual enrichment of Early 
English into Decorated may also be remarked to considerable 
advantage. Everywhere there is instance of lavish fancy, sedulous 
thought, and genius inspired by devotion in its holy work. Not 
a corbel, not an arch, not the capital of a single pier or the 
mullion of a single window, but is worth studying, and should be 
studied. The building presents some notable peculiarities from 
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the &ct that it was the minster church of a nunnery. Hence it 
has no west doorway ; and the north and south aisles are slightly 
raised above the level of the nave, which was, perhaps, entirely 
occupied by the stalls of the nuns. The choir is remarkably 
short, and each transept terminates in a circular apse. The choir 
aisles have carved apsidal terminations within^ but are flat 
externally. The wall behind the altar is bisected by a pier, on 
each side of which is phu^ed a window. 

The Nave is partly Norman (the work of Bishop Henry de 
Blois, 1129-69), and partly Early English. Observe the former 
style in the first four bays — as high as the clerestory, which is 
Transition-Norman — and the latter in the three western bays, and 
the lofty west window, which is composed of three lights, the 
centre one 40 feet high. The timber roof is a later addition. 
The north aisle has one Pointed window and one Perpendicular 
window of four lights. The south aisle has also a Pointed window. 
B.emark the Early English doors, with slender shafts and foliated 
capitals, and the bold Early English arch which spans the entire 
west front of the nave. 

Passing into the Choir, we find ourselves face to face with 
the original Norman work, except the three-light windows which 
are Early Decorated insertions. The triforium is to be com- 
mended for its novelty and grace. A fragment of coloured glass, 
representing Christ bearing his Cross, may be observed in the 
apse of the north aisle. The Lady Chapel (Early English) which 
stood at the east end of the choir, is no longer in existence. The 
transepts are Norman, and the low square central tower, with its 
two rows of arches. From the sunmiit there is, of course, a 
noble view, but the visitor must ascend some 150 steps to obtain 
it An apple tree, of great venerableness and uniisual size, grew 
here until very recently, and annually ripened its golden pippins. 

A Norman bas-relief of the Crucifi^on adorns the external 
wall of the south transept ; and that of the north transept bears 
the marks of cannon balls. Observe in the former the recess for 
a lamp, and the glory enriching the Saviour's head. 

li^3iORiALS : — ^A canopied tomb, with effigy, in the south 
transept, ascribed to Maryy Countess of Boulogne, and Abbess of 
Bomsey. A plain stone, in the south aisle, is lettered, '' Here 
layes Sir WiUiam Pety^ d. 1687. The son of a Bomsey clothier, 
he became physidan-in-chief to the army of Ireland, one of the 
founders of the Boyal Society^ and the ancestor of the Lansdowne 
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family. On the north dde of the altar, a laised altar-tomb, 
without name or date. A monument, by Westmacott, to Lady 
Palmerston, mother of the present Yiscount, with an epitaph from 
her husband's pen : — 

*S0 THE MEMOBT OF 

FBANCES, VISCOUNTESS PALMEBSTON. 

'*■ Whoe'er like me, with trembling anguish brings 
His heart's whole treasure to fair Bristol's springs ; 
Whoe'er like me, to worth, distress, and pain, 
Shall court these salutary springs in Tain : 
Condemned, like me, to hear the faint reply ; 
To mark the fading cheek, the sinking eye ; 
From the chill brow to wipe the damp of death, 
And watch, in dumb despair, the shortening, breath : 
If chance should bring him to this artless line, 
Let the sad mourner know his pangs were mine. 
Ordain'd to lose the partner of my breast, 
Whose virtue warm'd pie, and whose beauty blest ; 
Fram'd every tie that binds the heart to prove, 
Her duty friendship, and her friendship love. 
But yet rememb'ring that the parting sigh, 
Appoints the just to slumber, — not to die ; 
The starting tear I check'd— I kiss the rod. 
And not to earth resign her, but to God." 

Other points to be noticed are : the curious carvings of the 
screen — ^the bold rude sculpture of a battle scene at the east end 
of the nave^arch — ^traces of early paintings behind the altar — 
and the altar-cloth, of damask velvet, adorned with stars and 
lilies, and dating from 1430 to 1450. 

Dimensions : — ^The nave, 134 feet long, 72^ broad, and 80 
feet high ; choir, 62 feet 5 inches long ; tower, 26 feet 4 inches 
by 26 feet 4 inches; and 02^ feet high; transepts, 121 feet 
long, and 61 1 feet high. Total length, 240^ feet. . 

EoMSEY Abbey was founded by Edward the Elder, the son 
and successor of the great Alfred, about 910, and whatever its 
original destination, was soon appropriated as a nunnery. In the 
reign of Edgar it was rebmit by Bishop Ethelwold of Winchester 
(963-84), dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and placed under 
Benedictine regulations. Its abbesses were often of the royal 
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blood of Saxondom, and their privileges were of an extensive 
character. Here Matilda, the wife of Henry I., and the '^ good 
Queen Molde " of the common people, was educated under the 
care of her aunt, the Abbess Christiana. Maiy, Countess of 
Boulogne, daughter of the chivalrous but unfortunate King 
Stephen, ruled here as abbess, until she deserted the '' holy 
seclusion " of Romsey for love of the Count of Flanders, whom 
she married, and to whom she bore two children. For ten years 
her husband and herseK defied exconmiunication and all the terrors 
of the Church, but were finally compelled to separate. Whether 
she died of bitter sorrow and a broken heart, at Montreuil, or 
returned to the solitudes of Romsey to meditate on past happiness 
and pray for a speedy death, seems uncertain. Some of her 
successors were by no means adapted to superintend a happy 
£imily of nuns, inasmuch as they indulged in strong potations, and 
had learned how to ^ lengthen their days," in accordance with the 
poet's prescription, by stealing *' a few hours from the night.'* 
At the epoch of the suppression of religious houses their revenues 
amounted to -6538 : 8 : 10 J. The Abbey lands are now in the 
possession of Lord Palmerston, and (a small portion) of J. WOlis 
Fleming, Esq. of Stoneham. 

The vicarage of Romsey, valued at £Zbl, is in the gift of the 
Dean and Chapter of Winchester. 

One of the pleasantest walks in the neighbourhood of Romsey 
crosses the Andover Canal to Bboadlands, the seat of Lord 
Viscount Palmerston, who, in its improvement and management, 
displays that vigorous energy which distmgukhes him in the 
Cabinet and the Conmions. The house, of white' brick, with stone 
dressings, has a good effect The design was furnished to the late 
Lord Palmerston by " Capability Brown." There is here a collec- 
tion of pictures of more than usual interest : — ^by Rembrandt, a 
Man's Head, and a Monk ; the Arsenal of Venice, Canaletti ; 
the Prodigal Son, and Hagar, Ouereino ; an Old Man, Gerard 
Dow ; Descent of the Cross, Domenichmo ; the Duke of Alva, 
Count von Horn, the Prince of Orange, and the Last Conmnmion 
of St Francis d'Ains, Rubens ; a Portrait of Himself, Vandyck ; 
Christ at Supper, Pa^h Veronese; and a St. Peter, Owido, The 
gallery also includes specimens of Claude Lorraine, Ruysdael, 
Nicholas Poussin, Berghem, Castiglione, Salvator Rosa, Teniers, 
Wouvermanns, Loutherbourg, Vander Velde, and Backhuysen. 
The lawn slopes from the west front of the house to the troutfal 
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Test. The park includes nearly 300 acres, and the pleasure 
grounds about twenty-five. 

From this point we may make two diversions : westward, to 
Emblt Park (W. K Nightingale, Esq.), the birth-place of Florence 
Nightingale, and, therefore, a shrine which every English pilgrim 
will reverently visit — a picturesque Elizabethan mansion, in a 
most charming environment of blossomy garden-ground ; or, 
eastward, by way of Toot Hill, where there are some old oaks, 
and slight indications of an ancient entrenchment, to Nutshall- 
ING (population, 1024), or Nursling, whose ancient Church con- 
tains the stately white marble monument, with effigies of a knight 
and his lady, of Sir Richard MtUe, K. G., d. 1613 ; and a 
curious inscribed stone and brass for Andrew Mandy, d. 1632, 
whose motto seems to have been " Nee zenith, nee nadir." 

Before entering Nutshalling we pass Orove Place, a towered 
and turreted mansion, the property of Viscount Palmerston, 
which was formerly, it is said, a bunting-box of Queen Elizabeth. 
We may return to Bomsey along the bank of the Test. 

Resuming our railway route we cross the Andover road on a 
lofty embankment, and the river Test on an ornamental viaduct 
which cost upwards of £20,000. Soon afterwards FINSBURY, 
a small village, with an ancient flint-built Church, appears on 
our right, and a range of low, wooded hiUs, on our left Be- 
fore entering the Dunbridob Station, 4 miles from Bomsey, we 
skirt the grounds of Mottisfont (Sir J. B. Mill), watered by the 
sinuous Test The house, a massive buttressed pile, embodies 
some portions of the priory of Augustinian canons which formerly 
existed here, and was established (probably on the site of a Saxon 
foundation) by Flambard the Firebrand, prior of Christchurch, 
and afterwards bishop of Durham. Queen Eleanor, wife of Ed- 
ward L, was one of its most liberal benefactors, and gave daily 
alms to seven poor widows. Henry YUI. exchanged its lands 
with Lord Sandys for the manor of Chelsea, and one of the co- 
heiresses of the last peer of that name married Sir John MiU, 
ancestor of the present owner. 

A portion of the cloisters and several of the abbey fish-ponds 
are still in existence. In the house is preserved an ancient 
painting, representing two events in the career of Thomas Aqui- 
nas : — ^in one compartment the ascetic receives a visit from St. 
Peter, after a fast of three days and three nights^ duration, and 
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incessant prayer, to discover the meaning of a particular passage 
in Isaiah, — in the other the Holy Spirit, in the form of a Dove, 
is dictating to him, while at the open door Bonaventure stands 
observing him. 

The village of MOTTISFONT (population of parish, 636) is 
small but neat ; the Chubch, dedicated to St Andrew, is partly 
shrouded in ivy, and contains some good stained glass. 

At Dunbridge the Test is crossed by a neat iron bridge. The 
surrounding country is of the pleasantest character, and the low 
Wiltshire hills form a notable feature of the landscape. One 
mile west the railway passes through LOCKERLEY (population, 
627), its insignificant church being close to the line, crosses the 
Test at several points, winds below the hills of EAST DEAN 
(population, 207), and at 872 miles from London crosses the 
borders of Wiltshire. 



BOUTE ZV.— SOUTHAMPTON to BINGWOOD. 

[Bedbiidge, S| m. ; Lyndhnrst Road, S| m. ; Beanliea Bood, 8} m. ; Brocken- 
hoTsty 4^ m. ; Ghiistchnrch Road, 5 m. ; Bingwood) 6 m.] 

" The hawthorn whitens, and the juicy groves 
Pat forth their buds, unfolding by degrees ; 
Till the whole leafy forest stands displayed, 
In full luxuriance, to the sighing gales, 
Where the deer rustle thro' the twining brake, 
And the birds sing conceard." 

Thomson. 

To-day we wander through the long level glades of a vener- 
able forest, barred and chequered fantastically by slanting sun- 
beams, as they peer through the woven boughs above u& The 
wind whistles pleasantly up and down the columned avenues, 
— ^the birds sing out as lustily as if there were never stoim in 
the world or shadow on the sky, — a colt, half wild, now gallops 
past us, with a sense of freedom very pleasant to behold, — a 
dark brindled boar now looks at us menacingly as we intrude 
upon his ancestral domains. Here, on a smidl plot of cleared 
ground nses a hut, or rather a wigwam, of turf and boughs rudely 
put together, the home of a charcoal-burner, whose life, though 
passed " under green leaves," is without poetry, as it is without 
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history. Cunning Reynard now bursts out from some deep 
covert, and skims rapidly across the grassy mead. Hark ! a brook 
is welling slowly in yonder glen — 

"*— From its foantain near, 
Down into the valley roBhing, 
So fresh and wondrous clear." 

But though there be the song of the rill, and the rippling 
music of birds, and the sough of the melancholy wind — ^why is 
the wind ever melancholy, as if it sought something lost and 
loved, which it can never find ? — ^though the forest is full of 
sweet voices, yet there is a sense of silence which undefinably op- 
presses us, and moves our hearts with a stir of pure emotion. 
We seem alone with Heaven, and apart from man, — 

" And thus our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 

The petty things of the world, its carking cares and mean 
anxieties, seem out of place " under the shade of melancholy 
boughs,'* and one begins to ask oneself if there be not in life 
something nobler, purer, grander, than in general we are apt to 
imagine. 

We do not pause at SHIRLEY, where the poet Pollok died 
in 1827 ; at REDBRIDGE, the "Hreutford" of Bede; nor at 
ELING (population, 2572), on the outskirts of the largest, 
or one of the largest parishes in England ; we have no fancy 
to-day for smoky, miry towns, or busy quays ; we cannot even 
turn aside to examine the remains of the ancient entrench- 
ment on Tatchbury Mount (2 miles north-west), nor the plea- 
sant grounds of Paulton Park (W. Sloane Stanley, Esq.), 1 mile 
further, nor Tbstwood House (which you may see from the 
line) ; we are boimd for the forest, for " green leaves," for 
" grassy glades,'' for deep-shadowing copses ; and we shall not 
rest until, at Lyndhurst, we find ourselves on the borders of the 
'* enchanted land," of the amplest and wildest woodlands now 
existing in the south of England. Everybody, of course, knows 
that William the Conqueror was the creator of the " New Forest." 
We may admit that it is a portion of the Natarv-leage of the Saxon 
Chronicle (so named after a battle fought in 508, in which Cerdie 
and Cynric vanquished the British chief Natan-leod) ; and that it 
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was afterwards known as Ftene, or Ythene; but it was the great 
Noiman, " the father of the wild deer," who first placed this vast 
tract of wooded country under the severe restrictions of the Nor- 
man forest laws, and increased its limits so as to include the 
whole extent of land between the Southampton estuaiy on the 
east, and the southern Avon on the west. The popular tale that 
he destroyed fifty churches, uprooted numerous villages, and 
exterminated their inhabitants, is, it is true, an exa^eration. 
The very qualities of the forest soil disprove it Its " hungry 
uplands and marshy valleys" could never have been smiling pas- 
tures or golden corn-fields. But misery enough and desolation 
enough followed in the tract of the forest-laws to load the memory 
of their author with imperishable odium, and there are evidences, 
in the names of certain localities, of the existence of churches and 
strongholds which the Conqueror swept away. He ordered that 
whoever killed a hart or a hind should have his eyes put out ; 
and he extended this prohibition as to stags, also to the slaying 
of the wild boar. He even made statutes to place hares out of 
aU danger of being pursued. This savage king loved « the wild 
beasts as if he were their father" — {Saxon Chronicle), "No wonder 
the persecuted Saxons imagined that the wrath of Qod visibly dis- 
played itself against William's race within the forest boundaries. 
They believed that to several Normans a fearful shape had fre- 
quently appeared in these deep leafy shadows and foretold for 
William and his coimcUlors a terrible death" — {Simeon Dunel- 
mensis). This belief was confirmed by the remarkable coinci- 
dences of the deaths here of Bichard, his eldest son, in 1801, 
Bichard, the son of Duke Bobert, in 1100, and William Bufus, 
in the same year, all, as the peasants fancied, demon-doomed. 

This remarkable district is nearly sixty miles in circum- 
ference, or about the size of the Isle of Wight, and contains 
66,300 acres. Of these, 900 acres are encroachments ; 11,200 
acres enclosures round the keepers* lodges ; 25,000 acres belong 
to manors and freehold estates, independent of the forest-laws ; 
and about 1000 acres are held of the Crown by leases. The 
remainder consists of woods and (about 14,000 acres) of pasture- 
lands. Its original extent (as computed by Cobbett) was 144,000 
acres. The present boundaries may be defined by drawing two 
lines from Black Hill in Wiltshire to Dunley Chine near Poole, 
on the west, and to Calshot Castle on the east, the coast forming 
the base of the triangle. It is divided into nine bailiwicks, which 
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are subdivided into fifteen walks, and the whole is under the 
control of a Lord Warden, who formerly appointed a cohort of 
woodwards and verdurers, regarders, foresters, and under-fores- 
ters ; but in pursuance of a report issued by the Royal Commis- 
sion in 1857-8, the administration has been greatly simplified 
and brought more directly under parliamentary control Oak 
and beech are here extensively raised for the supply of Her 
Majesty's dockyards. The oak does not reach a great size, but is 
gnarled and knotted in a most picturesque fashion. There are 
now no deer in the grassy glades, and they nev^r at any time 
attained the size and strength of their northern brethren. The 
last great '' deer-hunt" took place about 1838, when upwards of 
thirty masters of hounds and about 1500 sportsmen assembled 
on the heath at Stoney Cross. After the stag got away, the number 
of his pursuers speedily dwindled down to seven, and at length he 
was secured by John King, Esq., the master of the Hambledon 
Hunt, in a bam attached to one of the keeper^s lodges. He was 
removed to Windsor, and appropriately named " King John." 

The present denizens of the Forest are, — ^badgers, but not in 
great numbers ; foxes, which thrive here wonderfully ; a complete 
'' populace" of squirrels ; rabbits ; the famous Hampshire hogs, 
which run wild in large herds or " droves," are generally dark- 
brindled or black, and may be described as " a cross" between 
the domestic pig and the wild boar ; and the small, hardy. New 
Forest ponies, resembling in many points the ponies of Shetland 
and the Hebrides. These generally congregate in herds of twenty or 
thirty, and fetch at the neighbouring fair from £10 to £20 each. 

The scenery of the New Forest is richest, perhaps, between 
Minstead and Ringwood, though the vistas of gleaming waters 
opened up through the branching trees in the vicinity of Beaulieu 
may better commend themselves to the taste of many. There 
are "nooks of greenery" in several parts so wild, so savage, so 
venerable in character, that the wayfarer almost expects to hear 
the ringing blast of the huntsman's horn echo through the silent 
glades, and the whirring arrow shoot through the hissing air, and 
the swift stag spring far away into the deep, dark, shadowy copse. 
Tradition has not yet abandoned this haunted ground. The 
meddlesome Wood-imp, the colt-pixy, still leads astray the 
wandering horse, " neighing in likeness of a filly foal." Bees are 
told over in the hive when the corpse lies pale and rigid in the 
house. The Christmas mummers repeat in the forest-villages 
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the old mystery of "St George and the Dragon" Fairies at 
midnight tread a merry measure on the sward^ where, next morn- 
ing, you may easily trace the prints of their tripping feet. The 
curling smoke of a gipsy encampment may still be looked for 
among the wooded depths. 

There are now but few " squatters" in the Forest, and the 
poachers have ahnost disappeared. Though wild tales of crime 
may yet be gathered from the lips of the old forest-born and 
forest-bred, they refer to a long-past period. Over purple 
heaths, and through avenues of beech, and fir, and birch, and up 
fresh grassy knoUs, and down into pleasant valleys where the 
water-nymphs are ever singing, the pilgrim may wander unheeded 
and undisturbed. The following two days' route will introduce 
Mm to a succession of these delectable landscapes. Let him leave 
the train at the Lyudhurst-road station, and keep Ijtie road to Ltnd- 
HUBST, 2^ nules ; thence to Minstbad, Malwood, and BuFUs' 
Stone, 5 miles north-we^t. Take the Poole road as far as Bing- 
wooD, 7 miles south-west Stay there the night Cross through the 
forest to Bbockenhubst, 10 miles south-east, and thence by way 
of Watcombe House, and Hatchet Qate, to Beaulxeu, 6 miles east. 
Betum to the raQ at Beaulieu Boad Station, 6 miles north-east 

[The principal Seats in the Forest are, Cititnellb (Sir E. Poore), fonnerly the 
residence of Htt's steadfast adherent, The Bight Hon. George Bose— near Lynd- 
hnrst ; Fox Lease (J. M'Taggart, Esq.), in the same neighbourhood ; Watoombe 
House (....), where for a time resided the philanthropic Howard— beyond 
Brockenhorst ; Bbockenhubst Fabx (J. Morant, Esq.) ; the Manor Housb«(H. C. 
Compton, Esq.), near Minstead; Bublet (Clement Esdaile, Esq.)— S miles south- 
east of Blngwood ; and Palace House, Beaulieu (Duke of BuccleuchX There are 
numerous lodges, and a few good farms. 

INNS :— at Minstead, The Trosty Servant, with the emblematic figure described 
in our notice of Winchester (ante), and the Boyal Oak ; at Stonet Gboss, the 
Compton Arms; at Lyndhubst, the Swan, and the Crown; at Binowood, the 
Crown, Star, Lamb, and Antelope ; at Brogksnhubst, the Bose and Crown, and 
Bailway Inn; at Beaulieu, the Montague Arms; and at Bublet, the Queen's 
Head.] 

LYNDHUBST (population, 1627), i.e,, the linden, or lime- 
tree wood, is a large and important village, about 2 miles from 
the railway station (and the New Forest Union Workhouse). Its 
only curiosity is the Queen's House, a " homely structure'* of 
the time of Charles H., wherein the Forest Courts are held, and 
forest business generally transacted. George IIL spent a week 
here on his journey to Weymouth in 1789 ; and it is the Lord 
Warden's residence when that dignitary pays an occasional visit 
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to the Forest The Hall is decorated with some etags' heads, and 
*' William Rufus* stirrup-iroii*' — ^the latter, in reality, a relic of 
the days of Henry VIIL — traditionally reported to have been 
made use of by the doomed king on his last fiatal chase — 

" And still in merry Lyndhnrst hall 
Bed William's stirrap decks the wall — 

Who Usts the sight may see " — ( W. Stewart Hose). 

Its width is lOi inches ; its depth, 7). The seats of the verdurers 
are of oak, covered with baize. There is a criminal's dock. 

The Chxtbch, rebuilt in 1740, is mean and uninteresting, in 
despite of its elevated position, which commands a fine and 
remarkable view of the Forest. From Nobthwood .House (S. 
Pulteney, Esq.) a still bolder and broader prospect may be ob- 
tained. There are numerous seats in this neighbourhood, and 
the parks are luxuriantly wooded. 

We now turn to the right, and keep in a north-easterly 
direction, past the Manor House (H. C. Compton, Esq.), to 
MINSTEAD (population, 1064), 2 miles, where the scenery of 
the forest opens upon us in all its richness, beauty, and indi- 
viduality. The principal inn here bears for its sign, "The 
Trusty Servant," whose emblematical figure adorns the kitchen 
of William of Wykeham's foundation at Winchester. The ancient 
church lies in a deep leafy hollow. 

William Howitt has described this village with all the feel- 
ing of a poet and the skiU of a painter : — " On one side," he says, 
" are open knolls and woodlands, covered with majestic beeches, 
and the village children playing under them ; on the other, the 
most rustic cottages, almost buried in the midst of their orchard 
trees, and thatched as Hampshire cottages alone are — ^in such 
projecting abundance — such flowing lines. The whole of the 
cottages thereabout are in equal taste with the roof — so different 
to the red, staring, square brick houses of manufiEicturing districts. 
They seem, as no doubt they are, erected in the spirit and under 
the influence of the gentu loci. The beehives in their rustic 
rows, the little crofts, all belong to a primitive country. I went 
on, now coming to small groups of such places, now to others of 
superior pretensions, but equally blent with the spirit of the 
surrounding nature — ^little paradises of cultivated life. As I 
advanced, heathery hills stretched away on one hand, woods came 
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down thicMy and closely on the other, and a winding road, 
beneath the shade of large old trees, conducted me to one of the 
most retired and peaceful of hamlets. It was Minstead. Herds 
of red-deer rose from the fern [they have since been removed], 
and went bounding away, and dashed into the depths of the 
woods ; troops of sqidrrels in hundreds scampered away &om the 
groimd where they were feeding. Delighted with the true 
woodland wildness and solemnity of beauty, I roved onward 
through the wildest woods that came in my way. Awaking as 
from a dream, I saw fieir aroimd me one deep shadow, one thick 
and continuous roof of boughs, and thousands of hoary boles, 
standing clothed as it were with the very spirit of silence. I 
admired the magnificent sweep of some grand old trees as they 
hung into a glade or ravine, some delicious opening in the deep 
woods, or the grotesque of particular trees, which seemed to have 
been blasted into blackness, and contorted into inimitable 
crookedness, by the savage genius of the place." 

From this point we wend on our way through the silent 
avenues to Stoney Cross, where a memorial of stone, known as 
BuFUS* Stone, indicates the site of the fatal oak tree, within 
whose shadow the second of the Norman kings of England is 
supposed to have met his death. It is cased with ijx)n, and bears 
the following inscription : — 

On thiB first side — ^'^^Here stood the oak tree, on which an 
arrow, shot by Sir Walter Tyrell at a stag, glanced, and struck 
King William IE. (sumamed Rufus) in the breast, of which he 
instantly died on the 2d day of August, anno 1100." This spot 
was visited by King Geprge and Queen Charlotte, June 27, 1789. 

Second side — ^ King William IL being slain, as is before 
related, was laid in a cart belonging to one Purkess, and drawn 
from hence to Winchester, and buried in the Cathedral church 
of that dty." 

Third side — ^^ That where an event so memorable had hap- 
pened might not be hereafter unknown, this stone was set up by 
Lord Delaware, who had seen the tree growing in this place, anno 
1745. This stone was repaired by John Richard, Earl of 
Delaware, anno 1789 " 

Fourth side — ^' This stone having been much mutilated, and 
the inscriptions on each of its three sides defaced, this more 
durable memorial, with the original inscriptions, was erected in 
the year 1841 by William Sturgea Bourne, warden." 
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[Whether WOliam's death was really accidental ; whether Sir Walter Tyrrel, 
either by chance, or bribed by Henry L, shot the fatal arrow ; whether it was sped 
by the hand of some Saxon whom the fierce king had wronged, most now remain 
one of the mysteries .of history. The account of this strange catastrophe given by 
Matthew Paris, is singularly graphic, and may, perhaps, interest the reader :— 

" Now the King, on the day preceding his death, dreamed a dream ; and lo ! he 
felt as if smitten with a javelin, and that forthwith there issued from the wound a 
stream of blood, which sprung up even to the sky, beclouded the sun, and ex- 
tinguished the light of day. Starting firom his slumbers, hcT invoked the Blessed 
Virgin, and calling for a lamp, he bade his chamberlains stay by him ; and so, 
sleepless, spent the remainder of the night. 

"And when the morning dawned, a certain monk from across the seas, who 
sought an audience of the monarch, respecting divers affiiirs of the church, related 
unto one Robert Fitz-Hamon, a man of great power, and very familiar with the 
king, a vision which had troubled his rest, and was truly very marveUous and ter- 
rible : — ' As I slumbered,' said the monk, ' methought I saw the king enter a church, 
with proud step, and haughty, as is his wont, and gazing contemptuously on those 
around him. Then, seizing the cruciilx with his teeth, he gnawed oflf its arms, and 
left it scarce a single limb. And when, for some time, the crucifix had this en- 
dured, at length with its rig^t foot it so spumed the monarch that he fell prostrate 
on the pavement, and there, as he lay, from his mouth leapt forth a flame, and it 
spread around, and a cloudy smoke-Uke chaos went upwards to the stars.' 

" When Robert Fitz-Hamon repeated this vision to the king, he laughed loudly, 
saying—' Here is a monk who hath dreamed, monk-wise, for his own profit. Give 
him a hundred shillings that he may see he hath not dreamed in vain.' 

" Then, on the night before his death, there came yet another dream unto the 
king. He saw upon a certain altar an infant of occeeding beauty ; and hungering 
and desiring beyond limit, he went and took a mouthful of his flesh,^and it seemed 
very good to him even while he ate it But when he sought to satisfy himself 
again, tiie child, with stem aspect, and threatening voice, exclaimed — ' Forbear ! 
thou hast already taken too much.' Whereupon, suddenly waking, he* asked a cer- 
tain bishop the interpretation of his dream. And the bishop, suspecting some retri- 
bution near at hand, said unto him — ' Cease, O King, to persecute the church, for 
this is a warning from on high, and a gentle premonition. Go not forth, as thou 
didst purpose, unto the chase to-day.' 

" The king, despising this wholesome counsel, wdnt forth into the woods to hunt. 
And lo ! it happened that as an immense stag passed him, he said to a certain 
knight, named Walter Tyrel— ' Draw, devil ! '* Then the swift arrow fled firom the 
bow, even as the poet hath expressed it— 

* And once outsped, it flies beyond recal ;' 

and glancing against a neighbouring tree, tumed aside, and pierced the heart of 
King William, who fell suddenly— dead I And his attendants and the unhappy 
knight immediately fled away. But some, returning, took up the body, all cold and 
wet with blood, and placed it in the light cart of a charcoal-burner, drawn by a very 
lean mule. And they forced the rustic to bear it towards the city, when, as he 
passed through a miry lane, the cart broke down, and the corpse was hurled into 
the mire. So he left it for others, if they would, to cany it further. 

" About the same hour the Earl of Comwall, hunting in a wood— about two 

* According to Ordericus Vitalis, the king, at this moment, shaded his eyes firom 
the sun with his hand ; and it may be noted that the site of the fatal tree, as now 
indicated by the memoxial-stone, must have been ftilly open to the setting sun. 
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days' jonzney from the spot where this dread eyent took place— strayed from his 
companions, and saw, to his wild amase, an immense swarthy stag bearing away 
the king's body, all black and miry, and wounded in the breast. Then he adjured 
the stag— in the name of the Holy Trinity— to declare the meaning of this fearful 
thing. ' I bear to Judgment,' said he ' your monarch, even the tyrant William the 
Bed. I am an evil spirit, and the avenger of the wickedness which ho did to 
Christ's Holy Church ; and I wrought this tragedy at the command of the proto- 
martyr of England, even the blessed Alban, who complained unto Heaven, because 
in the land which he had consecrated there should be such woe.' So the earl went 
away, and told his companions what had occurred ; and within three days they 
found that all these things were true, being informed thereof by faithful wit- 
nesses." 

Sir Walter, when he saw the ill deed he had done, struck his spurs into his horse, 
and rode away hastily, crossing the Avon between Bingwood and Sopley. Here he 
stopped to have his horse's shoes reversed, and killed the smith (says tradition), to 
prevent betrayaL He afterwards made oath beforo Segur, abbot of St Denys, that 
he had not entered on that day the part of the greenwood whero the king was slain. 

The charcoal-burner who conveyed the king's body to Winchester is said to have 
been named Puikess, and his descendants live in the neighbourhood to the present 
day, never becoming richer or poorer than their ancestor. 

" And still— flo runs our forest creed- 
Flourish the pious yeoman's seed 

E'en in the self-«ame spot : 
One horse and cart their little store, 
Like their forefather's— neither more 

Nor less the children's lot"— (FT. Steioart Rok). 

Lord Falmerston, in the course of a debate in the House of Commons tn 1859, 
observed that there was still " a Purkess in the Forest, who regarded his patrimonial 
piece of ground, handed down firom father to son for some centuries, with as much 
pride as the peer of the longest pedigree and the squire of a thousand acres." 

Up to the days of Henry VITL a small .Chapel, or Oratoby, stood near the spot 
where the king fell, and masses for the peace of his soul were sometimes sung. 
The memory of the spot has never died out, and now — 

" A fair stone in green Ifalwood 
Diforms the traveller where stood 
The memorable tree." 

The oak, it was said, put forth its leaves in mid-winter, but such is also the case 
with a many-branched tree at Cadnam, on the borders of Wiltshire, which robes 
itself in young foliage on Old Christmas-day. 

To the east of Stoney Cross was situated Halwood Keep (ICalwood, <.«., Half s 
wood, flromlts Saxon loidX where the Norman kings had a hunting castle, and where 
Rufus resided the night beforo his death, with a glittering train of xudiles, knij^ts, 
and squires, and accompanied by his broiaex Henry. 

** The Bed King lies in Malwood Keep; 
To drive the deer o'er Uwn and steep. 

He 's bound him with the mom ; 
His steeds are swift, his hounds aro good ; 
The like in covert or high wood 

Were never cheered with horn"— (TT. Stewart £om> 

There aro no tnoei now of " Ifalwood Keep/' bat the spot may be visited for ita 
beaoty.J 

3d 
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BRANCH ROUTE— BEAULIEU ROAD to LYMINQTON. 

At 2 miles &om Lyndhuist Road a viaduct crosses the valley 
of the Exe, and about 1} mile beyond lies the BEAXHiiEU Road 
Station. The walk (3 miles) from hence, through grassy wood- 
lafnds and across crystal streams^ to BEAUUEU (population, 
1177) itself, should be undertaken by the tourist, who, of course, 
will make a reverend pilgrimage to the ruins of Beaulieu 
Abbey. Well did this lovely nook, with its low wooded hills, 
its broad shimmering estuary, its cloistered boughs, its crisp green 
sward, and its background of forest-shadows, deserve the poetical 
appellation which distinguishes it — Bellua LocuSy Beau LieUy or 
the '^ fair place." The ruins lie on the slopes of a gentle hill, 
washed by an inlet of the Solent, where the little Exe pours out 
its tributary waters. All around them cluster the cottages and 
blooming gardens of Beaulieu village, and though the old mo- 
nastic vineyard no longer exists^ a vigorous vine trails over almost 
every cotta^ge-door. Meadow, and heath, and pasture, and corn- 
field, and forest-avenues, extend from this point even to Hjrthe 
and Dibden (the deep dene, or valley), and, descending the estu- 
ary, the blue Solent broadens before us in light, and life, and 
glory; while beyond, the beautiful " Vectis" uprears her lofty 
downs. What a spot for a life of monastic seclusion I How the 
soul might feed on images, and thoughts, and fancies ever-new 
and ever-beautiful ! From trees and from waters, from leaf and 
blossom, from lawny slope and ferny hollow, extracting fresh 
matter for love and wonder, till the place " became religion," and 
wakened the purest and holiest impulses. 

" It stood embosomed in a happy valley, 

Crowned by high woodlands, where the Druid oak 

Stood, like Caractacus in act to rally 
His host, with broad arms 'gainst the thuoderstroke ; 

And from beneath his boughs were seen to sally 
The dappled foresters ; as day awoke, 

The branching stag swept down with all his herd 

To qnafif a brook which murmared like a bird." 

Beaulieu Abbey, established by King John in 1204, is the 
sole religious foundation associated with his name. In the 
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cartulary of tlie abbey, it is said that be bad vowed a tenible 
punisbment upon tbe Cistercian abbots, bad persuaded or com- 
pelled them to attend a parliament at Lincoln, and bad there 
threatened to fling them under the feet of wild horses. But at- 
night be was terrified by a weird dream : be was brought to trial 
before a nameless judge, and the witnesses against him were the 
priests he had menaced. Then he was condemned to submit to 
a severe scourging at their hands, and behold, when he awoke in 
the morning, the pain of the infliction was still acute and bitter. 
So be determined to make expiation for the sin he had meditated ; 
established Beaulieu Abbey ; placed in it thirty monks from 
Citeaux ; and endowed it with lands in Berkshire and Hamp- 
shire. His mother. Queen Eleanor, was buried here. In 1250 
the buildings were completed, and Henry HI., his wife, and nobles, 
attended the dedicatioiL Pope Innocent granted it the privilege 
of " sanctuary," which, in 1471, was availed of by Margaret of 
Anjou and her son. Prince Edward, who landed here in time to 
learn the defeat of their adherents at Bamet When joined by 
tbe Earl of Devon they proceeded from hence to that red field of 
Tewkesbury, where the red rose was all " untimely cropp'd." In 
1496, Perkin Warbeck, the Yorkist pretender (I) took refuge at 
Beaulieu after his defeat at TauntoiL But Lord D'Aubigny 
immediately invested it with 300 horse, and blockaded him into 
a compulsory surrender, though promises of a pardon were held 
out to him. 

After the Dissolution Beaulieu fell into the hands of Wriothes- 
ley, Earl of Southampton ; passed to the Montagues, temp, William 
III. ; and thence to the ducal house of Bucdeuch. 

The ruins of this once magnificent pile are of high interest, 
though not of considerable extent. The outline of the cloisters 
and church may still be distinctly traced, and a gateway, enriched 
with ivy, is in good preservatioiL The Abbot's Lodging has 
been converted into a dwelling-house, belonging to tbe Duke of 
Buccleuch. Its Hall (Decorated) has a good groined roof, and in 
the upper apartments remain some linen-patterned panelling of 
the time of Henry VHI. The moat which encircles it was the 
work of an eccentric Duke of Montague, who apprehended an 
unceremonious visit from French privateers. 

The Great Hall or Refectory is now made use of as the 
parish Church. It is a plain Early EngHsh edifice, of stone, 
stoutly buttressed, with a curious raftered roof ; the bosses at the 
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intersection of the beams are canred into heads of angels, abbots, 
and other figures. There are four lancet-windows on the south, 
four appropriated to the pulpit — ^which is encircled with zigzag 
mouldL^, and was occupied, during the monastic repasts, by a 
reader or lecturer — and six on the north side. The iron-work of 
the west door is worth notice. 

Against the east wall a monument, with effigy, bears the fol- 
lowing acrostic : — 

" To the lasting memory of Mary, daughter of Thomas Elliott, Gent, 
and late wife of Will D'o. She dyed in childbirth the xxiii day of June 
A.D. 1651, setatis sute 40. 

M erciless fate (to our greate gilefe and woeX 
A prey hath here made of our deere Mall Do, 
B akte up in duBte, and hid in earthe and claye, 
T et live her soule, and virtues, now and aye ; 
D eath is a debte all owe, which must be paide : 
O h 1 that she knewe, and oft was not afraide.'* 

In the churchyard there was formerly a gravestone recording 
the powers of one Mart/ Dore, a Beaulieu witch, who could trans- 
form berseK into a hare or a cat, and afflict or cure all the cattle 
ill the neighbourhood ; hence, we suppose, the patronage accorded 
to her by the second Duke of Buccleuch. 

The remains of the Cloistebs present some good arches ; 
those on the east side used to open into the chapter-house. The 
Dormitory may also be inspected ; the Kitchen — a spacious one 
as beseemed a wealthy Cistercian foundation ; and vaults, or cel- 
lars, underneath. The great Church contained a nave, north and 
south aisles, transepts with aisles, apsidal chancel, and central 
tower. Their position is indicated by a low stone ground-plan, 
worked out under the direction of the Duke of Buccleuch. 

Near the Abbey some pleasant fields with a southern aspect 
retain the name of the Vineyards, and their purple fruit was 
gathered as late as 1730. Just beyond stands the Brewery, as 
a large plain building is traditionally styled. Within the Abbey 
precincts, which include about 20 acres, still remain the conven- 
tual fish-ponds and stews. The olden walls are in. tolerable pre- 
servation. 

Descending Beaulieu Creek, and passing the village quay or 
wharf, we keep southward until we reach Buckler's Hard, 
where several men-of-war were formerly built. On the opposite 
shore stands Exbury House (M. Bicardo, Esq.) — ^the residence of 
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Mitford^ the learned hifitorian of Greece — and beyond is Leaf, 
whence LouIb of France departed on the accession to the throne 
of Bichard IL, and Charles I. embarked on his fatal passage to 
Carisbrooke. From this point to the Isle of Wight the tin traffic, 
it is believed, was carried in cumbrous carts, where at low water 
the recess of the tide left a diy and secure passage. Stans Ore 
Point, on the east, and Needs Ore, on the west of the Beaulieu 
Creek, derive their names from the Saxon ora, or landing-place. 
Between Stans Ore and Calshot Castle stands Eaglehurbt (Lord 
Craven), originally known as " Luttrell*s Folly," from its builder, 
the Hon. Temple Luttrell, and enjoying a very fine and pictur- 
esque view of the Solent and the Isle of Wight. 

Returning to the west shore, we reach St. Leonards, the 
principal grange or farm belonging to Beaulieu Abbey. There 
are here some fragments of a smaU Decorated Chapel, and the 
ruins of a noble bam, or spicaritim, 226 feet long, 77 feet wide, 
and 60 feet in height Nearer ihe shore stands Park Farm, 
another monastic grange, whose Early English Chapel, 42 feet 
long and 14 feet broad, is vaulted with stone, and divided by a 
stone screen into two compartments. Keeping along the low 
wooded shore we arrive, in about half an hour, at Sowley, where 
there is a pond, about 150 acres in area, called " Freshwater," and 
at 3 miles beyond, reach Baddesley, and so enter Lyhikgton 
(see p. 774). v 

MAIN ROUTE RESUMED— LYNDHURST to 

BROCKENHURST. 

We now penetrate still deeper into the bosom of the New 
Forest, and as our rapid progress by rail continually introduces 
us to a fresh burst of rich woodland scenery, are moved to a 
warm and increasing admiration. At 2 miles from Beaulieu 
road we pass, on our left. Lady Cross Lodge ; at half a mile 
beyond we cross one of the little branches of the Boldre river, 
soon sweep round the enclosures of Whitby Lodge, cross the 
Boldre itself, and leaving Brockenhurst Park (J. Morant, Esq.) 
on our left, run into the Brockenhurst Station, adjoining the 
Salisbury and Lymington road, and the picturesque half-hidden 
village of BROCKENHURST (population, 1034), i. «., the badgers* 
wood. About half a mile down the Lymington road, and on an 
artificial mound, stands the Church, with its Saxon nave and 
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Early English chancel ; its curious chancel-aich ; an enriched 
Norman door on its south side ; and a Norman font of Purbeck 
marble. The churchyard rejoices in a venerable ivy-shrouded oak, 
about 23 feet in girth, and a noble yew tree, whose hollow trunk 
is 1 7 feet in circumference. Bbockenhubst Park is close at hand. 
Brockenhurst is now a favourite centre for tourists through 
the forest, who may start from hence to Ltndhijrst, 4 miles ; 
thence, by way of Minstead, to Stoney Cross, 3^ miles ; and so, 
through the woodlands, to BmawooD, 7 miles. 

BRANCH ROUTE—BROCKENHUBST to LYMINGTON. 

At about 95^ miles from London, and 1} miles beyond 
Brockenhurst, we turn off, southward, to LYMINGTON, 4 miles, 
one of the pleasantest ''watering-places'* on the Hampshire 
coast, and one that, &om its rising importance, deserves a detailed 
notice at our hands. At 3 miles from Brockenhurst, we pass on 
our left the Roman camp of Buckland Rinqs. 



LTMIKGTON — (V. «., The Town on the Stream.) 

[Population of the parish, 8170 ; of the borough, 5282. Inns : Angel, and Nag's 
Head.] 

105 m. by rail from London, 02 m. by road ; 20^ m. fh)m Southampton ; 4 m. by 
water ttom Yarmouth, Isle of Wight ; m. ftt>m Lyndhurst 

iM" Steam-x>acket8 in connection with the trains ply between Yarmouth and 
Lymington ; and, during the summer months, between Lymington, Oowes, Ryde, 
and Portsmouth, on Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday afternoons. 

LYMINGTON is the « Lentune " of the Domesday Book, and 
has a history dating from the early British period, when its salt- 
tuns (it ia said) supplied with salt the Phoenician traders. That 
it was afterwards a Roman station may be inferred &om the 
number of Roman coins and relics discovered here, and its 
vicinity to the Roman entrenchment (apparently foimded on an 
earlier British camp) at Buckland (Buck-land) Rings, 1 mile 
north— one of the numerous military posts with which the im- 
perial colonists commanded the ocean passes of southern Britain. 
At the Conquest, the manor was bestowed on Earl Roger de 
Yvery, but it was confiscated by Henry L, and granted to Richard 
de Redvers, Lord of the Isle of Wight, and Count of Devon. Its 
salterns were bestowed by Earl Richard on his newly-founded 
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Abbey of Qimrr, and he and his snccessors encouraged the 
establishment of a foreign trade, and the formation of a port and 
quay. Isabella de Fortibus parted with the Lymington manor 
and the Isle of Wight to Edward III. for 60,000 marks — a death- 
bed agreement which was vainly disputed by her heirs. At this 
time the town was of sufficient importance to be simimoned to 
return two representatives to the National Council, but did not 
avail itself of the privilege until the reign of Elizabeth. Tradi- 
tion asserts that three times in the course of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries it was plundered by the French sea-rovers ; 
but, nevertheless, it seems to have maintained its position as a 
port of greater consideration than Southampton itself. 

During the Civil War it was inclined to favour the royal 
cause, and supplied with provisions the royal fleet under Prince 
Charles during its unsuccessful siege of Yarmouth. When the 
Duke of Monmouth, in 1685, landed at Lyme Begis, the mayor, 
one Dore, immediately declared in his favour, and proclaimed 
him king. One hundred men raised the insurgent standard, but 
the battle at Sedgmuir took place before they could prove their 
devotion, and the Duke was captured on his way to Lymington. 
A party of his adherents " were accustomed to meet at the house 
of a Mrs. Elnapton, and over their pipes and beer (according to 
the customs of the tunes) to discuss the grievances of the nation. 
Information being given respecting these meetings, officers of 
justice were sent to apprehend the parties concerned. A friend 
gave notice of their approach, when Mrs. Knapton, with the 
utmost promptitude, dismissed her visitors at the back windows, 
cleared the tables in an instant ; and, to disguise the remaining 
smeU of tobacco, seized a pipe, wrapped her face in flannel, and 
on the entrance of the constables appeared to be smoking as a 
remedy for toothache ; the stratagem succeeded, and the politi- 
cians escaped " — Moody, 

Further particulars of the history of Lymington we are not 
in a condition to afford, but its chronicler has preserved an extract 
from the parochial registers, which may be quoted as a hint to 
our married readers : — ^^ Samuel Baldwin, Esq., a sojourner in 
this parish, was immersed without the Needles in Scratcher's (now 
Scratchell's) Bay, miM cirSmmie, May 20th, 1736," — ^a mode of 
interment adopted in pursuance of the directions of the deceased, 
to prevent his wife from fulfilling her threat of dancing over his 
^frave / 
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The town is agreeably situated on a slope which descends to 
the river, at the point where the Boldre begins to broaden into the 
Solent. It consists, in the mam, of one long, steep, and pictur- 
esque street — ^the High Street — ^with which are connected Church 
Street, Quay Street, St. Thomas Street, and Southampton Build- 
ings. In the High Street, near its upper termination, stands the 
Church, a large and nondescript structure, dedicated to St 
Thomas k Becket, and containing a bust of Charles Colbome, Esq., 
d. 1747, by Rt/shrack, and a marble monument by Bacon to 
Captain Rogers, There are good wharves on the river bank, and 
a ship-building yard of some notoriety. South of the town are 
the salterns, where the sea-water being collected in square shal- 
low reservoirs, and changed from one another about six times, 
evaporates through the action of the wind and sun, and the. 
residue, when sufficiently boiled, crystallizes into salt In the 
vicinity are some tolerable baths. 

The points of interest in the neighbourhood of Lymington are 
numerous. Proceeding northwards, we shall observe Buckland 
Kings, a Brito-Norman encampment, with a triple vallum, and 
deep wooded trench 2400 feet in circumference overlooking the 
estuary, which at one time washed the foot of the hilL On the 
opposite side rises Moukt Plbasant, which was probably a camp 
of observation, or beacon tower. Near the Rings stands the low 
pleasant villa, in its belt of garden-ground, where Caroline 
Bowles, afterwards Mrs. Southey, wrote her '^ Chapters on 
Churchyards," and whither she retired upon her husband's death. 
Below it are the basins, and stacks, and busy fields of Ampress 
Farm, which, as well as Ampress Hole, commemorates in its 
name the British chief Ambrosius, who was here defeated and 
slain by the Saxon Cerdic — -{Warner). Turning to the right, 
and crossing the Boldre, we soon arrive at the village of BOLDRE 
(population, 2874) — i, e,, the bull ford^ — ^whose leaf-enshrouded 
and hiUock-raised Church is picturesque in itself, and commands 
a picturesque landscape. Here, ^'in a quiet mansion, beneath 
this stone, secured from the afflictions, and still more dangeroua 
enjoyments of life, lie the remains of William OiVpin, some time 
vicar of this parish, together with the remains of Margaret, his 
wife. After living above 60 years in happy union they hope to 
be raised, in God's due time, through the atonement of a blessed 
Redeemer, for their transgressions, to a state of joyful immor- 
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tality. There it will be a new joy to meet several of their good 
neighbours who now lie scattered in these sacred precincts around 
them. He died April the 5th, 1804, at the age of eighty ; she 
died July 14th, 1807, at the age of eighty-two." The writer of 
this somewhat pretentious epitaph was the Rev. William Gilpin, 
vicar of Boldre for thirty years, and well known as the author of 
"Forest Scenery," and "Observations on Picturesque Beauty." 
A memorial to his memory may be seen in the church. Here 
the poet Southey was married to Caroline Bowles. 

Beyond Boldre, the broad brown heaths spread towards 
Brockenhurst in wild and romantic beauty, and afford some fine 
vistas of distant woods which may be commended to the artist's 
notice. 

Returning from Boldre we pass on our left, Yicabs Hill 
(Colonel Qossett), and the rich green masses of Walhamfton 
(Rev. Sir Qeoi^e Burrard), where an obelisk " lifts its head" in 
memory of Admiral Sir Harry Burrard Neale. 

Turning our faces ecLstward from Lymington, we cross the 
river — pass Mount Pleasant on our left — and in due time 
arrive at Pilbwbll Park (W. P. Freeman, Esq.), whence some 
good prospects of the Solent and the Isle of Wight are to be 
enjoyed. To the north lies BADDESLEY (population, 305), 
formerly a preceptory of the Knights Templars. There was also 
a chantry here, founded by Henry Wells early in the fourteenth 
century, and removed in 1818. The village was once famous 
for " a groaning tree," — ^a young and vigorous elm — which for a 
year and a half gave forth a dismal wail from its roots, and only 
ceased when an auger-hole was bored in its trunk. 

South-west of Lymington (about 6 miles) stands Hubst Castle 
and its two red light-houses. 

HURST CASTLE was built in 1535. It is the key to the 
narrow channel between the Hampshire coast and the .western 
extremity of the Isle of Wight, and completely commands the 
entrance to Southampton Water. From the mainland a narrow 
peninsula, or rather a strip of land, juts out in a curve for about 
two miles. This peninsula is, in feict, a bar of shingle, " a bank 
of waterwom chalk flints, and gravel derived from the alluvial 
drift, which is so largely distributed over the coast district." Sir 
Henry Englefield, describing it, says — ^ It is remarkable for its 
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uncommon solidity, for it is merely a submarine cliff of shingle, 
200 feet higli, the depth of the channel close to the castle being 
33 fathoms ; and the tide flows through it with a rapidity which, 
at certain times, no boat can stem." Yet this natund breakwater 
has remained for centuries. At the extremity of this singular 
ridge stands Hurst Castle, almost facing Sconce Point and its 
strong fortifications, in the Isle of Wight. It is a circular tower, 
strengthened with three semicircular bastions, and has lately 
undergone considerable alterations, which have rendered it of 
more importance in a military point of view. From hence to 
Osborne there has been laid down a submarine telegraph, con- 
necting the royal residence with London, and enabling the Queen 
to communicate with her ministers, should any emergency render 
it necessary. 

The historical associations connected with this ancient strong- 
hold are few, and of little interest. It became a point of some 
importance in the wars between Charles L and the Parliament, 
and was early seized by the parliamentarian troops. When Charles 
L was removed by the army from Carisbrooke Castle, this dun- 
geon—for at that time it was no better — ^received for a few days 
the royal prisoner. The following account of this remarkable 
transaction is from the pen of one of his loyal attendants, whose 
narrative ia stiU preserved among the MS. treasures of the British 
Museum : — 

" In the morning (November 29, 1648), just at daybreak, the 
king, hearing a great knocking at his dressing-room door, sent 
the Duke of Richmond to know what it meant ; he, on inquiring 
who was there, was answered one Mildmay (one of the servants 
the Parliament had put to the king, and brother to Sir Henry). 
The duke demanding what he would have, was answered, there 
were some gentlemen from the army very desirous to speak with 
the king ; but the knocking increasing, the king commanded the 
duke to let them into his dressing-room. No sooner was this 
done, but before the king got out of his bed, those officers rushed 
into his chambjer, and abruptly told the king they had orders to 
remove hiuL *Fr6m whom?' said the king. They replied, 
* from the army.* The king asked, * whither he was to be re- 
moved ;* they answered, ' to the castle.* The king asked, * what 
castle V They again answered, * to the castle !* ' The castle,' 
said the king, ^ is no castle.' He told them he was well enough 
prepared for any castle, and required them to name the castle. 
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After a short whispering together they said, * Htirst Castle.' The 
king replied, * they could not well name a worse,' and called to 
the Duke of Richmond to send for the Earl of Lindsey and Colonel 
Cooke. At first they scrupled at the Earl of Lindsey's coming ; 
but the king said, ' why not both, since both lie together V They 
promised to send for both, but sent for neither. And though the 
Duke of Richmond had ordered the king's breakfast to be has- 
tened, presuming that there was but little provision in the deso- 
late castle ; yet, when he was scarce ready, the horses being come, 
they hurried him away, only permitting the duke to attend him 
about two miles, and then told him he must go no farther ; when 
he sadly took his leave, being scarce permitted to Mss the king's 
hand, whose last words were — ' Remember me to my Lord Lind- 
sey and Colonel Cooke : and command Colonel Cooke, from me, 
never to forget the passages of this night.' " 

And so the coach — containing the unhappy king guarded by 
two troops of horse — moved slowly westward towards " Worsle/s 
Tower, a little beyond Yarmouth Haven." Sad journey, truly, 
for the captive monarch, through the silence and the night, with 
bitterest thoughts for his company, and dreariest anticipations of 
the future ! Surrounded by hostile swords — borne onward to a 
fearful dungeon — ^menaced, for all he knew, with the assassin's 
dagger — he presented, as his loyal servant says, "a sorrowful 
spectacle, and a great example of fortune's inconstancy." 

In the neighbourhood of Yarmouth Haven — a small port 
opposite Lymington river — ^the king and his attendants rested 
about an hour, and then, the vessel being ready, went aboard. 
" The wind and tide favouring," says Sir Thomas Herbert, " they 
crossed the narrow sea in three hours, and landed at Hurst 
Castle." 

At that time, according to the royalist Sir Philip Warwick, 
the castle contained only a few '^ dog-lodgings," for soldiers. And 
on a winter night, when the wind wailed round the solitary fort, 
and the wild waters beat ceaselessly against its walls, dreary enough 
must his prison have seemed to the doomed monarch ! He sus- 
pected that his enemies had placed him there, as in an almost 
inaccessible stronghold, that he might be got rid of by the mid- 
ni^t dagger. At Caiisbrooke something of royal state had been 
preserved, and his true-hearted friends had been allowed to attend 
him ; here all was dark, desolate, forbidding. No spot more 
suitable for the aasassin 1 
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But the great Puritan chiefs of England loved not to deal 
with their enemies after the Italian fashion. They were earnest 
in what they were about, and believing Charles Stuart had be- 
trayed the liberties of their country, resolved to bring him to 
justice as a traitor, in the tsuoe of the whole world. Accordingly, 
on the 18th of December, at midnight, there was a great stir at 
Hurst Castle. The trampling of horses, the trailing of pikes, the 
falling drawbridge, the shouts of men and officers, woke the king 
from his sleep. He demanded of those who waited on him the 
cause of the sudden commotion. He was told that Colonel Har- 
rison had arrived. 

" Do you not know," he said, hurriedly, to Herbert, " that this 
is the man who intended to assassinate me, as by letter I was 
informed during the late treaty ? This is a place fit for such a 
purpose." 

But Harrison was not a murderer, and his object was simply 
to escort the king to Windsor, which the royal prisoner reached 
in safety the next day. 

The chamber, or cell, which the king occupied at Hurst was 
on the second storey, and, in size, about 8 feet by 4 feet 6 inches. 
The *^ golden rules" which, it is said, he hung here against the 
wall, were long ago removed. 

Ketuming to the mainland, and keeping westward, we next 
reach MILFORD (population, 1782), conmianding a fine view of 
Alum Bay and the gleaming masses of the Needles. The 
Church, mainly Early English, has some Norman portions in 
the nave, and an Early Decorated chanceL The central tower 
exhibits a curious string-course. There are memorials to Admiral 
Sir W. ComtDallis, by Foley, and to Sir James Camac, by Mac- 
dowelL HORDLE, or HORDLEWELL, is 2 miles further west, 
and has a churchyard, but no church. Hordlecuff is 180 feet 
high, and of the tertiary formation. From its summit the pedes- 
trian may overlook the bold sweep of Christchurch Bay, from 
the low promontory of Hurst on the east to the dark cliflfe of 
Hengistbury Head on the west The sea, at this point, rapidly 
encroaches upon the land, and brings down, ever and anon, 
rugged masses of cliff upon the echoing beach, which looks as if 
strewn with the toys of the Titans. The waters now fret and 
foam over the site of the late Marquis of Bute's picturesque resi- 
dence, Belvidere, and seem to threaten, at no distant day, the 
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fjEkU of the qTiaint turrets of High Cliff (Lady Stuart de Eotlisay). 
The • eocene fossils are numerous here, and at Barton Cliff are 
found the " Hordwell fossils." The strata at Hordwell consist of 
'' alternating beds of "marl, sand, and clay, often of a greenish 
colour, with thin bands of indurated shell-marl, full of the usual 
fresh water species. These are succeeded (beyond Beacon Bunny*) 
by a fine white siliceous sand, forming a stratum from 60 to 100 
feet thick. The London clay series next appears, and extends 
through Barton and High ClifEs. The upper portion of the beds 
consists of sandy day of a dark green colour, like that at the base 
of the cliff in Alum Bay, and abounds in marine shells ; beneath are 
layers of septaria" — iJiiantelJ), The geologist investigating this 
portion of the southern coast wiU be rewarded with discoveries 
of bituminous wood and seed-vessels ; shells of the helix, unis, me- 
lanopsis, planorbis, and other lacustrine species ; lignite ; remains 
of mammalia ; lizards, serpents, and birds. Mr. Searles Wood 
discovered here the fossil remains of the Alligator Hantoniensis. 
Examination of these fossils and the strata wherein they are 
found has led to the conclusion that here an estuary was gra- 
dually silted up, and that in its passage eastward the debris was 
converted into a pure river-deposit. " Leaving the regular beds 
of London clay, which dip gradually to the east, and are lost in 
the beach below Beacon Bunny and Long Mead End, we meet 
^ith a stratum of sand in which marine and fresh-water shells 
aie intermixed, and one of clay containing leaves and seeds, with 
an extensive layer of lignite. Upon this is a bed whose organic 
contents display a still nearer approach to &esh water origin 'by 
the absence of the more decidedly marine genera, as oliva, natica, 
etc., and the presence of cyrena, potomom^a, etc., in great abun- 
dance. Next comes a layer of brown sand, containing rolled 
fragments of bones of pcUceotkeriumy trionyx, etc, which, from 
their appearance, may have been transported from a considerable 
distance. Over this rests a deposit of marl and white sand, the 
latter in the state of an impalpable powder. The strata incline 
to the east, at an angle of about 5^ The direction of the stream 
was no doubt westerly, and the uniformly fine character of the 
sand, and the condition in which it was thrown down, would 
lead one to infer that the flow of the stream was extremely 
gentle.** 

* ^tmny, a localism for a " running water.*' 
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Striking inland from Barton Cliff we reach, 1 mile norths the 
church of MILTON (population, 1311), dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalene, and thence, diyerging eastward, return, by way of 
Downton, to Lymington. 



MAIN ROUTE RESUMED— BROCKENHUEST to 

RINGWOOD. 

The tourist must be pleased to consider himself again in a 
railway carriage, and at the Bbockbnhubst Station, whither he 
has travelled, we will suppose, on foot, through a beautiful and 
not unromantic district, and from whence he will, we hope, 
accompany us on our westward route. We have already, and so 
folly, indicated the characteristics of the country through which 
we now are flying, that we need only pause to remind him that 
at 3 miles from Brockenhuist he passes, on his left, the Set 
Thorns, and shortly afterwards skirts, on his right, the Wilverlet 
Inclosure. Next we gain (on our left) Holmsley Lodge and its 
IncijOSURBS, previously passing the small Station at Christ- 
church Road (CHRISTCHURCH, 7 miles south-west, may be 
reached from hence by means of onmibuses) ; speed beyond Burley 
Lodge and Burlst Beacon, on our left ; emerge from the forest 
sj^idows into a comparatively well-cultivated coimtry, and duly 
arrive at 

• RINGWOOD (population— of the parish, 3928 ; of the town, 
2075), 105 miles from London, 11 miles from Brockenhurst, 
1 5^ miles from Poole, and 26 miles from Southampton. [Imu : 
The Crown, White Hart, Star, and New Inn.] The town, seated 
upon the east bank of the Avon, which here separates into three 
branches, and meanders through a low but pleasant country into 
Chnstchurch Harbour, has no history, and boasts of no attrac- 
tion but its ale and its gloves. For the latter, the tourist will 
perhaps have no necessity ; the excellence of the former he may 
be induced to put to the proof. 

RiNGWooD Church is Early English in style, but has suffered, 
like too many of the Hampshire churches, from ill-considered 
repairs and detestable modernizations. Some of its points, how- 
ever, are worth notice, and its recent restoration (at a cosf of 
j£8000) has been carefully, done. The shafts of the arcade are 
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of Purbeck marble. There is a brass to •/. Prophete, vicar, d. 
1416. The altar-piece represents " the Conversion of St. PanL" 
The churchyard is agreeably planted with limes and yews. The 
vicarage; valued at ^960, is in the patronage of King's College, 
Cambridge. 

At the Grammar School, foimded by Bichard Lynne, temp. 
Queen Elizabeth, was educated, the antiquarian divine. Bishop 
StUlingfieety whose peculiar hose, and attachment to literary tea- 
parties, originated, it is said, the term " Blue Stocking." 

Qeorge IIL was at Bingwood in October 1805. 
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We shall now pursue to its opening upon the sea the delight- 
ful valley of the Avon, and if the tourist be, as he ought to be, a 
brother of the angle, a disciple of Izaak Walton, he may spend 
some pleasant hours on the bank of that fishful stream, and 
readily provide himself with a dinner of fat eels and fresh trout. 
Sahnon, perch, and pikes, and it is said< lampreys, may also be 
caught here. The c^etcher wiU find ample employment for his 
pencil, and the botanist numerous specimens for his fauna. He 
who saunters along with no special pursuit, but with '' a taste'' 
for the picturesque, and a genuine love of the beautiful, will assu- 
redly admire the ramble to which we invite his attention, and 
the archsBologist, in Christchurch itself, will be amply repaid for 
the nine miles' labour which conducted him thither. AH the way 
there are joyous glimpses of the river, which ^ foams and flows, 
the charm of this enchanted groimd," now dimpling into darkly- 
gleaming pooh, now swooping over an unexpected weir ; now 
playing with the pendant boughs of leafy trees, now tranquilly 
floating in the shadow of the water-lilies. 

After passing through the quiet little hamlet of Lower Kino- 
STONB, we reach (J,.) Bistern Park (J. Mills, Esq.), and its 
wooded glades, and soon arrive at Avon, where the ford bears the 
name, and commemorates the escape of Sir Walter Tyrrel (see 
p. 769). The landscapes now increase in beauty — a rich and 
luxuriant beauty — green oak-copses, broad fertile meadows, the 
meanders of a gleanung stream, and the slopes of verdurous hiUs. 
About 2 miles west lies Heron Court (Earl of Malmesbury), for- 
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merly a lesideiice of the priors of Christchuich, embosomed in 
vigorous foliage, and enlivened by the winding Stour. 

At 4J miles we reach SOPLEY (population, 896), " a nook 
of greenery" to be commended to the sketcher, and where the 
Avon does, of a truth — 

*' In all its thonsand tarns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round.'* 

On a stone-girded knoll, almost surrounded by the river, stands 
SoPLEY Church, a remarkable Early ETigliah and Perpendicular 
structure, dedicated to St. Michael The ground-plan is cruci- 
form, the spire-crowned tower on the west side, and a deep porch 
on the south with an image of the great archangel raised upon a 
quaint old corbel The corbels of the nave, which is Perpendi- 
cular, represent the angels of heaven playing divers pipes and 
rebecks. A hideous ceiling hides, it is said, a fine oaken roo£ 
The chancel-arch is Early EngHsL There is an aumbry and a three- 
lighted Early English window in the south transept. Remark the 
smallness of the chancel, and the insertion at the east end of a 
Perpendicular window. The chancel-floor is inlaid with two 
stone efligies (Early Decorated) of priests, with canopies and some 
well-executed foliated ornament. The wall is disfigured with the 
case of a parochial map. The corbels in the north aisle of the 
nave exhibit portraits of Edward IT. and his Queen Isabella. In 
the south-east angle of the north transept wind the stairs which 
led to the rood-loft, and near them hangs the scutcheon of 
General Lord Keane, the hero of CabuL The vicarage, valued at 
£ZdOj is in the patronage of the Compton family, whose device 
may be seen in the east window of the ChurdL 

Following the Christchurch road we reach, about haK a mile 
south, the fair gardens of Winkton* (Admiral Walcott, M.P.), 
enriched with a noble cedar of Lebanon ; and across the river, 
rising swiftly &om the heart of rich pastoral leas, St. Catherine's 
Hill, whose summit is crowned with a small camp, about 165 
feet square, protected by a double vallum, except southward, and 
entered by three gates. Six mounds for watch-towers adjoin the 
north-east rampart, and there are traces on the north of another 
entrenchment On the south-west side may just be discerned the 
foundations of a chapel, dedicated to St Catherine, the patron- 

• From Weringe-ton, i. e., the town on the weirs. 
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samt of the hills and high places. Roman soldier and Christian 
priest must here have found their " lines" to have fallen " in 
pleasant places.'' What a goodly view is commanded from this 
breezy height ! Look away to the north, over the masses of the 
New Forest, which alternate with light and shadow like a rolling 
sea ; — ^to the south, where beyond the fir-tops of Iford flash the 
waters of the Channel ; — away to the north-west, where the tall 
and shapely spire of Salisbury rises distinct and clear ; — to the 
east, across the meadows of the Avon, and the bright plains which 
lie between it and the Boldre ; — everywhere the landscape is one 
of light, and life, and poetic charm. As Southey, to whom this 
spot was familiar, has sung, — 

" A little while, traveller, linger here, 
And at thy leisure, aye behold and feel 
The beauties of the place ; yon heathy hill 
That rises sudden from the vale of green ; 
The vale far- stretching as the view can reach 
Under its long dark ridge ; the river here 
That, like a serpent, through the grassy meads 
Winds on, now hidden, glittering now in sight ! " 

R«-cros8ing the Avon, and regaining the Christchurch road, 
we pass (on our right) Bubton Green, where Southey resided, 
^vith Charles Lloyd and Bickman, in the summer of 1791, — 
the hamlet of Staples Cross, — and, at 9 miles from Ringwood, 
and turning to the right, enter the main street (nearly 1 mile 
long) of — 

CHRISTCHURCH (population of the borough, 7475. Inns : 
The King's Arms, and The George). The town is principally 
situated on a tongue of land between the two rivers Avon and 
Stour, which here unite in the tidal estuary of Christchurch Bay. 
Its ancient name of Tweonea, Tweoxnea, or Tmneham, alluded to 
its peninsular position. Its present name was derived from the 
splendid house for secular Augustinian canons founded here before 
the Conquest — by King Athelstane according to some authori- 
ties. The church was rebuilt by Bishop Flambard, and converted 
by Baldwin de Redvers, about 1150, into a regular Augustinian 
priory, which, at the time of the Suppression, was worth £519 
per annum. The last prior was John Draper, sufi&agan Bishop 
of Naples, " a very honest and comfortable person," who wil- 

3s 
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lingly surrendered his powers and privileges to Hemy VIII. on 
promise of a fair pension. The site of the church, and the build- 
ing itself, were bestowed on the parish, the abbey lands were 
shared among various greedy expectants. 

The Church is a magnificent structure, strikingly situated, 
and deserves a close aud careful examination. Its restoration, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Ferrey, though not quite com- 
plete, has been lovingly and liberally done, and has cleared away 
a mass of deformity and extraneous matter. Its graceful propor- 
tions now commend themselves in all their simplicity to our 
admiration. The North Porch, Early English, is entered by a 
deep recessed gateway, whose walls are 40 feet in length, and of 
great height. It may originally have served as the parochial 
school, and the upper storey as "a belfry" (?) On the west side 
is a cinque-foiled Benatura, the figure of the Saviour wanting. 
Passing under a six-fold arch we enter the North Aisle, Early 
English, and cross into the Nave itself, now used as the parish 
church. Here upon a Norman basis has been raised an Early 
English clerestoTy, and the high-pitched roof was ceiled by Gar- 
bett in 1818. The Norman portion was erected by Bishop 
Flambard, of Durham, who, before his elevation to the see, was 
Prior of Christ Church. In the South Aisle remark the Norman 
arcade, surmounted by Early English windows, and the memo- 
rial window to Benjamin Ferrey, Esq., placed there by his son, 
the architect. Here may be observed the remains of a staircase 
which led to the Dormitory ; the conventual buildings adjoining 
the Church on the south side. 

The tower at the west end of the nave is Perpendicular, and 
contains a beautiful but inappropriate memorial sculpture for 
Shelley the poet, by Weekes, A.BA.., erected at the expense of his 
son. Sir Percy Shelley, of Boscombe, in 1864. A female figure 
(Mrs. Shelley) is supporting the poet's dead body, just cast ashore 
— ^we may presume — by the treacherous waves, and the bow of 
a boat is introduced to remind the spectator of the lamentable 
accident which so abruptly terminated Shelley's career. On the 
pedestal or base of the monument is inscribed the following pas- 
sage from the poefs Adonais : — 

" He has out-soar'd the shadow of our Night ; 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again ; 
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From the contagion of the world's slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain ; 
Nor, when the spirit's self has ceased to bum, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn." 

The workmanflhip is admirable, " but the design of the monu- 
ment is painfully suggestive of an Italian jdetd, (where the Virgin 
supports the body of the Saviour)." A greater objection is, that 
it is totally at variance with the real facts of the poet's death. 

[Elarly in 1822 Shelley and his family had removed from Pisa to a house named 
Ccaa Magnif which stood on the shores of the bay of Spezia, near the village of St. 
Aren20. His otgect was to ei^joy ft^er and more frequent opportunities of indulg- 
ing his love of boating. Hearing that Leigh Hunt was expected at Pisa, he set out 
in his small skiff, with his friend Captain Williams, to welcome him. He embarked 
in the highest spirits. He reached Pisa, and having satisfied his friendly sympa- 
thies, prepared to return to Casa Magni. It was the 8th of July 1822. A fearful 
squall came on as the little bark crossed the Bay of Spezia,— a burst of thunder, a 
cloud, and all was over I The boat went down— with the ill-fated poet, his friend, 
and a solitary seaman. 

The bodies were cast on shore, much decomposed, and were then, in the ancient 
manner, reduced to ashes, — ^Bjrron, Leigh Hunt, Trelawney, and others of his old 
associates assisting at the singular rite. Last strange scene of a drama marked by 
the strangest vicissitudes of light and shadow, and by more romantic passages than 
usually adorn a poet's history 1 

Shelley's ashes were afterwards removed in an urn to the Protestant Burial- 
ground at Rome, and interred, under a picturesque ruined tower, near the remains 
of his brother-poet Keats, a volume of whose poems had been found in his coat- 
pocket when his body was recovered. 

Mrs. Shelley, in her graceful sketches of her husband's career, points out that 
in his Adonais he seems almost to have anticii>ated his own destiny. " When the 
mind," she says, "figures his skiff wrapped ttom sight by the thunder-storm, as it 
was last seen upon the purple sea, and then as the cloud of the tempest passed 
away, no sign remained of where it had been, — ^who but will regard as a prophecy 
the last stanza of the Adonais f 

* The breath, whose might I have invoked in song. 
Descends on me : my spirit's bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng. 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given ; 
The massy earth and sphered skies are riven ! 
I am borne darkly, fearfully afar ; 
Whilst burning throu^ the inmost veil of heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
^ Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are.'"] 

The North Tbansept, in its architecture, is early Norman, 
with Perpendicular insertions. Where it joins the north aisle of 
the nave there formerly stood a two-storied building of stone, 
called "the Governor's Rooms," because appropriated to the 
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governors of Christ Churcli Castle. The South Transept is 
Early English, but has a Perpendicular arch, with the initials 
WJl., for William Eyre, elected prior in 1502. The Choir bears 
the same initials, and exhibits the same architectural character. 
There are traces of the ancient colouring, and the four-bayed roof 
is excellently conceived. Remark the curious carving of the 
canons' stalls, thirty-six in number, which has been surmised (on 
slight grounds) to be satirical in its meaning : here a friar, dis- 
guised as a fox, preaches to a flock of geese, — ^there a baboon, 
with a cowl on his head, lolls lazily upon a pillow. The altar 
at the east end was made and presented to the church by Augus- 
tus Welby Pugin, a J). 1831 ; the high altar at the west end 
bears an inscription to Baldwin de RedverSy Lord of the Isle of 
Wight, d. September 1,1216. Beneath it is a ciypt, traditionally 
reputed to be the De Redvers^ place of sepulture. The three- 
storied Beredos, similar to that at Winchester, but richer in its 
workmanship, represents the genealogical tree of the Saviour, who 
lies asleep at its foot, while the different branches shooting out 
from the stem uphold niched statues. In the centre is represented 
the Adoration of the Magi, and it is noticeable that here the Vir- 
gin reclines at fuU length, holding the infant Jesus upright, 
while the king, who is doing homage, almost crouches on the 
ground. 

The Mortuary Chapel (Perpendicular) on the north side of the 
altar was erected by Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, daughter of 
George, Duke of Clarence, and the mother of Reginald Pole. 
She was beheaded within the Tower, May 27, 1541, at the age 
of seventy. It has been traditionally reported that she refused 
to lay her head on the block, because traitors only should do so, 
and bade the executioner " get it off as he could ;" but Mr. 
Fronde haa thrown one of his " new lights" on this long-received 
historical tragedy. The emblematic paintings on the ceiling are 
very much defaced. A tablet at the west end commemorates the 
Right Hon. George Rose, d. 1818. 

On the south side of the altar an exquisite sculpture of a 
mother instructing her children, by Flaxman, is dedicated to the 
Viscountess Fitzharris, d. 1815, who lies interred in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Two ancient tombs of Christchurch priors may be 
noticed beneath it. 

In the North Aisle of the Choir there is another Perpen- 
dicular Chapel, with a memorial to John Cooh^ over the entrance. 
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To the left of the north transept rises a small Decorated Chapel, 
with a monument, by Chantreyy to John Barnes of Finchley, d. 
1815. In the south aisle a chantry and stone screen commemo- 
rate John Draper, the last prior, d. 1552, erected by himself in 
1529. His grave-slab is inserted in the pavement. Opposite 
is the chantry (and stone screen) of Robert Harys, d. 1525, 
with his rebus : — the letter K., and a hare beneath, from whose 
mouth issue the letters ys. At the comer of the aisle stands an 
ancient chapel, Early English, with mixed details, now used as a 
vestry. 

The Lady Chapel, late Perpendicular, is very rich and beau- 
tiful On the south side stands the recessed altar-tomb of Sir 
Thomas West, d. 1405 ; and opposite to it that of his mother, the 
Lady Alice. Here, too, the visitor may gaze on the Countess of 
Strathmore's memorial of " a rare and disinterested friend, Maria 
Ooodchildy d. 1796.** The fine Perpendicular screen and the ori- 
ginal altar should also be noticed, and, at the present time, due 
attention may be paid to the banners of the Loyal Christchurch 
Volunteer Artillery, suspended over the entrance. 

At the east end of the north aisle may be observed the altar- 
tomb, with effigies, of Sir John Chydioke — slain in 1449, in the 
Wars of the Eoses — and his wife, ^is helmet is kept in the 
revestry. It was formerly believed that the scrapings of King 
Chydioke*8 tomb were efficacious in divers maladies, and accord- 
ingly, the effigies have been seriously defaced. Near it lie the 
grave-slabs of Prior William Eyre, d. 1520, and his mother, 
Joanna Cochrell, 

Over the Lady's Chapel is St. Michael's Loft, now used as a 
school-room, and approached by a winding staircase outside the 
church. 

Of an oaken beam in the north aisle an old monastic legend 
(by no means uncommon elsewhere) used to be related. When 
fixed in its place it was found a foot too short, and great was the 
discomfiture of the workmen. But on their return to their labour 
on the following day, they found it had been miraculously 
extended to the proper length, and as they recognized in this the 
Saviour's interposition, the Church was dedicated to Christ. 

Two curious epitaphs may be read on stones in the church- 
yard. The first is an enigma, whose solution has never been 
obtained : — 
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" We were not slajnie, but rays'd ; 

Bays'd not to life, 
Bat to be buried twice, 

By men of strife. 
What rest could th' living have, 

When dead had none ! 
Agree amongst you : 
Here we two are one." 



At the ester end of this free stone, 

here doeth ly the letle 

bone of Water Spurrer 
that fine boy, that was his 
friends only joy. He was 
dround at Milham's Bridg 
the 20th of August 1691." 

There are also some memorials to passengers lost in the 
Haisewell East Indiaman, off Durlstone Head, on the 6th of 
January 1786. 

Winding round the church, and entering to the left, we see 
before us the scanty remains of the ancient Priory ; a fern-clad 
wall, and a fragment of a mossy causeway. Combined with the 
niche, and the priory-house adjoining (where Louis Philippe re- 
sided in 1807), they make up a quaint and attractive feature. 

On the bank of the Avon, opposite " the King's Arms," stands 
the Norman House, temp. Henry XL, 70 feet long by 24 feet 
broad, with loop-holed walls, and a flanking turret, which should 
be visited by the tourist Close at hand, a fragment of wall on an 
artificial mound must be accepted as the " Hie Jacet" of the 
castle built by Baldwin de Redvers to overawe the passage of the 
Avon. 



WALKS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 
CHRISTCHURCH. 

(a) Eastward. 

By MuDDiFORO to High Cuff, 3 m., returning "by way of Hentok, l^m., 

and SOMERFORD, 2^ HL 

The road to Mudoiford, 1^ mile south-east, opens up some pleasant views of 
the Christchurch estuary, and the distant hills of the Iste of Wight. The village 
stands on the little stream of the Muddey, and is a collection of small lodging-houses 
and bathing-machines, facing an open and sunny shore. Just beyond it a pictu- 
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resque villa> built by the late William Stewart Rose, in the fonn of an eastern tent, 
is named Gundimore, after the heroine of Fartenopex de Blois, one of Mr. Rose's 
agreeable translations. Here among his gnests he received Coleridge, and Ugo 
Foscolo, and the novelist Morier, and Sir Walter Scott. 

** Here witch'd fh)m summer sea and softer reign, 
Foscolo courted muse of milder strain. 
On these ribb'd sands was Coleridge pleas'd to pace." 

Scott was here in 1807, and wrote a portion of his " Marmion." As Mr. Rose 
himself has sung in his poem of " Gundimore" — 

" Here Walter Scott has woo'd the northern muse • 
Here he with me has joy'd to walk or cruise ; 
And hence has prick'd through Ttene's holt . . . 
Hence have we rang'd by Celtic camps and barrows, 
Or climb'd th' expectant bark, to thread the Narrows 
Of Hurst, bound westward to the gloomy bower 
Where Charles was prison'd in yon island-to Wer." 

To these pleasant hours, and to his host's poetical pursuits. Sir Walter has 
gracefully alluded in his " Introduction to the First Canto of Marmion :" — 

** Well has ihy fair achievement shewn 
A worthy meed may thus be won ; 
Ttene's oaks — ^beneath whose shade 
Their theme the merry minstrels made 
Of Ascapart, and Bevis bold, 
And that Red King, who, while of old 
Through Boldrewood the chase he led. 
By his loved huntsman's arrow bled — 
Ttene's oaks have heard again 
Renewed such legendary strain ; 
For thou hast sung, how He of Gaul, 
That Amadis so famed in hall. 
For Oriana, foiled in fight. 
The Necromancer's felon-might ; 
And well in modem verse hast wove, 
Fai'tenopex's mystic love." 

Sandhills (J. Welsh, Esq.), where George III. was received by The Right Hon. 
(}eorge Rose in 1789 and 1801, and Burs Homaqe (M. Ricardo, Esq.), formerly the 
residence of Madam de Feucheres, are in this neighbourhood. 

The tourist may now keep along the beach to High Cliff (Lady Stuart de 
Rothsay), built on the treacherous clay, and threatened by the aggressive sea with 
demolition at no distant date. The house, environed in a dense fir-wood, is a quaint 
combination of architecture, pinnacle, gable, and raullioned window, but exceed- 
ingly picturesque in its efibct. The parapet oi>en-work presents the following motto 
from Lucretius — almost too hackneyed for reproduction in stucco :— 

" Suave mari magno turbantibus sequora ventls 
E terra longum alterius spectare laborem." 

The interior contains some fine old carving brought from Nonnandy; some 
sixteenth century coloured glass ; and a case of stuffed birds and animals represent, 
ing a criminal trial " The magistrates are represented by a pair of owls, whilst a 
weasel acts as clerk. Two bantam constables hold between them the unlucky 
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culprit, a rat, who has killed a chicken produced in court by its damoroos mother. 
Rats, a hedgehog, and other animals, compose Hie audience behind the bar, where 
is also seen a wife of the prisoner with a baby in her arms. The whole is the work 
of Mr. Hunt, a taxidermist residing in Ghristchurch, assisted by the suggestions of 
the Hon. Grantley Berkeley. The various expression of the heads is most curious 
and amusing— far beyond any composition by Snyders or Hondekoeter, and almost 
worthy of a comparison with Landseer.'* There are two good tapestries (subject. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew's) in the Dbawiko Room. 

Nearly opposite High Cliff stands Bbaoon Lodob (Hon. Grantley Berkeley^ 
Striking inland as far as HINTON (population, 300), where Sir George Gervis has 
a good house (East CloseX we return, by way of Someiford into Chiistchurch. 



(b) Westward. 

t^ By Wick and Bosoohbk, 8^ m., to Bournxmouth, S m. Returning through 

HOLDENHUBST, 4 UL, and IrOBD, 1^ m., to CHBISTCHtJItCH, 1^ m. 

A coach leaves Ghristchurch for Bournemouth, three times daily. Soon after leav- 
ing Ghristchurch we enter the deep brown fir-woods of Iford, and pass through their 
shadows almost into Bournemouth. These firs are sold in extensive plots, as many 
as 30 acres at a time, and are made use of for props in coal-mines, scaffolding, and 
similar purposes. At Iford there is a tolerable bridge, or rather viaduct, over the 
Stour, and beyond it stands Ifokd House (W. Farr, Esq.). Nearer the shore is 
Stouboliffe House (Admiral Fopham), where the Coimtess of Strathmore, so singu- 
larly ill-used by her second husband Bowes, died in 1800. (For the curious story of 
her sufferings see Burke's " Romance of the Aristocracy.") Boscombb Lodge (Sir 
Percy Shelley), lies in a hollow near Bosgombe Chike, a small water-way in a 
sand-cliff of considerable deptib. On the high ground above stands the new Church 
of St. James', erected in 1858, ftom Street's designs. 

Descending the valley, whose slopes are thickly clothed with fir, and pine, and 
pinaster, and brightened with the wild strawberry and the, noble rhododendron, we 
enter the new-bom watering place of 

BOURNEMOUTH (population, 691. Inns: The Bellevue, Bath, and Tregonwell 
Arms), one of those pleasant sea-side retreats which attest the marine tastes of our 
tourist-population. It has grown into existence since 1836, under the fostering 
care of the late Sir George Gervis, and fh)m the designs of Mr. Ferrey. St. Peixr's 
Church, lately re-enlarged, was buHt in 1845 ; a neat Early Decorated structure, 
with a well-ordered grave-yard which contains the rose-fringed tombstone of 
William GodvH/Hy d. 1836, the author of "Caleb Williams;" his wife, Mary Wolf- 
sUmecrafiy d. 1797, whose " Vindication of the Rights of Women," was one of the 
earliest protests issued in favour of a more equitable relation between the two 
sexes ; and their daughter, Mary Shelley , d. 1851, the accomplished widow of the 
poet. Sir G. Gervis is patron of the living. 

The mild and generous air of Bournemouth is considered favourable to con- 
sumptive patients, and a Sanatorium has been established here under the care of 
Dr. BuBSLEM, auttior of a work on " Pulmonary Consumption." The building, in 
the Italian style, was designed by E. B. Lamb, and accommodates 40 to 50 patients. 
It overlooks the town, and commands a fine view of the sea. 

The situation of Bournemouth has been considered by Dr. Granville as preferable 
to that of any watering-place on the south coast. It lies in a sheltered valley, 
through which the little Dorsetshire stream of the Bourne runs into the Channel. 
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Its villas axe perched on those x>oiiits of the well-wooded slopes which command 
that great desideratum, " a good sea view. " The baths, public library, and Bellevue 
Hotel stand upon the beach. The walks in the neighbourhood are of an enticing 
eharacter. To Christchurgh, about 7 miles, or across the fir-encircled heath to 
Poole, 5 miles ; or by Throop and Heron Court to Rinqwood ; or along the coast 
to HsNOiSTBUBY (Hedcues byrig) Head, a projecting mass of ironstone which forms 
the west extremity of Christchurch Bay. Here the ocean-scapes are most magnifi- 
cent, and the archsBologist will find food for si>eculation in traces of an early Saxon 
encampment A vallum and broad fosse stretch right across the neck of the 
peninsula, from the Stour to the sea. Altogether, Bournemouth may be regarded 
as an enjoyable place by summer visitors, those swallows, swift of wing, attracted 
to the south coast by sunny skies and gleaming waters. 

In returning from Bournemouth to Christchurch we may make a pleasant 
ddow through HOLDENHURST (population, 639), where there is a neat new 
ehurch, built in 1834, and some agreeable river scenery ; cross to Blackwater, and 
skirting the base of St Catherine's Hill, descend the valley of the Avoa] 



EOUTE XVI— EINGWOOD to ANDOVEE. 

[Ringwood to Effingham, 2^ m. ; Harbridge, 1} m. ; Fordingbridge, 2 m. ; Cad- 

nam Bridge, 4 m. (or, Ringwood to Cadnam Bridge, direct, 10 m.); Romsey, 6 m. ; 

Finsbury 3 m. ; King's Somboume, 7 m. ; Stockbridge, 3 m. ; Longstock, 1^ m. ; 

Andover, 5 m. J 

" In deep dell below. 

See through the trees, a little river go. 

All in its mid-day gold, and glimmering . . . 

Both 

Into the valleys green together went." — Keats. 

[The nearest route from Ringwood to Andover would take the wayfarer a joyous 
ten miles' walk *' under green leaves," and through the rich grassy glades of the New 
Forest as far as Cadnam Bridge, where 

" Spargit agrestes tibi silva frondes,'* 
passing near Rufus' stone, and the site of Malwood Keep. A roadside inn at 
Stoney Cross will supply him with needful refreshment. But, for the convenience 
of the tourist who may wish to explore the extreme west of Hampshire, we shall 
now conduct the reader through Ellingham and Harbridge to Fordingbridge, 6 m., 
and there crossing the Avon, turn our faces eastward, and skirt the northern 
boundaries of the Forest, until at Cadnam Bridge we regain the direct Andover 
Road.] 

We quit Ringwood by tlie Poole road, and, crossing the various 
branclies into which the Avon here divides, take the turning on 
our right, which leads through Ashley — ^the ash meadows — ^to 
SOMERLEY PARK (Earl of Normanton), the fairest of the "seats" 
of Western Hampshire. It lies on the west bank of the Avon, 
and the grounds are crossed from south to north by the public 
road, which opens up some good views through the stately groves. 
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of a handsome mansion, and some equally pleasant vistas of the 
Avon, where the ^wans float double — " swan and shadow." The 
tourist should seek permission from the Earl to view the Picttubx 
Gallebt, which is admirably lighted, and contains some precious 
master-pieces of the great in art. From Dr. Waagen's Catalogue, 
Raisonn^e in his ^^Art Treasures of England," we eztmct the 
more remarkable : — 

[By Sir Joshua Reynolds : The infant Samuel, a fine example of a well-known sab- 
ject ; the allegorical figures, life-size, designed for the painted glass in the west 
window of the New College Chapel, Oxford, representing Faith, Hope, Prudence, 
Fortitude, Charity, Temperance, and Justice, — "the most important works executed 
hy Sir Joshua out of the field of portrait painting ;"— Una with the lion, a midnight 
scene ; a gipsy fortune-teller ; a landscape, with important figures of the Virgin, 
infant Jesus, Joseph, and St John the Baptist ; sketch for the Adoration of the 
Shepherds ; and portraits of himself, Mrs. Inchbald, Lady Pembroke, Lady Hamil- 
ton, Nelson, and Miss Qwyn. "No one," says Dr. Waagen, "who has not seen 
this gallery, can Judge of the powers of the great English master in their whole ex- 
tent." 

By Vandyck : Portrait of the Princess Mary, daughter of Charles L By Murilio .• 
Moses striking the rock, a sketch ; four figures of angels ; a slave, with a basket of 
flowers ; and the infant Jesus asleep. By Teniers : Village scene, with his cottage, 
and scene in a picture gallery. By Innocemo da Imola : Virgin and child, St. John, 
Sts. Francis and Jerome, and other saints. By Greuze : Four portraits of young 
girls, in this master's well-known style. By LesiLeur: The Annunciation. By Por- 
megianitio: Marriage of St. Catherine. By Clauds Lorraine^ Adrian Van Disst, 
Wouvermans, VaTidemelde, Ruysdael : Landscapes. By Rubens: A dying lioness. 
By Backhuysen : A storm at sea. By Domenichino : Tobit and the angel, in a land- 
scape. By Titian : Venus and Adonis. By Carlo Maratti : A Virgin, and infant 
Jesus. By Cuyp : A moonlight scene. 

By Gainsbonmgh : Lord Noimanton's mother, and William Pitt. By Hogarth : 
Portraits of two girls. By Morland : A fine landscape ; and specimens of Wilkie, 
Creswick, and Romney.J 

We must not fail to turn aside to visit ELUNQHAM (po|5u- 
lation, 346) — 1\ e., Adeling's ham or home — ^where, in Henry the 
Second's reign, was established a cell in connection with the Abbey 
of St Saviour a le Vicompte, conferred by Heniy VI. on Eton 
College, which still possesses the patronage of the benefice. The 
Church, dedicated to All Saints, is partly Early English, and has 
a Lady Chapel attached to it. The altar-piece is a representation 
of the Day of Judgment, brought to England by Brigadier 
General Windsor in 1702, who had rescued it from the plunder 
of a church at Port St Mary, in the Bay of Cadiz. The rood- 
screen, and the Moyles Court pew (abundantly and wonderfully 
carved) should be noticed. In the churchyard stands the tomb 
of Dame Alma Lisle, of Moyles Court, and the widow of John 
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Lisle the regicide. Slie was a devoted adherent to the Stuarts, 
and her son was in the royalist army, but having sheltered some 
fugitives from the field of Sedgmuir, she was arrested, tried with 
the foulest brutality by Judge Jeffreys, and, notwithstanding her 
years and honour, executed at Winchester, September 2, 1685. 
The inscription on her grave-stone is pathetically brief : — " Here 
lyes Dame Alicia lisle, and her daughter, Ann Hartell, who dyed 
the 17th February 1703 ; Alicia Lisle died the 2d of Sep- 
tember 1685." MoTLES CouBT may be visited from this point 
It has been converted into a farm, but contains some antique 
carving, and a dark closet is (erroneously) shewn as the place 
where the fugitives were concealed. — [See Macaulay^ 

About 1 mile further we reach HARBKIDGE (population, 
342), whose Church was rebuilt by Lord Normanton in 1839, 
and on the opposite bank of the river, here spanned by a rustic 
ancient bridge, lies, upon rising ground, the picturesque village 
of IBBESLEY (population, 316). Its eel-fishery was famous at 
the time of the Conquest 

FORDINGBRIDGE (population, 3178. 7n?i ; The Greyhound), 
2^ miles, is the next point arrived at. The name indicates the 
erection of a bridge where there had previously been a ford. 
The town claims to have existed anterior to the Conquest, and 
several engagements between the Saxons and Britons took place 
in its immediate neighbourhood. The Church is a stately 
decorated structure, with a noble three-lighted east window, an 
Early English chancel, and a square embattled tower rising horn 
the transept It was restored in 1841. The vicarage, valued at 
^670, is in the patronage of King's College, Cambridge. 

[BOCKBOURNE (populatioii, 516), is 4 miles norih-west. The Church is ancient, 
but tlie chancel was rebuilt in 1847. ' There are memorials to General Sir Eyrt Coote^ 
the captor of Pondicherry, and (by Gibson) to his son, who d. at Naples in 1886, aged 
twenty-eight. A widow, seated with her two children, is consoled by an angel, who 
points to the legend, " Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord." On his way to 
Rockbonme, the tourist will pass the hill-sheltered grounds of West Park (Eyre 
Coote, Esq.), and observe the memorial column to the Indian hero. 

Just beyond lies WHITSBURY (population, 170) ; the Chttbch stands upon a 
hill, partly in Hampshire and partly in Wiltshire. The traveller should visit it for 
the sake of the noble prospect over both counties which it commands. 

BREAMORE (population, 646), is situated upon the Salisbury road, S miles 
north of Fordingbridge. The ground rises from this point to the borders of Wilt- 
shire.] 
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At Fordingbridge tlie Cranboume road crosses the Avon, and 
sweeps with a bold curve through the northern portion of the 
New Forest. Gadshill, a quiet hamlet, lies on the left, and 
Ashley Lodge on the right Then it skirts the green woods of 
Bramshaw, crosses an angle of Wiltshire, and joins the Lymington 
and Southampton roads at CADNAM BRIDGE. 

We now turn to the north-east, climb a hill of tolerable steep- 
ness, and descend into Paitlton Park (W. Sloane Stanley, Esq.), 
which derives its name from the Paulets, its earlier lords. Then 
over hill and dale ; by the famous seat of Lord Palmerston ; and 
across the " fishful Test," we enter ROMSEY (population, 5644). 
Here the pedestrian may, if he pleases, turn aside (to the west), 
and cross the hills to EAST WILLOW (population, 287), pass- 
ing on his way Emblet Pabk (W. E. Nightingale, Esq.), the 
birthplace of Florence Nightingale. East Willow Church is 
dedicated to St. Margaret, and its walls are adorned with coloured 
representations of the Saviour and his Apostles. His course now 
lies northward (2 miles) to SHOEFIELD ENGLISH (population, 
312), and Malshot Pare (Hon. F. Baring), and thence he wiU 
return through a country of open heathy hills to the Andover 
road at Timsbury Bridge. The Andover Canal now foUows with 
tolerable exactness the course of the Test. 



TIMSBURY (population, 194), 3 miles north of Andover, 
has a quaint Early English Church, with a wooden belfry. There 
is a piscina in the chancel, and some good old carving. Upon 
the neighbouring hill are traces of an ancient camp. 



MICHELMARSH (population, 847)— t. e., the great 
marsh — lies 2 miles north of Timsbury, at a short distance from 
the main road. The Church (recently restored) contains a fine 
Early English font, an eiiigy of an unknown knight, and a good 
carved pulpit of Tudor character. 

On the opposite bank of the Test lies MOTTISFONT (popula- 
tion, 536), in a fair luxuriant valley, through which the Salisbury 
railway winds. (There is a station, 1 mile west, at Dunbridge, 
84 miles from London.) At Mottisfont an Augustine Priory 
was established on the site of a Saxon religious house by 
Bishop Flambard, the tyrannical minister of William Rufus, 
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and Sir J. B. Mill's mansion embodies some remains of it. 
(See ante,) 

Returning into the high road we leave on our right ELDEN, 
with its ruined church, and in the distance Beacon Hill ; on our 
left, the sweet groves of BentLey, and the green hills of BOS- 
SINGTON (population, 35), in whose shadow the Andover Canal 
and the river Test go their way rejoicing. The Church, Early 
English in style, was rebuilt in 1839-40. BossmoTON House 
(J. M. Elwes, Esq.) is a goodly mansion in an agreeable situation. 
To the north, 1 mile, lies NORTH HOUGHTON (population, 
438), or Houghton Drayton, with an Early English Church, dedi- 
cated to All Saints ; and 2 miles west is BROUGHTON (popula- 
tion, 1010), supposed by Camden to be the Roman Brige, an 
intermediate station on the old via from Venta Belgarum (Win- 
chester) to SoRBioDUNUM (Old Sarum). The course of this road 
may still be traced, and it is the nearest route between the two 
towns. The Church has a stone tower, nave, chancel, and north 
and south aisles. Broughton possesses one or two inna of more 
than average respectabiUty. 

Prom Broughton we cross the fields into STOCKBRIDGE 
(population, 1006), on the river Test, — a town of many bridges 
and many inns, a market-town, a " race-town," and a " fishing 
town," where the angler may obtain tolerable accommodation, and 
in the neighbourhood some capital trout-fishing. At Danebury, 
north of the race-course, is the training establishment of John 
Day jun., and more interesting to the tourist, the most remarkable 
of the Hampshire camps. A broad deep fosse surrounds the 
whole, and the entrance is protected by a substantial vallum. The 
west side being the most exposed, is sfzengthened by an additional 
outwork. Probably it was a British post, captured and afterwards 
enlarged by the Saxons. Still further north are some tumuli 
known as Canute's Barrows, but evidently of earlier date, and 
the whole district appears to have been the scene of that long 
and fierce warfare between Celt and Saxon which eventually re- 
sulted in the formation of the kingdom of Wessex. 

STOCKBRIDGE Church, with its low massive tower, will hardly 
detain the tourist ; and there are now none of those elections 
which rendered the town amusing, while they established for its 
electors an unenviable reputation as tixty-'pwmdtrs^ To their 
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notorious corruption the poet Gay alludes, in his " Journey to 
Exeter:" — 

" Sad melancholy every visage wears ; 
What ! no election come in seven long years ? 
Our streets no more with tides of ale shall float, 
Nor cobblers feast six years upon a vote." 

At Stockbridge, in 1441, the Empress Matilda and her adhe- 

, rents were overtaken in their flight from Winchester. , That 

courageous lady escaped, but her natural brother, Robert, Earl of 

Gloucester, having taken refuge in the church, was overpowered 

and made prisoner. 

[An agreeable diversion may be made from Stocebridoe to Gratelet (on the 
Andover and Salisbury line of rail). At 3 miles on the Great Western Road, a bye- 
way on the li^t turns off to Lower and Upper Wallop, passing through a pleasant 
defile or valley between the Wiltshire hills and the heights of Danebury. LOWER 
WALLOP (population, 952), is 4^ miles from Stockbridge. The name is derived 
by Camden from Well-hop, the spring on the hill slope. Dr. Guest identifies it 
with the " Gualoppum" of Nennius, where Vortigem was repulsed by Cerdic. The 
Church, recently restored, contains a brass to Lady Gcrey an abbess, d. 1484, and 
one to a mitred abbot, without name or date. Near the church stands Wallop 
House (Rev. Walter Blount), a picturesque mansion of some importance. 



UPPER WALLOP (population, 658), lies 1^ mile north-west, and gave name 
to the family of Wallop, Earls of Portsmouth, who afterwards adopted that of Fel- 
lowes. Its Early English Church is dedicated to St. Peter, and should be visited. 
In this neighbourhood rises the " Nine Mile Water," a tributary of the Test, which 
supplied, in the reign of the Conqueror, no less than nine mills. At present it 
feeds but one. " Could it be proved that the ancient mills possessed the capa- 
bilities and powers of those of modem erection, it would be strong evidence in sup- 
port of the theory of those writers who contend that the south of England was, at 
the time of the Conquest, more thickly populated than it is at present, as not only 
m this district, but throughout the whole country, there were more mills at that 
time than at present. But that they must have been small is apparent, as they 
were in general erected over insignificant streams, with an inadequate supply of 
water to grind a large quantity of com, and with machinery rude and of little power. 
The state of society at that period sufficiently accounts for the number of mills ; 
there was little communication either between town or villages with each other ; 
families were isolated ; there was but little trade, whilst a mill was considered as 
necessary a requisite to any abbey or mansion as a brewery or bakehouse" — (Moody). 

SST GRATELEY (population, 154), lies about 2 mUes north-west, and has a 
station on the Salisbury and Andover branch of the South- Westem Railway. It 
possessed at one period no less than five churches, and a palace resorted to by our 
Saxon kings. Athelstane held here a witenagemot. The Church is Early English, 
and contains some fine stained glass removed fh)m Salisbury Cathedral. 

A pleasant bye-road leads to AMPORT HOUSE, the seat of the Marquis of 
Winchester. The mansion, richly Elizabethan in character, and designed by Bums, 
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is now approaching completion, and adds a fresh attraction to the charms of the 
beautiful Park which surrounds it. The Church stands near the north-west boun- 
daries of the grounds, and possesses little to recommend it to our notice. 

The Paulets or Poulets are descended, by the female line, from Hugh de Port, 
one of William the Conqueror's most favoured knights. Sir William Paulet was 
Heniy VIIL's Comptroller of the Household, and afterwards Lord Hi^ Treasurer, 
Earl of Wiltshire, and Marquis of Winchester ; preserying his wealth, offices, and 
repute through the reigns of the four Tudors. " I behold this lord Powlet," says 
Fuller, quaintly, " like to aged Adoram, so often mentioned in Scripture, being over 
the tribute in the days of King David, all the reign of King Solomon, until the first 
year of Rehoboam. And though our lord Powlet enjoyed his place not so many 
years, yet did he serve more sovereigns, in more unstable times, being (as he said 
of himfielf) * no oak, but an osier." He died, aged 97, in 1572. Winchester is the 
premier marquisate in England. 

At Thruxton (population, 267), 4 miles north-east of Grateley, some portions of 
Roman tesselated pavement were discovered in 182S. In the Church there are 
several remarkable memorials ; a brass for Sir John Lisle, d. 1407 ; and an altar- 
tomb, with effigies, dating from the reign of Henry VI. 

QuARLET Mount (1 mile from Grateley Church) is crowned with an interesting 
camp of laige dimensions. On the south side it is defended by a double vallum and 
trenches. Much of the ridge of the hill is planted with Scots firs. Looking south- 
east, the observer will easily detect the opposing heights of Canute's Barrow 
and Danebury Hill, and north-east, the elevation of Barnesburt Camp— signifi- 
cant memorials of the great struggles between Briton and Roman, Brito-Roman 
and Saxon, which, in the long ago, swept scathingly over this remarkable district.] 

The direct road from Stockbbidge to Andover abandons the 
valley of the Test at LONGSTOCK (population, 460), ascends 
LoNGSTOCK Hill (Danebury lying on the left), and Beak Down, 
and at GOODWORTH CLATFORD (population, 442), crosses 
the Andover Canal and the river Anton, ere it proceeds to 
Andover. Clatford Church is partly Early English, and partly 
Transition-Norman, and has been recently restored. Longstock 
Church appears to have had a Norman origin. 

As the road winds round Barl Hill, UPPER CLATFORD 
(population, 695) becomes visible on the left, across the Anton. 
The Lron Foundry and the Paper Mill may have few attractions 
for the tourist, but if he be a man of antiquarian tastes, he will 
not fail to become interested in the Church, which was evi- 
dently founded early in the twelfth century. The chancel-arch 
presents some curious details. 

We now reach ANDOVER (population of the parish, 5187. 
Inn8: Star and Garter, and White Hart), i.^., And-ovora, or, 
"Across the Anton" — a busy market-town and borough, cluster- 
ing around three great lines of road — Stockbridge and Newbury ; 
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the old Marlborougli and Oiiencester to Winchester ; and the 
Wanninster or Basingstoke. It is necessarily therefore, the centre 
and dep6t of an important agricultural district, and on market 
days (Saturdays) presents a lively and bustling aspect It has a 
lai^e and commodious Early English Church, built about thirty 
years ago by the vicar, the late Rev. Dr. Goddard, at a cost of 
;£30,000 ; and a Town HaU, erected in 1826 at an expense of 
^7000. The municipality is controlled by a mayor, four alder- 
men, and twelve councillors ; and the borough returns tjvo repre- 
sentatives to Parliament The fedrs, for cheese, leather, hops, 
cattle, and horses, attract large numbers from the surrounding 
country. 

The Grammab School here, eriginally established in 1582, 
has always borne a good reputation. An Hospital for six old men 
has existed for some hundred years or so, and numerous other 
charities might be enumerated. Pollen's School was founded 
by the founder of the hospital 
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Three miles west of Andover — WJKYHILL (population, 419), 
famous for its fail at a period long anterior to the reign of Eliza- 
beth. It commences on the 10th of October, lasts several days, 
and is a great mart for hops, sheep, pigs, cheese, and horses. The 
hop-growers of Famham reserve tiieir stocks entirely for this 
fair^ which, though it has somewhat decreased in importance, is 
of repute enough to render it well worth a visit from a stranger. 
On the second day is held the Statute Fair, when servants and 
farm-labourers, male and female, make their appearance in their 
best and cleanest attire, and with the hope of obtaining engage- 
ments. 

The parish of Weyhill is more correctly known as Penton 
Grafton, from having been held by the Abbey of Greistone 
(corrupted into Grafton), in Normandy. GeoflErey Chaucer, the 
poet, was at one time lord of the manor.— PENTON MEWSEY 
(population, 210) lies about 2 miles north-east, and belonged to 
Earl Roger de Montgomery. Its ancient Church, with a curious 
bell-turret at the west end, is well worthy of a careful exami- 
nation. 
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Following the Amesbuiy Eoad we next arrive at THRUXTON 
(population, 267), 5J miles from Andover. Here we pause to 
examine its Decorated Chubch, lately restored with taste and 
care. It possesses a piscina ; a defaced eflSgy of a knight, temp. ' 
Richard I. ; figures of a knight and lady, temp, Henry VI., the 
costume very curious and interesting ; and a remarkable brass to 
Sir John LysUy d. 1407, affording the earliest examples of plate 
armour in all its completeness known in England. 

Some fine Roman pavement was discovered in the parish in 
1823, whose present whereabouts it is impossible to discover. 

Nearly 2 miles to the right of Thruxton lies KIMPTON 
(population, 371), and away to the north-west, on the borders of 
Wiltshire and among the breezy hiUs, is SOUTH TIDWORTH 
(population, 230), where the only point of interest is Tidworth 
House, the seat of the late " mighty hunter," Thomas Assheton 
Smith, Esq. It is a plain but conmiodious building, with excel- 
lent conservatories, and, throughout, with slate appointments 
instead of marble. The surrounding countiy was well adapted 
to delight a bold rider, and interest the most expert and daring 
of English Nimrods. 

Returning to Thruxton in order to resume oux route to 
Amesbury, we continue along a pleasant open road until, at about 
10 miles from Andover, we cross the borders of Hampshire, and 
enter Wilts. Descending into the rich valley of the Upper Avon, 
we arrive, in due time, at AMESBURY (population, 1172), or 
Amhreshwryy where the tourist will find matter to detain him for 
several pleasant hours, and upon whose points of historical and 
antiquarian interest we shall treat in a companion volume to the 
present. 



BRANCH ROUTE— ANDOVER to NEWBURY (Berks). 

At 2 miles from Andover we find ourselves in the pretty 
village of KNIGHTS ENHAM (population, 130), formerly a 
viUe of the kings of Wessex, and the place whence were dated 
certain statutes issued by Ethelred the Unready. The church 
appears to have been originally Norman, but most of the present 

3 P 
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building is Early English in character. It was enlarged^ with 
wretched indifference to the laws of art, in 1832. 

The touiist will not complain of his road as he moves onward 
through a fair and leafy country, passing (on his right) the ver- 
durous shades of Doles Wood, to HUBSTBORNE TARRANT 
(population, 867), 5^ miles, locally named " Up-Hu8band,"-'-a 
village whose significant name indicates at once its history and 
situation. The land belonged to the Abbey of Tarrant up to 
the Reformation ; the Test {bov/me) still runs through the wood 
(hurst) as in the old monastic times. The church is a noticeable 
Norman structure, with a square wooden tower, and aides sepa- 
rated from the nave by Early English arches. 

We now pass through Faccombe Wood to CRUX-EASTON 
(population, 105), — ^the east settlement, which belonged to " Crox, 
the huntsman," temp. William I. It was formerly renowned for 
a Grotto, constructed by nine sisters of the name of lisle, and 
celebrated by Pope in the following well-known lines : — 

*' Here, shunning idleness at once and praise, 
This radiant pile nine rural sisters raise ; 
The glittering emblem of each spotless dame, 
Clear as her soul, and shining as her frame ; 
Beauty which nature only can impart, 
And such a polish as disgraces art ; 
But Fate disposed them in this humble sort, 
And hid in deserts what would charm a court." 

[On a bye-road, nmning parallel with our own route to the left, stands A8H- 
MANSWORTHCpopnlation, 239), from whence the wayfarer may diverge, westward, 
CO Nbthebton, 4miles ; VERNHAM (population, 744), 8 miles ; and LINEENHOLT 
(population, 90), 1 mile ; thence, noithward, to COMBE (population, 228), 4 miles ; 
and return, through EAST WOODHAY (population, 1531), 4 miles east ; and by 
East End into Highclere, on the Newbury road. The diversion is in many respects 
an agreeable one, and to be commended to the tourist who has enough leisure at 
his disposal. Otherwise he will do well, of course, to proceed from Cruz-Eabton 
to HiOHCLEBE, 2^ miles, without turning aside. But for the edification of him who, 
like ourselves, is prone to a divergence from the beaten track, and especially loves 
to explore the least-trodden districts and most secluded angles of an English county, 
we append a note or two on what is to be seen therein. 

AsHMAKSWOBTH has an Early English Church, with a nave, chancel, and wooden 
belfry. At Vebnham Dean (dene, a valley) the Church is partly Noiman. Linxen- 
HOLT stands on a wooded hill— a romantic and sequestered village — with a small 
Early English church, divided into nave and chancel. Combe lies in a sheltered 
hollow, with lonely fkrms scattered around it. Its Church was formerly of large 
dimensions, and attached to a monastic house, whose remains are now embodied 
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in a substantial bam. Skirting the borders of Berkshire, we reach Eaett Woodbay, 
a large and populous village in the centre of an extensive parish, which has of late 
years benefited very much through the well-directed exertions of the Earl of Car- 
narvon. The Church is a neat structure, rebuilt in 1822, and improved in 1850 ; 
and its rectory in the patronage of the bishops of Winchester, who at one time had 
a residence here. The site is now called the Park. Bishops Eenn, Hooper, and 
Lowth have been among the incumbents of East Woodhay. Here, among the 
chalk hills, well out the numerous springs of the Emboubne, a pleasant stream, 
which for 12 to 18 miles forms the boundary between Hants and Berkshire. 
We now return into the high road, regaining it at Hiohclsbb.] 

The village of HIGHCLERE (population, 525) straggles for 
some distance along the main road to Newbury, from which it is 
about 5 miles distant. Its great attraction is, of course, the Earl 
of Carnarvon's beautiful and extensive demesne, including, in a 
circuit of 13 miles, the boldest and most picturesque scenery ima- 
ginable : lofty hills, deep shadowy glades, hanging woods, exqui- 
site masses of leaf and bloom, and a tranquil lake. Here are 
SmoN Hill, 940 feet in height, the loftiest point in Hamp- 
shire ; and distinguished by a ruined arch and a crest of patri- 
archal trees ; and Beacon Hill, 900 feet, crowned with a 
trenched encampment, which contains some vestiges of ancient 
British huts. On an adjoining down are seven large and three 
small tumuli A circular encampment and ^ three Celtic barrows 
may be seen on Ladlb Hill, 1^ mile east. The house of High- 
CLEBE is situated on a bold and striking ascent, 587 feet above 
the sea-level, and necessarily commands an infinity of rich, rare 
prospects. Its interior is elegantly ordered, and contains some 
good paintings : — a Holy Family, and Philip, Earl of Pembroke, 
and his family, by Vandyck ; family portraits, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ; a Shipwreck, by Mortimer ; and two or three speci- 
mens of the modem schooL The Gardens are famous for their 
show of American plants, which were here first cultivated in 
England, and have gained an extraordinary and vigorous beauty. 
Pen Wood, and its oaks and hollies ; and the leafy enclosures of 
MiLFORD Water are other points to be noticed by the visitor. 

From Sir William Herbert, a descendant of Henry Fitzroy, a 
natural son of Henry I., sprung the two noble lines of the Her- 
berts, earls of Pembroke, and the Herberts, earls of Carnarvon. 
Sir William Herbert served with distinction through all the 
Tudor reigns, was created earl of Pembroke, and loaded with 
wealth and honours. The eighth earl had several sons, of whom 
the' fifth was the father of Henry Herbert, first earl of Carnarvon 
and Baron Portchester. Highcl'ere passed into his hands on the 
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death, without issue, of his uncle, who had obtained it by bequest 
from his grandfather, Sir Robert Swayne, attorney-general to 
James II., and the prosecutor of the Seven Bishops. 

HiGHCLERE Church, rebult about thirty years ago, is situated 
within the boundaries of the park. 

Beyond Highclere the road continues, through much delight- 
ful scenery, though of a somewhat savage and romantic character, 
into Berkshire, which it enters at about 14 miles from Andover 
and 2 miles from Newbury, crossing the river Emboume by a 
plain Tustic bridge. 



BRANCH ROUTE— ANDOVER to BASINGSTOKK 

On quitting Andover Bare Hill rises on our right, gaunt and 
abrupt, and the road then passes into a fertile, well wooded and 
undulating country. We soon afterwards pass, on our left, the 
" Queen Charlotte Inn," and keep almost in a line with the 
Salisbury and Basingstoke branch of the London and South- 
Western Railway. The neighbouring chalk downs, and the 
villages nestling in the hollows which they form, the lofty trees 
and the noisy rookeries, — the quiet sequestered farms, encircled 
with breezy fields, which meet one on every side, are pleasing 
features in a picturesque panorama. 

Harewood Forest now rears its wooded knolls on oux right, 
while on the left we pass, in succession, Down House Inn, An- 
dover Down farm, and Harewood Park. We then reach the 
Cross Keys, where a road diverges southward to Tilbury Hill 
Camp, and thence into the main road to Winchester, while, north- 
ward, another highway passes through Hurstboume Priors to 
the large village of ST. MARY BOURNE, and thence into Hurst- 
boume Tarrant. 

HURSTBOURNE PRIORS (population, 468), as its name 
indicates formerly belonged to the church, and is described in 
Domesday Book as having always been abbey-land. The church, 
partly Norman, but mainly Early English, stands near the high 
road, and just outside the palings of Lord Portsmouth's park. It 
was carefully restored a few years ago. 

HuBSTBOURNB Pbiors (Earl of Portsmouth), 7 miles from 
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Andover, is a richly wooded demesne, with noble beeches and 
blanching white-thorns, long grassy glades and' thickly-tangled 
copses, and blossomy dells where the deer love to linger. The 
house occupies a good position upon the rising ground to the 
north, while westward a pleasant slope extends to a large sheet of 
water, supplied by the " fishful Test." 

Of the house little can be said in commendation. A centre 
is connected with two wings by a Tuscan colonnade. But its 
interior is rich in treasures, artistic and literary. The Library 
is extensive and well-selected, and contains some interesting I^ISS. 
of Sir Isaac Newton, whose niece married the first earl of Ports- 
mouth. The Pictures, distributed through various apartments, 
are mostly by great masters. In the Drawing-room, specimens 
of Guercino, Van du Bles, Van du Meulin, and Savery. In the 
Billiard-Room, Newton and the Earl of Arlington, by KnelUr, 
and the Annimciation, by Durer, In the Ddong-room, Colonel 
Henry Wallop, by Varviyck ; Sir John Wallop, Holbein; Sirs 
Oliver and Henry Wallop, Hilliard; Alicia, mother of the first 
Earl of Portsmouth, Kneller ; Urania, coimtess of Portsmouth, 
Hoppner ; John Wallop, Budson ; and Sir Isaac Newton, Kneller. 

The femily of WjJlop has sprung from a Saxon thegn, who, 
in the time of Edward the Confessor, possessed lands at Upper 
Wallop. We hear of his descendants in the reigns of King John, 
Henry IIL, Henry V., and others of the old feudal monarchs, but 
we tflie it they tot rose into the dignity of historic worthies in 
the reign of Henry VIIL, when Sir John Wallop, admiral of the 
English fleet, with but 800 men, ravaged the whole coast of 
Normandy, inflicted terrible loss upon the enemy, " and safely 
returned," says Fuller, " with wealth and victory." His nephew, 
Sir Henry, rendered important services in Ireland. Sir John 
Wallop was created, by George II., Viscount Lymington and Earl 
of Portsmouth, and filled with credit several ofl&ces in the State. 
The third earl, on succeeding to the estate of his maternal uncle, 
assumed the name of Fellowes, by which the family is still dis- 
tinguished. 

We are not long in reaching WHITCHURCH (population, 
1911. Inn: The White Hart), after quitting the boundaries of 
the Earl of Portsmouth's park. The Test here rolls its pleasant 
waters through a low but not unhealthy country, and the trout 
which rejoice in their abundance may be safely commended to the 
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angler. There are several mills supplied by its motive power ; 
especially a silk-mill which gives employment to nearly 200 
hands. Of pure architectural or historical interest the town has 
none to boast ; like Canning's knife-grinder, — 



'* Story? God bless yea, I have none to tell, sir ! 



»i 



The Church is dedicated to All Saints, and should be studied 
by young architects for its warnings of what to avoid. Its general 
characteristics are Early English, and it boasts of a gallery, erected 
in 1 846, as a specimen of ^* Modem English." 

The town, however, is by no means an unpleasant one, and 
must be considered with respect from its possession of a mayor 
and a bailiff, elected every October at the courts-leet of the Dean 
and Chapter of Winchester. It lies about three-quarters of a 
mUe south of the Whitchurch station on the London and South- 
western Railway. 

A mile beyond the town is situated the goodly house of Free- 
folks Prior (W. Portal, Esq.), visible from the railway (on the 
right). It was built by Bonomi about fifty years ago. The views 
are good, and the grounds are very charming. It is included in 
the parish of LAVERSTOKJE (population, 132), which ancientiy 
belonged to the new monastery at Winchester, and was separated 
from it by William the Conqueror, because Abbot' Alwyn and 
twelve of his monks had buckled on the sword, like true members 
of the Church Militant, to oppose the marauding Normans. The 
village straggles along the banks of the Test (or Anton), which 
here supplies the paper-mill where the notes of the Bank of 
England are manufactured. Laverstoke Church stands within 
Mr. Portal's park, right of the railway, and on the north bank of 
the river. It contains numerous memorials to members of the 
Portal family, — a family originally raised in Languedoc, but 
settled in England since the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The railway approaches the main road, and the village of 
OVERTON (population, 1549. Inn: The Poyntz Arms), at a 
distance of only half a mile. Overton is 55 miles from London ; 
3^ miles from Whitchurch, 1 1 miles from Andover, and 8 miles 
from Basingstoke. The Test rises in its neighbourhood, and the 
town is chiefly interesting from its position upon that troutful 
stream. It is a good centre, however, from whence to explore 
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the surrounding coiintry, especially the chalk-hills of BURGH- 
CLERE (population, 809), 6 miles north-west, and KINGS- 
CLEEE (population, 2884), 5 miles north, and the numerous 
ancient entrenchments which crown their summits. These remain 
like landmarks to indicate the direction of the mighty waves of 
battle, which in the old days rolled through the north and north- 
west of Hampshire. The following Hints for Bambles may 
be useful to the tourist : — 

[1. From Overton in a northerly direction to Cannon Pabk : And thence, across 
Kingsclere Common, into the main road, and turning westward, hy way of 
Sydmonton (W. Eingsmill, Esq.)* where there Is a quaint new church, into 
BUROHCLERE (population, 809) whose Early English Church was erected in 1838, 
chiefly at the expense of the Earl of Carnarvon and the Rev. W. Brudenell Baxter. 
The return home will take us along the edge of Burghclere downs to LITCHFIELD 
(population, 118), where, according to old tradition, a great battle was fought 
between Saxons and Celts, and where a small Norman church nuiy be worth exami- 
nation. We then descend into Whitchurch, and so into the valley of the Test. 
2. From Overton we strike across the fields to Fbosthill, and ascending the chalk- 
ridge, reach, at about 6 miles fh)m Overton, the small market-town of KINGS- 
CLERE (population, 2884), which is supposed to have been the residence of some of 
our Saxon kings, llxe word dert is considered to signify the palace of a noble or a 
sovereign, and as Highclere belonged to the Bishop of Winchester, so Kingsclere 
belonged to the Crown. A small stream enlivens this picturesque locality, and the 
glorious downs rear in the south-west a lofty and miyjestic barrier which seems to 
shut it out ftom the rest of the world. What morp beautiftil than the chalk-hills of 
England t Their graceftil undulations, their shadowy denes and coombes, their 
grassy sides dappled with flocks of sheep, and swept by the magic alternations of 
cloud and sunshine ! From Chinham to Buj^clere stretches a noble range which 
the wayfarer should thoroughly explore. 

At Kingsclere there is a Norman church, and Just out of the town, on the Whit- 
church road. Is the site of the ancient park of Freemantle, where our earlier 
Plantagenet monarchs had a hunting castle. 

The way back to Overton will take us across the hOls to HAKNINOTON 
(population, 276), and its Early English Church, and thence through the small 
hamlet of North Oaklet. Or the tourist may keep along the downs, through 
WOLVERTON (population, 188)— i. €., Wulfer's town— EWHURST (population, 
16)— 4. e., the yew wood— and Monk Bherboume, into BASINGSTOKE. Wolverton 
church is worth a visit] 

Between Overton and Basingstoke, the traveller will pass in 
succession through ASH (population, 173), 2 nules, DEAN 
(population, 153), 1 mile, and CHURCH OAKLEY (population, 
303), 1 mile, llie names of these villages are significant enough 
of ihe ancient character of this well-wooded district. Dean 
Church was rebuilt in 1830, at a cost of ^£7000, by W. Bramston, 
Esq. The altar-piece is a good painting of the crucifixion. Near 
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the village is Oaklet Hall (W. Beach, Esq.). Chubch Oakley 
is 4 miles from Basingstoke. The Test has its source, or rather 
sources, in this vicinity. 



BOUTE XV1I--ANI)0VEB, via WINCHESTEB, to 

FETEBSFIEU). 

[Andoyer to 'Wherwell, 4 m. ; Winchester, 11 m. ; Cheriton, 7 m. ; Bramdean, 3 
m. ; Feteisfield, 10 m.] 

" With rapid steps he went 
Beneath the shade of trees, beside the flow 
Of the wild babbling rivulet." 

Shbllet. 

The road, after descending Bare Down, winds through a broad 
expanse of open and fertile fields, enlivened by those blossomy and 
leafy hedge-rows which lend so great a charm to an English land- 
scape, into the valley of WHERWELL (population, 632), where 
Elfrida, in 963, foimded a nunnery in expiation of her sin in 
compassing the murder of her husband, Ethelwold, and her step- 
son, Edward. The former was slain by king Edgar at her desire, 
that she might enjoy "a king's love;" Edward the Martyr was 
poisoned by her own hands at the gate of Corfe Castle, the stirrup- 
cup which she handed to him as he sat on horseback, foaming 
with " a pontic draught." The beautiful murderess was buried 
within the walls of the abbey she had established. Its site now 
belongs to Colonel Iremonger, whose commodious mansion, 
Wherwell Priory, is seated in very charming and delightful 
grounds, watered by three branches of the Test. A new and 
" pretty" church has just been raised near the site of the old one, 
which boasted of a great antiquity, and has often echoed with the 
matins and vespers of the nuns. 

The Test here effects a jimction with the Anton. The 
Andover Canal crosses the western portion of the parish. 

About 3 miles east lies BARTON STACEY (population, 553), 
with a very good Early English church — ^the tower. Perpendicular 
— ^which will fully repay the tourist for the dHour he must make 
to inspect i€ 
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There is nothing to detain ns on onr road to Winchester. 
The scenery is somewhat wild and rude in character, especially 
on Barton Stacey Down, and the hills to the south-west assume 
a bold and romantic character. Worthy Down (and its race- 
course) rise on our left as we approach the famous cathedral-city, 
and to our right lie the villages of Littleton and Week. Passing 
the railway station we plunge into the interstices of Winchester, 
and in due time find ourselves skirting St. Giles' HilL We then 
diverge to the south-east across the bare bleak country which lies 
between Chilcomb and Easton ; traverse Longwood Warren, pass 
Hockley, and turning to the left arrive at CHEKITON — the 
scene of the famous fight, March 29, 1644, when the royalists, 
under the Earl of Forth and Lord Hopton, were completely de- 
feated by Sir William Waller's roundheads. This disastrous 
result ^^ broke all the measures, and altered the whole scheme of 
the King's council." 

Returning into the main road, we may notice on our right 
the pleasant village of HINTON AMPNER (population, 384), 
with its little Saxon church. BRAMDEAN (popidation, 223) 
has a Norman Church, which has been recently restored, and its 
Early English chancel, enriched with polychromical decorations. 
Just beyond lies Brookwood Park (W. Greenwell, Esq.) Not 
far from the house may be inspected some interesting remains of 
a considerable Roman villa, discovered about 30 years ago. Its 
original site must have measured 260 feet, by about 125 feet. 
The tesselated pavement is of a rare and beautiful description, 
and the boundaries of the different rooms are easily discernible. 
Amongst the emblematic drawings — ^which the visitor should 
carefully examine — are a head of Medusa, wreathed with curling 
snakes ; and figures of Venus admiring her own loveliness in a 
mirror ; of Neptune with his trident ; Mercury with his cadu- 
ceus ; Mars with helm and lance ; the crescent-crowned Diana ; 
and Hercules contending with Antaeus. The remains have been 
enclosed and roofed in by Mr. Greenwell. 

Near the Geoige Inn the Petersfield road is crossed by the 
Fareham and Alton highway, and descends into a hollow between 
two lofty and striking hills. WEST MEON lies about 1 J mile 
on the right ; PRIVET, on the lull, nearly 3 miles to the north- 
east 
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Winding thiongh licli and fertile fields between FROXFIELD, 
north, and East Meon, south, we soon axrive at PETERSFIELD 
(population, 1838. Inns : Red Lion, and Dolphin), formerly a 
posting-town of considerable importance, and now a busy station 
on the direct Portsmouth line of railway. It is 52 miles £rom 
London, 1 7 miles from Portsmouth, 27 miles from Southampton, 
and 12 miles from Alton. Its plain old church contains some 
memorials of the Jolliffe feunily, but is in no way calculated to 
interest a stranger. In the market-place stands an equestrian 
statue of William III., erected by William Jollife, Esq. The 
town returns one member to Parliament. 

The mother-church of Pfetersfield is BURITON (population, 
1041), lying about 2 miles south, on the borders of Sussex, and 
in the hecirt of a picturesque landscape. Portions of it are Nor- 
man, and it contains the tomb of Gibbon's father. Mafledur- 
HAM, in this parish, passed from the hands of Gibbon the histo- 
rian, to those of Lord Stowell the lawyer. 

Crossing Butser Hill, and the range of chalk-hills which 
extends southward, in a line parallel with the county boui^dary, 
we may descend to CLANFIELD (population, 263), on the right, 
or CHALTON (population, 303), on the south, and thence through 
Bore Forest make our way to Havant. At Chalton, Sir J. C. 
Jarvise has a handsome residence. 

The country north of Petersfield is of a most romantic cha- 
racter, and the walk to Alton by way of Hawkley, Empshott, 
Selboume, and West Worldham, is one of the most agreeable in 
Hampshire. Its general features, however, have been already 
detailed in these pages ; and, thanking the reader for his com- 
panionship, we now abandon Hampshire, after a careful explora- 
tion of its more interesting districts. 



EXCURSION— ARUNDEL CASTLE. 

[From ARUNDEL, LITTLER A MPTON, or CHICHESTER Bee pp. 600 to 0O8.J 



Abukdel may be visited in a day from London, by 
taking the early morning train from the Victoria Terminus or 
London Bridge. It is 69 miles from London, and 18 miles from 
Brighton, by rail. From Portsmouth, 27 miles. 
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We must go very far back, indeed, into the shadows and mists 
of the past to trace the origin of Arundel Castle. That the keep 
was built by Saxon hands we cannot doubt ; but whether by the 
great Alfred, our hero-king, or by the stout Earl Goodwin, it is 
impossible to determine. The manor of Arundel, at least, be- 
longed to both. King Alfred bequeathed it to his son Adhelm, 
and it afterwards passed into the hands of that great Earl whose 
genius constantly rebuked the weak soul of Edward the Confessor. 
After the famous battle of Hastings, the Castle — ^for some fortifi- 
cation, assuredly, then existed — ^was given by the liberal Conqueror 
(and not the Castle alone, but a rich earldom with some fifty 
thousand acres of good Sussex land) to one of his bravest captains, 
a wealthy Norman knight, Boger de Monte Gomerico, Englished 
into Boger de Montgomery. From that time to this the earldom 
has been considered as '' appurtenant and belongeing to the Castell 
of ArundeU." 

Roger de Montgomery was not insensible to the picturesque 
beauties of this delightful spot, and resided here imtil his death 
in 1094. As Augustus is said to have found Rome ^' brick,'' and 
to have left it " marble," so the Earl Roger found Arundel Castle 
nothing better than a square massive keep, and left it a formidable 
stronghold. The dungeon and the south-eastern &ont are sup- 
posed to have been erected by him. The third Earl, Robert de 
Belesme, rebelling against Henry I., still further strengthened its 
defences ; and the Castle was strong enough, some few years later, 
to defy the army of King Stephen, and ensure safety to the 
person of the Empress Matilda, his implacable rival. 

The Lord of Arundel, at this time (a.d. 1139), was William 
de Albini, the second husband of King Henry's widow, Adelua. 
In the old chronicles he is spoken of as William- with-the-Strong- 
Hand, a laudatory epithet which he acquired through a deed of 
almost incredible daring. Once upon a time, the Queen of 
France, then a widow, being enamoured of a gallant and comely 
kliight of her own nation, and believing — as all lady-loves be- 
lieve of their lovers — ^that no one could equal him in manly 
sports and valiant actions (and discerning that could she compel 
tiie world to see him with her eyes, and to admit him to be so 
illustrious a knight, .then truly she might wed him without 
shame), decreed a tournament at Paris, and proffered notable 
prizes to all who acquitted themselves in it with honour. 
Amongst the knights who hastened to this great Festival of 
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Lances was brave William de Albini, and there he behaved him- 
self with such exceeding prowess that he attracted the attention 
of the Queen. In those times, beauty was readily won by valour : 
and the Queen, scorning her conquered lover, offered the Albini 
costly jewels, and, more precious than jewels, her royal hand. 
But the Earl being betrothed to the fair Queen Adeliza, rejected 
the lady's proffer, whereupon she was much angered, and resolved 
to be avenged. 

So she persiuided him to walk with her into a certain garden, 
and led him into a cave, where there was a fierce lion, which she 
pretended she was desirous of shewing him. " He is very fierce," 
said she, tauntingly. "Women, not men," retorted the Earl, 
"may fear his temper." Suddenly she closed a folding door 
upon him, and remorselessly left him to a dreadful fate. But 
he, wrapping his cloak around his arm, went boldly up to the 
lion, thrust his hand into his mouth, and plucked out his tongue. 
Then, returning into the palace, he prevailed upon a maid of 
honour to present it to the baffled Queen. , 

So when William de Albini returned to England, the lion 
was placed upon his shield, and men agreed to call him " William- 
with-the-Strong-Hand." * 

Having thus displayed his valour, he at a later period equally 
vindicated his repute for wisdom. Speed, the chronicler, relates 
the incident so graphically that I will content myself with 
quoting his words : — " After Harry Plantagenet (Henry H.) had 
cisJmed the boisterous stormes of warre in the partes beyond the 
seas, he came over into England, well appointed, untoe whom 
also resorted many of the nobilitie, who yielded up themselves 
and above thirtie strong castles to the young duke, who nowe 
hasted to raise the siege of Wallingford. Stephen following 
hastily to succour his men, though with the lesse edge for that 
he never sped well in any assault of that castle, pitched downe 
Ms tents even neere his enemy, and ready on bothe sides to give 
battaile, tho' winter stormes were suddenly so troublesome that 
nothing could be done ; but these somewhat overblowne, and the 
armies scarce three furlongs asunder, as Kinge Stephen was 
busied in disposing of his hoaste, and giving directions for order 
of the battaile, his horse under him, rising with his fore feet, fell 

* The reader will remember that Bichard I. is said to have gained 
his surname " Coeur de lion" throagh a not dissimilar feat. 
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flat back npon the earth, not without danger to his rider, and 
thus did he thrice ere hee left ; which things Ms nobles, secretly 
muttering, interpreted for an unlucky presage. When William, 
Earl of Arundell, a bold and eloquent man, went to him and 
advised him to a peace, affirming the title of Duke Henry to be 
just ; that the nobilitie on both parts there present were nearlie 
linked in alliances and blond, and how these stood affected was 
very doubtfulL Yea, that brethren were there assembled, the 
one against the other, whereof must needs follow an imnatural 
war betwixt them, and of dangerous consequence even to hiTn 
that conquested. With these and the like allegations, at last 
Stephen began to bend, and a parley for peace was signified unto 
the Duke." Thus, prudence as well as courage distinguished 
William-with-the-Strong Hand. 

From the Albinis this famous Castle passed into the hands 
of the FiTZALANS — ^the male line of the Albinis terminating with 
the Earl Hugh in 1243 — ^and Isabel de Albini, his sister, marrying 
the Fitzalan of Oswaldestre. A notable race were the Fitzalans, 
and progenitors of the royal family of Scotland — the ill-fated 
Stuarts ! This Fitzalan, the fortunate possessor of the great 
Earldom of Arundel and its magnificent estates, was not unworthy 
to wear the honours of the brave Albinis. In the wars of Henry 
in. with his Barons, he played no inconsicterable part, and was 
one of the most powerful adherents of that monarch. In the 
bloody battle of Lewes he fought very valiantly, but " the victory 
fell to the Barons," and Arundel was taken prisoner. After that 
disastrous fight he makes no sign in history. 

Richard, the third of the Fitzalans, deserves mention, having 
bravely withstood the Welsh hero, hcdf-mythical, half-historical, 
Madoc An old minstrel speaks of him as 

Richard le Conte de Aroundel, 
Bean chivalier et bien aime. 
I vi je richement anne ; 
En ronge an lyon rampant de or. 

The life of Edmund, the fourth Earl of the Fitzalans, was 
almost a drama in its rapidity of action, and the startling contrast 
between its opening and closing scenes. It was like a Greek 
Tragedy : Fate marshalling onwards every incident towards the 
dread catastrophe. Its dawn was bright with splendid promise, 
but its evening closed in storm and shadow. 
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Edward L had ordered his armies into Scotland under the 
able leadership of Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke (1306). 
As a prelude to the war, a '^ grand national fete" was ordained. 
On the feast of Pentecost, the Prince of Wales should receive the 
sacred honour of knighthood — ^not then degraded by bestowal 
on rich tallow-chandlers and fortunate drysalters — ^and ^^ all the 
yoimg nobility of the kingdom were summoned to appear at 
Westminster to receive that honour along with him." On the 
Eve of Pentecost, the 22d of IVIay, no less than two himdred and 
seventy noble youths, with their retinues, "assembled in the 
Gardens of the Temple," where the trees had been cut down so 
as to give room for their brilliant tents. And lo, during the 
still night, they watched their arms in obedience to the laws of 
Chivaby — ^the Prince and the higher nobles in the grand Abbey- 
aisles of •Westminster, the others in the blazoned corridors of the 
Temple ChurclL And on Pentecost Day, Prince Edward was 
knighted by his great father in the Palace Hall ; and then he — 
the Prince — ^in like fashion distinguished his noble comrades. 
And on the following morning the inightly train went on their 
way to Scotland — ^the King, closely followed by Death, accom- 
panying them in his Utter. 

Gayest, bravest, wealthiest amongst the knightly throng was 
Edmimd Fitzalan, we may be sure. The pomp of an illustrious 
ancestry and the splendour of a vast patrimonial inheritance set 
him apart from the many ; and it is enough to say that he proved 
himself worthy of his lineage and his name. 

Twenty years passed (a.d. 1326) and this heir of the Albinis 
and the Eitzalans — ^tlua favourite of kings and princes — died 
ignominiously on a scaffold. He espoused the side of the unhappy 
Edward the Second, in opposition to the powerful faction 
secured by the bribes and address of his infamous queen, Isabella, 
and was taken prisoner by her at the siege of Bristol, hastily tried, 
condenmed by self-constituted judges, and hanged as a traitor. 

His son and successor, Richard Fitzalan, was one of the 
greatest of our early Sea-Captains. . He achieved several successes 
over the French, and his ship "The Ammiral" was dreaded as 
much as Nelson's " Agamemnon" at a later day. At the famous 
victory off Sluys (a.d. 1340), he was second in command to the 
King, and eminently contributed to the completeness of that — 
our first — ^great naval triumph. So great a triumph was it, that 
Philip's courtiers durst not acquaint him with the heavy sum of 
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hlB losses, and he leomt the fatal tidings from his jester. 
" Poltroons, indeed, are those islanders !" said the jester. " How 
so ?" quoth the King. " Because they were afraid to jump over- 
board, as our French and Norman brothers did, at Sluys.'* 

Six years later, and on the field of Cressy, the valour of 
Arunders stout Earl shone conspicuous. In conjunction with 
the Earl of Northampton, he led the second division of the 
English forces, and pressed forward to aid the Black Prince — 
when surrounded by the foe — ^with such effect, that the French 
were totally routed. *' Earls, knights, and squires, and men-at- 
arms, were mingled in one promiscuous slaughter." 

After a career, crowded with illustrious actions. Earl Richard 
died tranquilly at his castle of Arundel, which he had enlarged, 
repaired, and adorned. 

His son, Richard, was not unworthy of his father's fame, but 
did not meet with his father's successes. He was one of the 
most powerful and the faithfnllest of the Duke of Gloucester's 
adherents — ^that " good Duke Humphrey" so dear to the hearts 
of the commonalty, and who worthily fills a niche in Skakes- 
pere's splendid Historical Gallery. The imbecility of the second 
Richard disgusted the proud barons who had served in France 
and Scotland under the ever-victorious banner of the great 
Edward ; and the alliance he concluded with France, in 1396, 
wrought them into open rebellion. It was in the grand old Hall 
of Arundel that the plotters decided on the details of their plan. 
There the Earls of Arundel, Warwick, Derby, Marshall (Arundel's 
son-in-law) ; the Archbishop of Canterbury (Arundel's brother), 
the Abbot of St. Albans, and the Prior of Westminster — ^repre- 
senting the baronage and the church, met the Duke of Gloucester. 
Having taken the sacrament, they bound themselves, mutually 
and severally, to seize the royal person, and the dukes of York 
and Lancaster, and to put to a shameful death the lords of the 
king's coimcil. Holinshed says, ^' they sware to each other to be 
assistant in all such matters as they should determine, and there- 
with received the sacrament at the hands of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who celebrated mass before them the following 
morning ; which done, they withdrew into a chamber and fell 
into conversation together ;" when, in the end, they lighted upon 
those points which we have already set forth. But almost every 
great conspiracy has had its traitor ; and Arundel was betrayed 
by his own son-in-law, the Earl Marshall 
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Years rolled on — the waves of Time, which recede almost 
insensibly upon the hannted shore of the Past — ^years rolled on, 
and successive barons sate in the stately haUs of Arundel, and 
increased thejr splendour by large and magnificent additions. 
From 1243 to 1580, a period of three hundred and thirty-seven 
years, fourteen Fitzalans held the earldom of Arundel — ^men of 
power and influence, who played no undistinguished part in the 
great historical drama of English Progress. The last Fitzalan 
surpassed his predecessors in the pomp of his daily living, and so 
filled the old castle with the gorgeous pageantry of his revels, 
that his name became a synonym for magnificent hospitality. 
" He was a very father of nurture and courtesy, and a liberal 
house-keeper." With this stout earl expired the male line of the 
Fitzalans, and the earldom and its vast domains passed, with his 
fair daughter Mary, into the hands of Thomas Howard, duke of 
Norfolk. ' 

Few Englishmen, we trow, are ignorant of the chivalric fame 
and ancient honour of the Howards. " The blood of the 
Howards" is indeed a household phrase, whenever men would 
speak of noble lineage. And good is it for England's fame and 
England's prosperity that these old baronial houses have stood 
unscathed the storms of centuries, now sheltering the people from 
the stem oppression of the Crown, now defending the Crown froni 
the encroachments of turbulent democracy. In the long and 
glorious head-roll of the English Worthies, the names of the 
gaUant Howards are written in words of fire. Howard, the poet- 
lover of the fair Geraldine, who fell a victim to the tyrannous 
hate of the Eighth Harry* — ^Howard, the knight sans peur et sans 
reproche, who won the red field of Flodden — Howard of EflBng- 
ham, the stately patriot, who led the might of England against 
the Spanish Armada — Howard, the antiquarian and man of 
letters, to whose liberality we owe the Axundelian Marbles — 
Cardinal Howard, the Cardinal of England, humane, benevolent, 
and large hearted : — ^the memories of these men lend an addi- 
tional interest to the grand and massive pile of Arundel. 

The twenty-third Earl of Arundel was Philip Howard, Duke 
of Norfolk, son of Duke Thomas and Mary FitzalaU;, who for his 
zealous efforts to secure the freedom of Mary Queen of Scots 
was cast into the Tower, and deprived of his tide and estates. 
Died, 1595. 

* Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, beheaded January 19, 1547. 
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Thomas, bis son, obtained from James I. the restoration of 
the hononis and patrimony of ArundeL He was a man of cul- 
tured mind and liberal tastes, but, perhaps, somewhat unsuited to 
battle with the stormy times in which his lot was cast. After 
presiding with calm impartiality at the trial of the Earl of Straf- 
ford, he retired in 1642 to the continent, and died there four 
years later. The Castle was seized by Lord Hopton in 1 643, 
and garrisoned with Royalists, but was retaken by Waller, the 
leader of the Parliamentarian troops, in December of the same 
year. 

Henry Frederick Howard, Earl of Arundel, succeeded his 
father in 1642, and died in 1652. His son Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk and twenty-sixth earl, died in 1658. His brother Henry 
succeeded, and enjoyed his honours xmtil 1683, when his son 
Henry became the twenty-eighth earL He died in 1701 without 
issue, as did his successor and nephew Thomas, in 1732. Edward 
Howard, the third brother of Duke Thomas, died in 1777. 
Charles Howard, the .thirty-first earl, died in 1786. His son 
Charles died without issue in 1815. Bernard Edward, twelfth 
Duke of Norfolk and thirty-third earl, was distinguished for his 
love of agricultural pursuits, his magnificent liberality, and stain- 
less honour. He made considerable additions to his Castle of 
Arundel, to which we shall shortly refer. He was bom at Shef- 
field in 1765 ; and in 1824 was restored to the exercise of the 
office of Earl Marshall, which is hereditary in this noble family. 
It is noticeable that he was the first Duke of Norfolk who had sat 
in the House of Peers since the Restoration, having taken his seat 
in 1829 after the Catholic Disability Bill received the royal 
assent. By his wife Elizabeth, third daughter and co-heiress of 
Henry, Earl of Fauconberg, he had a son, Henry Charles, who, on 
the death of his father, became the thirteenth Duke of Norfolk, 
thirty-fourth Earl of Arundel, and the twelfth earl of the family 
of Howard. 

The Castle of Arundel has a magnificent presence like that 
of one of the stout old barons who once filled its halls with 
chivaliy and beauty. It stands on a well-wooded eminence, and 
looks down into the placid waters of the Arun gently flowing 
through sedge and flowers in its very shadow. Passing onwards, 
the eye rests upon the ancient town lying in the adjacent valley, 
npon its tall spires and fantastic roofs, and sweeps in the distance 
the waters of the purple sea. All around and about the Castle 
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is the leofiness of venerable elms and the majesty of stalwart oaks 
— old enough and stout enough they seem to have waved their 
branches to the wind when an Albini or a Fitzalan rode by. 

The principal points of interest at Arundel consist, however, 
of comparatively modem features. From the siege of it by 
Waller and his Roundheads until the accession to the title of the 
eleventh Duke, 

" Its huge old halls of knightly state 
Dis&antled lay and desolate." 

He, however, determined to render it worthy of the ancient earl- 
dom, and to restore it to its pristine glory ; a noble labour in 
which he occupied himself from 1786 to 1816. In twenty-nine 
years he spent, it is said, upwards of £600,000. The great Quad- 
rangle, with its fine bas-relief of King Alfred instituting Trial 
by Jury, designed by Rossi ; the Baronial Chapel, with its but- 
tresses and pinnacles, and quaint foliage in stone ; the Barons* 
Hall, a magnificent banquet^hamber, exquisitely finished ; the 
Library, and its sculptured windows, its Qothic roof, its columned 
recesses — a splendid apartment, 117 feet in length by 36 in 
width ; the great Drawing-room, with its panoramic views of the 
valley of the Anm, and its portraits of the dead, whose 



-buried locks still wave 



Along the canvas ;". 

are the more remarkable additions which witness to the fine taste 
and noble liberality of the duke who designed them. 

The Barons* Hall alone would justify us in devoting some 
pages to its description. It is intended to commemorate the signal 
victory won by the bold barons over a weak monarch at Runny- 
mede, when that great charter was signed, which is the title-deed 
to our inheritance of English freedom. Seventy-one feet in length, 
and thirty-five in breadth ; its roof of Spanish chestnut, elaborately 
carved with curious figures ; its thirteen blazoned windows, rich 
in glowing hues, portraying each some grand old baron, and one 
magnificent window, representing the ratification of the Charter 
by King John in the presence of Cardinal Pandolfo, Cardinal 
Langton, Almeric, the Master of the Knights-Templars, Baron 
Fitzwalter, and a throng of peers and prelates ; one may wander 
through this haunted hall like a poet lost in a glorious dream, and 
tread with silent reverence the boards chequered by purple diap 
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moudB where the light falls through each painted pane. This 
triumphal chamber was inaugurated on the 15th of June 1815 — 
three days before the battle of Waterloo, and on the 600th anni- 
versary of the consecration of English liberty. Twenty-two illus- 
trious men, kith and kin of the Howards, were among the 300 
guests present upon this occasion. The armour of the knights of 
old, that had been dinted in many a desperate fray gleamed upon 
the walls ; and 

" Bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ! '' 

But we must quit the castle of the Howards, though reluctant to 
turn from such historic splendour, and from those memories of the 
feudal past naturally connected with it. We wander for awhile 
through the extensive park, through its leafy glades and pleasant 
bowers, catching glimpses of the far-off ocean as we climb its 
grassy hillw ; and then away into the quiet town of Arundel, 
where, at a certain quiet hostel, we will partake of those delicate 
mullets, for which the river Arun is nobly fEunous, and for which 
it is warmly blessed by all true disciples of Izaak Walton ! 
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A BOinxner-isle of Eden lying in a porple sphere of sea."— TjsifNYSoir. 



" That beautiful island, which he who has once seen never forgets, tbroiigh 
whatever part of th0 wide world his future path may cany him." 

Sib Walter Soott. 



THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

SYNOPSIS OF ROUTES, ITINBRAMBS, APPROACHBS, INNS, 
POINTS OF VIEW, ANTIQUITIES, Ac. 

The compaetness— if we may ose the expression— of the Isle of Wight, and the 
singular condensation of its beauties, which, like the channs of a fair woman, are 
compressed within a limited space and apparent to every gase, render it a most 
delightful object of pilgrimage to the tourist whose "leisure hours " are few, and 
whose ambition, nevertheless, it is to examine thoroughly some selected portion of 
this "fair land of ours." It is easily e3q>lored, and every part is worth e3q>loiing. 
It supplies both the botanist, the geologist, and the antiquarian with an inexhaust- 
ible store of attractions. To the artist it offers the shadiest bowers and pleasantest 
nooks imaginable, and something, too, of the primeval grandeur of Nature in its 
long sea-wall of glittering chalk. Before, however, entering upon a description of 
its wonders, it is necessary we should indicate to the tourist the routes by which 
tiiey maybe best investigated, and supply such general information as may assist 
him in his island rambles. 

ROUTE I.— RTDB to NEWPORT. 

Bbanoh Routes. I Newport to Osborne and East Cowes. 

Wootton to Arreton. I Newport to GodshilL 

Newport to West Cowes. I Newport to Brighstone. 

ROUTE II.— NEWPORT to FRESHWATER GATE. 



BbANCH ROITTES. 

Calboume to Newtown. 
Calboume to Brighstone. 



Freshwater Gate to Tarmouth. 

Coast Route. 
Freshwater Gate to Tarmouth. 



ROUTE in.— FRESHWATER GATE to VBNTNOR 



Bbanch Routes. 
Brook to Newtown. 
Chale to Newport. 
Niton to Arretoa 



Ventnor to GodshilL 
Ventnor to Newchurch. 
Coast Route. 
Freshwater Gate to Ventnor. 



ROUTE IV.— VENTNOR to RTDE. 



Branch Routes. 
Shanklin to GodshilL 
Sandown to Arreton. 
Brading to Newport. 
Brading to Bembridge. 
Brading to St Helen's. 
Ryde to West Cowes. 



Ryde to Arreton. 
Ryde to St. Helen's. 
Ryde to Newchurch. 

Coast Routes. 
Ventnor to Ryde. 
Ryde to West Cowes. 
Ryde to Tarmouth. 
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Most of the BOXJTES and BBANCH-IM3UTES thns Bet forth will be amply 
elucidated in the following pages, but for the greater convenience of the touristi 
we Bul]Ooin some Itineraries, which limit the examination of the island to shorter 
periods of time. The foregoing dlTision is intended for the traveller who has a 
month's leisure at his command, but a general view of the principal points of 
interest may, of course, be obtained in three or four days. 



POUR DAYS' ITINERARY.— From RYDR 
The Yentnor stage-coaches may be made available as far as Brading. 



FiBST Day. Miles. 

From Ryde to Brading (Irm : The 
"Wbeatsheaf) .... 4 

Sandown (The Star and 

Garter, Hale's Hotel) . . 2 
Shanklin (Daish's, Homer's, 



Miles. 
From Ryde to Luccombe . 1^ 
Bonchurch (Ribband's Fa- 
mily Hotel) . . 1^ 
.... Yentnor (Royal, Marine, 
and Esplanade Hotels) . I 



The Crab and Lobster) . . 2^ 

DrvEBSioMB :— From Brading to St. Helen's, Bembridge, and Yaverland. From 
fihftniriin to Niuham, America, and Apse. 



Sboond Day. Miles. 

From Yentnor to SteephiU . 1 

St. Lawrence . . .2 

.... Sandrock (Royal Sandrock 
Hotel) 2 



MUea. 
From Yentnor to Chale . . . ^ 
.... Shorwell . . . . 4^ 
.... Brighstone (Inns : The Five 
BeUs, New Dm) ... 2 



.... Blackgang (Chine Hotel) . 1^ 

DiVEBSiONB :— From Sandrock to Niton. 'From Blackgang to St Catherine's 
HilL From Brighstone to the Chines on jthe coast. 



Third Day. 



Miles. 



From Brighstone to Mottistone . 2 

Brook (Inn : The Sun) . 1 

.... Freshwater Gate (Albion, 

and Flumbley's) .4 
.... Needles Li^^thouse . . 2| 
.... Alum Bay (Needles Hotel) 1 
Freshwater (Inn : The Red 

Lion) 2 



Miles. 
From Brigihstone to Yarmouth (Inn : 

The George) . . . . 8} 
.... Shalfleet .... 4 
.... Carisbrook (Itvn : The Eight 

Bells) 5| 

.... Newport (The Bugle HoteL 
Iwu: Wheatsheaf, Star, etc) 1 



Fourth Day. 

Miles. 

From Newport to West Cowes, and 

by ferry to East Cowes (HoteU : 

Marine and Fountain) . . 5 

.... Whlppingham . . .2^ 

— Stapler's Heath ... 8 



From Newport to Axreton (Inn: 

Hare and Hounds) . . 2^ 

.... AsheyDown ... 2 
— Whitfield Wood, and Sea 

Yiew 8 

.... Ryde 8 



DivzBSioKS :— From Arreton to Newchureh and GodshiU. From Ashey Down 
to Newchureh. From Sea Yiew to St. Helen's. 



INTBODUOTORT. 
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THREE DAYS' ITINERART.— PROM RTDB. 



F1B8T Day. 

From Ryde to Binstead . 
.... QcuuT Abbey 
.... Wootton Church 



MQes. 



lOles. 
From Ryde to Whlppingham . . 8( 
.... East Cowes, and, by feiry, 

toWestCowes . . \ S 

.... Newport .... 6 



Sbooxtd Day. 

IfUes. 

From Newport to Carlabrook . 1 

.... Calbonme (Inn : The Son) 4j^ 

.... Freshwater. . . 8^ 

.... Alum Bay .... 2 



From Newport to The Needles 
.... Freshwater Gate 
.... Brook. 

.... Mottistone ... 
.... Brighstone . • 



Miles: 
. 8 

. 2* 
. 8* 

. 1 

. 2 



Thibd Day. 

From Brighstone to Blaclreang 
.... St. Lawrence . . 
.... Bteephill . 
.... VentnoT 



Miles. 
. 
. 6 
. 1 
. 1 



From Brij^istone to Bonchnrch 
.... Bhanklin . . 
.... Ekmdown . 
.... Brading 
.... Ryde .... 



MUes. 
. 1 

. H 

. 2* 

. 2 

. 4 



Coaches are available firom Ventnor to Ryde. 



FOUR DAYS' ITmBRARY.—FROM WEST COWER 

Fiun Day.— To Qnmet Bay, 2^ m. ; Thomess, 2( m. ; Newtown, 8 m. ; Shalfleet, 
1 m. ; Yarmouth, 8 m. ; Freshwater, 2 m. ; Alnm Bay, 2 m. ; Freshwater Gate, 8 m. 

Sboond Day.— To Calbonme, 6 m. ; Carisbrooli^ 4 m. ; Newport, 1 m. ; Qat- 
combe, 8 m. ; ShorweU, 8 m. ; Brighstone, 2 m. 

Third Day.— To Blackgang, m. ; mton, 1 m. ; Sandrock, 1 m. ; St Lawrence, 
2^ m. ; Bteephill, 1 m. ; Ventnor, I m. ; Bonohnrdi, I m. 

Fourth Day.— To Bhanklin, 2( m ; Sandown, 2^ m. ; Brading, 2 m. ; Ryde, 4 m. ; 
Wootton Bridge, 8^ m. ; Whlppingham, 8 m. ; East Cowes, 8 m. ; and cross by 
ferry to West Cowes. 

THREE DAYS' ITINERARY.— FROM WEST COWES. 

First Day.— To Whlppingham, 8 m. ; Wootton Bridge, 8 m. ; Ryde, 8^ m. ; 
Brading, 4 m. ; Sandown, 2 m. ; Bhanklin, 2^ m. ; Bonchnrch, 2( m. ; Y enioior, I m. 

BaooNx> Day.— To St. Lawrence, 2 m. ; Bandrock, 2( m. ; Blackgang, 1| m. ; 
Biij^hstone, m. ; Mottistone, 2 m. ; Brook, I m. ; Freshwater Qate, 2^ m. 

Third DAY.^Alum Bay, 2 m. ; Freshwater, 2 m. ; Yarmonth, 2j^ m. ; Shalfleet, 
4 m. ; Newtown, 1 m. ; Carisbrook, 5 m. ; Newport, 1 m. ; West Cowes, 6 m. 



AFPROACHES TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

*Bj LoHDON AMD BoxTrH-WssTSRH RAILWAY, firom Waterloo Bridos, for (Ports- 
montiOByde; (Southampton) West Cowes ; and (Lymington) Yarmouth. 

By London and South Coast Railway, vid BnumroN, for (Portsmouth) Ryde ; 
and, by steam packet, to West Cowes. 

SnAiCBOATB for Yarmouth leave the Victoria Pier, Portsmouth, every Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday afternoon. 
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FLIES. 

The UBTial chuges aie— (indnding Driyen' Fee8)~for a one hone carriage, 
l8. 3d. per mile ; 8a. per honr ; £1 per day. For two hones, la. 8d. per mile; BtL 
per hour ; £1, lOa. per day. 

HOTELS, INNS, VTO. 

Altun Bay— Needles, Hotel 

Appoldnrcombe— Park, Hotel (Joint Stock Gompaiiy> 

Aireton—- Hare and Hounds, Iwl 

Blackgang— The Chine, Hotel 

Bonchnrch— Ribband's Family Hotel 

Brading— Bugle and Wheatsheaf, Jwiu. 

Brighstone— New /nn. Five Bells, Jiuu 

Calboume— The Sun, Inn. 

Cowes, West— Marine, Hotel, Fountain, JToteZ, Globe, Jim. 

Freshwater— Bed Lion, Iwn. 

Freshwater Gate— Plumbley's and Albion, HoteU. 

Godshill— The Grilfin, Inn. 

Niton— Royal Sandrock, Hotel, Victoria, BcUht. 

Newport— Bugle, Hotel, Wheatsheaf, Sta^r, Inns. 

Byde— Pier, Boyal Kent) Yelf' s. Royal Tork, Siviei^s, Eagle, and Crown, 

Hotels: Star, Inn. 
Sandown— Hale's, and Star and Garter, Hotels. 
Sea View — Crown, Inn. 

Shanklin- Daish's and Homer's, HoMs; Crab and Lobster, Inn. 
Ventnor— Royal, ICarine, and Esplanade, Hotels/ Globe, Inn. , 
Wootton Bridge— Sloop, Inn. 
Yarmouth— The George, Hotel; Bugle, Inn. 

POINTS OF VIEW. 

Afton Down; Ashey Down; Bembridge Down; St. Catherine's Down; St. 
George's Down ; Needles Down ; Shanklin Down (tram Cook's Castle) ; and gene- 
rally, the principal hills of the island. 

ANTIQTJITIES. 

EooLEBiAsnoAL :— Arretou, Bonchurch, Brading, Calboume, Carisbrook, Fresh- 
water, Godshill, St. Lawrence, Mottistone, Shorwell, Shalfleet, Wootton, and Taver- 
land, CJvurehes. Ruins of Qttorr Abbey and Woolverton Chapel. 

Carisbrook CasUe. 

Roman Villa at Carisbrook. 

Ancient British Settlements at Rowborough, Gallibury, and Newbams. 

Celtic Tumuli on Chessel and Shalcomb Downs. 

The Long Stone, or Cromlech, at Mottistone. 

Maawr Houses at Arreton^ Chale, Sheat, Mottistone, and Taveriand. 

Mansions at Northcourt and Swainstone. 

For fturther partieulan relative to Post-OflSces, Stage-Coaches, Canien, Steam- 
boats, and Railroads, the tourist may consult the Time Tablea, issued every month, 
at Ryde and Newport ; or the columns of the local papen (pubUahed at Byde),-~the 
" lale of Wight Observer," and " Isle of Wight Mercury.- 
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BOXTTE I.— From BYDE to NEWPOBT. 

[Byde to Binstead, 1^ m. ; Qoarr Abbey, 1^ m. ; Wootton Bridge, 1 m. ; New- 
port, S^ m.] 

" The dale 

Is seen far inland, and the yellow down 

Bordered with trees, and many a winding vale 

And meadow." Tbnntsoh. 

So large a majority of visitors to the Me of Wight enter it at 
its most agreeable approach, the town of Ryde, that it is from 
thence, as the most popular and convenient starting-point, we 
shall commence our own explorations. 

Its appearance, as seen from the Solent,* is eminently 
attractive. The hill-side on which it clusters presents an amphi- 
theatre of pleasant viUas, set round with trim gardens and belts 
of vigorous trees ; out of which springs the slender spire of 
Trinity Church, on the left, and the less graceftd one of St. 
Thomas* Church on the right. Leading up from the pier 
stretches the broad but somewhat precipitous Union Street, 
the principal thoroughfare of the town. To the right rises the 
handsome elevation of Briostocee Terrace, and almost beneath 
it, the neat mansion of the Victoria Yacht Club shews its long 
line of windows and miniature battery. Away to the west rolls 
the undulating shore, well wooded in many parts, and broken 
into by sequestered creeks and abrupt coves, — ^the view terminat- 
ing agreeably with the Italian campaniles of Osborne. To the 
east we survey in succession the Esplanade, the Elizabethan 
turrets of Applet Towers — ^perched on a commanding ascent, the 
bold headland of Sea View, and the wooded banks which con- 
tribute to the security of St. Helen's Boads. 

RYDE. 

[Population in 1861, about 9500. BoUXs : Pier, Royal Kent, Yelf s, Sivier's, York, 
and Ea^e. Inn: The Star. HmM^bgemta: Messrs. WalUs, Scott, Riddett, Manrln, 
Knight, and James. £atik«.* WOliams', Kemp's, and Minter's. Bamkt: Hampshire 
Banking, and National Provident Companies. 

Coaches and Omnibtues to Newport, via Wootton ; and Ventmor, via Brading, 
Sandown, Shanklin, and Bonchorch.] 

The approach to Ryde is one of its principal " lions/* — ^pre- 

* The channel here is about 4 miles wide. Bede deriyes the word 8oie7U 
from Bolveo (quasi Solvent), *' to loosen,** in reference to the supposed sepa- 
ration of the island from ihe mainland by the action of natural caases. 
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senting itself in the foim and fasliion of an admirable Pier, whose 
extreme length is 2260 feet^ and its breadth from 12 to 20 feet. 
It Ib the property of a joint-stock company, and was commenced 
June 29, 1813. In the following year it was opened ; its length 
at that time being 1740 feet In 1824, 300 feet were added ; 
and in 1833 it received a farther addition. The pier-head and 
pavilion date &om 1842. In 1856 another extension took place ; 
and last year several important improvements were effected. 

Previous to its construction, embarkation or disembarkation 
at Byde was of the most inconvenient character, and the desagre- 
mens to which travellers were subjected have been humorously 
sketched by Fielding and Marryatt The author of '* Tom Jones" 
stopped here for a few days on the voyage to Lisbon which, in 
1753, he attempted for the benefit of his health. On leaving his 
vessel he was put into a hoy, and on leaving the hoy was put 
into a small boat, which rowed as near as possible to the ^ im- 
passable gulf of deep mud " extending between the sea and the 
shore, and then committed him to the tender mercies of two 
sailors, upon whose shoulders he was borne — ^not exactly in 
triumph — ^to the dry land. At a later period, a horse and cart 
became agreeable substitutes for the shoulders of porters and 
sailors. '' The wherries/' says Captain Marryatt, '' came in as &r 
as they could, and were met by a horse and cart, which took out 
passengers, and carried them through the mud and water to the 
hard ground/' 

Fielding was not slow, however, despite of these difficulties, 
to appreciate the charming situation of this now fashionable 
watering-place. It is true that it could only boast of one butcher, 
whose stock of meat was limited ; and that it could not supply 
'^ a single leaf of tea — ^for as to what Mrs. Humphrey's (his land- - 
lady) and the shopman called by that name, it was not of Chinese 
growth, but a tobacco of the mundungtu species;^ but its situation ' 
he considered ''most delightful, and in the most pleasant spot in 
the whole island. '' This pleasant village," he adds, ^ is situated ' 
on a gentle ascent from the water, whence it affords that chatoi- 
ing prospect I have already described. Its soil is a gravel, which, 
associated with its declivity, preserves it always so dry, that ' 
immediately after the most violent rain a fine lady may ^ralk 
without wetting her silken shoes. The fertility of the pkce is 
apparent from its extraordinary verdure ; and it is so shaded 
with large and flourishing elms that its narrow lanes are a natural 
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grove or walk^ which in the regularity of its plantation riaes 
with the power of art^ and in its wanton exuberance greatly 
exceeds it." 

The PuBUO BuiLDiNas of the town are few and unimportant. 
The most pretentious is the Town Hall and Market House in 
Land Street^ erected in 1829-31, from the designs of an architect 
named Sanderson, and at an expense of j£ 12,68 3 — an extravagant 
outlay which has heavily burdened the rate-payers. The centre 
exhibits an Ionic portico, supported by a Doric colonnade. The 
market, in the left wing, is little used. The right wing is de- 
voted to various offices, and the purposes of the Ryde Literary 
IsBtitute. The Town Hall proper consists of two apartments 
which, by the removal of a partition, may be thrown into one 
60 feet long by 26 feet wide. 

Westward of the pier stands the Club House of the Hotal 
ViCTOEiA Yacht Club — a neat building with a small battery, 
whose first stone was laid by the Prince Consort in 1846. The 
Club itself was established May 24, 1845, and enrols about 
seventy-five yachts, with an aggregate tonnage of 8000. Entrance- 
fee £&, 5s. ; yearly subscription £6, 5s. The regatta is held about 
the second week in August, and followed, a week or two later, 
by a town regatta. % 

In Union Stbbbt the visitor will observe a covered prome- 
nade, bordered by shops, and terminating in a semi-circular vesti- 
bule, which bears the loyal appellation of the Botal Victoria 
Arcade. It was built in 1835, from the designs of Westmacott, 
at the enormous cost of Xl 2,000. 

Of the Theatre (built in 1816), at the top of Union Street, 
it IB only necessary to say that its stage was the scene of the last 
appearance of poor Mrs. Jordan on her way to France in 1816, 
in search of retirement and repose. She exhibited on this occa- 
sion little of that joyous openness and cordial gaiety which had 
established her reputation. Her heart was breaking, and in the 
coarse of a few weeks, the hapless " Dorothea ** lay on her death- 
bed She died at St. aoud, July 3, 1816. 

The Infirhart is a commodious edifice, well adapted for its 
purposes, situated in Upper Ryde, on the road to Ashey. Through 
the exertions of a benevolent physicLaxi, the late Dr. Dodd, it 
was raised, by voluntary subscriptions, in 1845. Accommodation 
is provided for fifty patients. The annual income averages j£l 250. 

The Ecclesiastical Buildinqs, to which we now direct the 
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touiiflt's attention, are easily examined. St. Thomas' Church, 
in St Thomas' Street, a paltiy specimen of paltry Gothic, 
was erected in 1827 by the lord of the manor, George Player, 
Esq. It occupies the place of a small chapel, erected in 1719 by 
Thomas Flayer, and also dedicated to his namensaint, St Thomas, 
which was the first religious edifice in Byde. Previously the 
inhabitants had been compelled to trudge a-foot, or on horseback, 
through foul and miry ways, to the parish church at Newchuich, 
6 miles distant 

St. James' Church, in St James' Street, to the west of the 
Town Hall, is even uglier than its neighbour, St Thomas'. 
Alderman Hughes erected it, in 1829, as a proprietary chapel, and 
it was afterwards in the hands of the Bey. Waldo Sibthorp, whose 
*^ perversion" to Boman Catholicism attracted attention some 
years ago. 

Holt Trinity Church, on the south-eastern crest of the hill, 
was erected in 1846, from the designs of Mr. Thomas Hellyer, a 
local architect The style is Early English, and well developed. 
The interior is elegant and satisfactory. Tower and spire rise to 
a height of 146 feet. 

The BoMAN Catholic Chapel (St Mary's ; architect, Mr. 
Hansom ; built in 184|, chiefly at the sole cost of the Countess 
dare) is worth examination. The architecture is elaborately 
rich in ornament The altar in the An^elus chapel was designed 
by the late A. W. Pugin. 

Byde can scarcely be said to have had a history. Up to the 
commencement of the present century it was nothiug but a col- 
lection of fishermen's huts on the shore, and a few straggUng 
cottages on the crest of the hilL It was then divided into Lower 
and Upper Byde, and separated by a leafy screen of trees. Bye, 
La Bye, or La Biche, as this ^* fisscher village" was anciently 
called, was, however, from a very early period, one of the three 
ports of the island.* It was burnt by the French in the reign of 
Bichard H. ; and was one of the places where ^ watch and ward" 
were kept, in those troublous times, for the defence of the island. 
Its growth of late years has been remarkable. In 1795 it num- 
bered but 600 inhabitants. In 1801, its population was about 
950. In 1811, it had risen to 1601 ; in 1821, to 2876 ; in 
1831, 3676 ; ih 1841, 5840 ; in 1851, 7147 ; and this year's 
census will probably shew a population of 9500 souls. 

♦ West Cowes, Byde, and Sbamblord (East Cowes). 
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Oar route from Ryde to Newport (the capital of the island) 
traverses a very agreeable, if not a very romantic coimtry. " Its 
charms arise," says an Edinburgh reviewer, " from the sight of 
verdure and fertility spread over an undulating and well-wooded 
surface, many points commanding fine views of the sea, and par- 
ticularly of tiie strait which separates the island from the coast of 
England." We advise the tourist to turn aside, however, from 
the main road, and cross the fields as far as Wootton Bridge. 

Quitting Ryde, therefore, by the Spencer Road (observe, on 
the right, Westfield, the seat of Sir Augustus Clifiord ; and 
Rvns House, Miss Player), we turn off to the north-west by a 
footpath up MQ and down hill, through pleasant meadows and 
green hedgerows, and, crossing the tiny brook which separates 
the parish of Newchurch from that of Binstead, climb the ascent 
which is crowned by Binstead Church (1^ mile). The 
quarries in this vicinity produce a species of limestone composed 
of comminuted shells held together by sparry calcareous cement, 
which yields a stone sufficiently firm for building purposes. This 
stone was largely employed by Bishops Walkelyn and William 
of Wykeham, in the erection of Winchester Cathedral. Fresh- 
water shells abound here, and teeth and bones of mammalia, seed- 
vessels and stems of aquatic plants often repay the geologist's 
well-directed inquiries. 

The Church, dedicated to the Holy Cross, was rebuilt in 
1842, from Mr. T. Hellyer's designs, and is a .commendable 
specimen of Early English. The entrance-gateway exhibits a 
Norman door, and a curious sculpture, vulgarly known as ^^ the 
Idol," of a grotesque demi-figure seated on a ram's head, preserved 
from the old Norman Church. 

In the rear of the church, surrounded by beautiful grassy 
slopes, stands the villa of General Lord Downes, G.C.B. ; and, in 
a delightful breadth of blooming garden, on the left, is the pic- 
turesque rectory-house. 

The parish of BINSTEAD contained, in 1851, 317 inhabi- 
tants ; 63 inhabited houses ; and 1475 acres. The rectory is in 
the gift of the Bishop of Winchester. 

Passing the church we enter, by a gate on the right hand, a 
long stretch of low oak-copses, commanding at several points the 
goodliest views imaginable of the gleaming Solent and the blue 
line of the Hampshire coast beyond. In the hollow to which 
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we now descend (2^ miles) lie the scanty remains of the once 
famons 

QuABB ABBETy anciently Quanaria, from the quanies in its 
neighbourhood. Oat of its ruins have been constructed a de- 
formed farm-house and its appendant buildings^ and a large 
bam, whose walls are indent, and which was, it is said, the 
monastic refectory. Remark a small building (to the east) with 
a Perpendicular door, and three arches in tolerable preservation ; 
remains of a fine Decorated doorway, a moulded segmental 
arch, and " a nookshaft of excellent workmanship," may also be 
examined. Quarr Abbey was founded in 1132 by Baldwin de 
Redvers, afterwards Lord of the Island and Earl of Devon. He 
planted here a small colony of monks from the Benedictine abbey 
of Savigni in Normandy, which, in 1148, was attached to the 
Cistercian order. Quarr thus became the second Cistercian house 
established in England. It was dedicated by its founder to the 
Virgin Mary, and amply endowed with lands^-an example which 
his successors imitated, so that, in due time, the Abbot of Quarr 
became one of the leading magnates of the island. By license from 
Edward IIL, the abbey^ which was often exposed to the attacks 
of French sea-rovers, was fortified with a stone wall enclosing an 
area of 40 acres. The sea-gate and considerable portions of the 
wall may still be traced. 

Many distinguished personages were buried at Quarr : — ^the 
founder, and his wife Adeliza ; William de Vernon, lord of the 
island, who bequeathed X300 for the erection of a stately monu- 
ment ; and the Lady Cicely, second daughter of Edward IV., 
whose life, in its changes and contrasts, might well attract the 
attention of the romancist 

At the suppression of religious houses, the yearly revenue of 
Quarr was ;£181 : 15 : 2. In 1404 it was computed at £96, 
13s. 4d. The abbey was purchased, and rudely demolished, by 
a Mr. John Mills of Southampton, whose son's widow, Mrs. 
Dowsabell Mills, became the mistress of Sir Edward Horsey, 
captain of the island. Sir Thomas Fleming, Lord Chief-Justice 
temp. James I., purchased the manor of her representatives, and 
in the Fleming family it still remains. 

Among the numerous traditions attached to Quair, the follow- 
ing is specially absurd : — " At a short distance south of the ruina 
of the abbey is a wood, formerly thickly timbered, but now only 
consisting of a few decayed oaks and brushwood ; it is cajled 
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Eleanor's Qrove, from a tradition that Eleanor of Gnienne, queen 
of Henry IL, was imprisoned at Quarr, and frequented this 
fiednded spot, where, affcer death, it is related she was interred in 
^ golden coffin, which is supposed still to be protected from 
8a<^egious cupidity by magical spells." 

ContinuiDg our ramble, we soon arrive at Fishbourne, a small 
collection of small huts at the mouth of Fishbourne Creek, or, as 
it ia more commonly called, Wootton Riyeb. At high water — 
for the river is tidal as far as Wootton Bridge — ^the scene from this 
point is by no means devoid of beauty. The sloping banks are 
fringed with oak-copses, whose pendent branches are pleasantly re- 
flected in the lucent waves shimmering beneath ; which, above the 
causeway, broaden into an ample and tranquil lake. 

We follow the course of the creek to Wootton Bridge {Inn : 
The Sloop), an embankment 906 feet in length, which carries 
across it the high road from Byde to Newport ; and, turning into 
that road, climb a steep lull, upon whose declivity clusters the 
btde village of Wootton. On the road to Byde, and behind us, 
stands the ivy-shrouded front of Kite "Hill. On our left;, a high 
tower rising above the richly-wooded uplands, belongs to Fern 
Hill, a '^ seat" of some pretensions, built (1791-1795) by the 
Bight Hon. Thomas Oide, afterwards Lord Bolton, during his 
governorship of the island. Ascending the hill, we arrive at 
the picturesque Old Bbctobt (F. White Popham, Esq.), where 
are preserved Bome interesting relics of gentle " Izaak Walton/' 
to whose fftmily the late rector belonged. 

^p" At this point two roads branch off from our main route ; 
titat to the r^ht leads, across green meadows, to Wootton 
Church, and thence, through Barton, to East Cowes. The left 
toad conducts us to Arreton. 

^P* Wootton Church, a long narrow edifice, consisting of a 
nave and chancel, was built by one of the De Insulas, or L'Isles, a 
fieottous old island family, long time lords of Wootton. It is dedi- 
cated to St Edmimd. Its points of interest are — a Norman door- 
way, with chevron mouldings, on the south ; an Early English arch, 
which formerly opened into the chantry of St Edmund the King ; 
and the Early Decorated windows on the east and west Observe 
the pulpit, temp, James I., and the memorial to Sir Willmm Lisle, 
d. 1666. Sir William, by the way, was the royalist brother of 
tills regicide, Sir John lAdey one of Cromwell's peers, and a sturdy 
Puritan, slain at Lausanne, after the Bestoration, by two Irish 

3h 
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biayoes. His widow, Dame Alice lAde^ was condemned by Judge 
Jefi&eys (a.d. 1685), for having merdfolly sheltered two fagi- 
tives from the fatal field of Sedgemoor. '' She was put to death 
on a scaffold in the market-place of Winchester, and underwent 
her fate with serene courage" — {J^cuaulay), 

WOOTTON (t. tf.. Wood-town) contains 624 acres. Population, 
in 1 65 1, 58. The rectory, valued at X240, is in the gift of Mrs. 
White PophanL 

We now turn aside, for a while, from our Newport route, to 
examine the road to Aireton (3 miles). 

BRANCH ROUTE— WOOTTON to ARRETON. 

On our right lie the green depths of Quabbelb Copse, afford- 
ing some pleasant effects of light and shadow ; on our left 
extend the grounds of FemhiU. Passing these '^ pleasant places," 
we turn aside to the left, and adopt a road which is agreeably 
picturesque, winding through deep banks clothed with verdure, 
with trailing ivy, and ferns, and grasses, and wild flowers. Cross- 
ing the Downs — those watch-towers of nature, from whence her 
disciples may survey all the wonders of vale, meadow, grove, and 
garden — ^we plunge abruptly into the sweet valley of ARRETON 
(population, 1902. Inn: Hare and Hounds), one of the fairest 
spots in the '' Fair Maud.'' Its Chuagh stands upon a slight 
ascent which rises gently from the road — a fine old building, mainly 
Early English in style, but retaining many traces of the earlier 
Norman foundation in the tower-arch, and the windows of the 
west gable. The tower itself is Perpendicular, and strengthened 
by heavy buttresses ; the double chancel, Early English, and a 
satisfactory specitnen. Observe the aumbry, on the west side of 
the altar ; and the remarkable brass, in the south chancel, date 
1430, exhibiting the efSgy of aa armed knight, and an early 
English epitaph : — 

Here is y buried vnder this graue 
Harry Hawles his sonl God saae 
LoDge tyme steward of ye yle of Wyght 
Have mercy on hym God ful of myght. 

A brass plate against a pillar in the south aisle commemorates, 
in uncouth rhymes, the good deeds of one William Serle, d. 1595. 
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There are several memorials to members of the Holmes family, 
—especially that by Westmacott, to Richard Fleming Worsley— 
and the churchyard is unusually full of noticeable inscriptions. 
Remark the grave of Mijsabeth WalUmdge, the ^'Dairyman's 
Daughter/' whose simple story was told so ^ectively by the Rev. 
Leigh Richmond. The epiitaph is also from his pen. 

Just beyond the Church stands the ancient Manor House, 
temp, James I^ now occupied as a farm. The interior contains 
some excellent carving. From this point the tourist may ascend 
the chalk-hills, whose ridge exhibits several barrows of Anglo- 
Saxon date, and turning to the left, as if to cross St. Geobge's 
Down, descend to the manor-house of EAST STANDEN, notice- 
able from its historical associations. The present building is of 
Georgian date, but occupies the site of the ancient residence of 
the Lady Cicely, second daughter of Edward IV., and a woman 
of singular beauty and merit She stooped from her high estate, 
soon after her sister Elizabeth's marriage to Henry VH., to ally 
herself with John, Lord Wells, a gallant soldier about twice her 
own age. Left a widow in 1496, she chose for her second hus- 
band a mart of still lower degree, one Thomas Kyme, of the 
Eymes of Lincolnshire, with whom she retired {pirca 1504) to the 
Isle of Wight, and by whom she is said to have had two children, 
Richard and Margerie. Li the tranquillity of East Standen she 
spent three quiet years. Her death took place on the 24th of 
August 1507, in the 38th year of her age. She was buried at 
Quarr Abbey, and commemorated by a stately monument 

South-east of Arreton is Haseley, where, during his captaincy 
of the island, resided the bold and imscrupulous Sir Edward 
Horsey. He died here, of the plague, in 1582. 

[t^ From Arreton a gloriotiB walk along the crest of the chalk ridge — Arreton, 
Measly, Ashey, and Blading Downs— may be extended to the village of Bradinq, 
on the ftyde and Ventnor road. Or the toniist may stn^ across St Oeoige's Down 
to Node HUl, and thence, to Cakibbrook or Newport. A ramble of scarcely in- 
ferior interest may be made by way of Horringford, across the Tar or Main river, 
and passing the " Daibtkan's Dauohtxb's " Cottaoe, to Sandown, and its beauti- 
fal Bay ; or the traveller may proceed from Arreton, via, Merston, to Qodshill, snd 
thence, thron^^ Whitwell, to Bt Lawrence and the Undercliff. 

In this neighbourhood the botanist may search for the Vvrhaacum nigrum^ An- 
themU ourventiif and Daphmt laureola. The high banks which shelter its "green and 
leafy lanes ** are Inzoiiantly prodigal of clematis, woodbine, and polypody.] 
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MAIN ROUTE RESUMED— WOOTTON to NEWPORT. 

Tiie countiy between Wootton and Ryde is of a pleasing 
character, but scarcely calls for detailed description. The road 
crosses Wootton Heath ; traverses the head of the small creek 
known as King's Quay, from an old but erroneous tradition that 
its wooded shores a^orded shelter to King John after his escape 
from the potent barons who had compelled his signature to Magna 
Charta ; passes, on the right, the red brick buildings of the Prince 
Consort's Farm, and, after descending into the valley of the 
Medina, leaves behind it the respectable old mansion of Faiblee, 
and the recently constructed Newport Cbmetert. Then it 
crosses the Medina at Coppin's Bridge, and connects itself with 
High Street, the main thoroughfEffe of Newport. 

NEWPORT. 

[Poptilation, in 1851, of the Parliamentary borough (returning two representa- 
tives), 8047 ; of the town, 6814. HoUH : The Bugle. Jnfw .• The Star, Green Dragon, 
Wheatsheaf, and Lamb. Bcmk»: National Provlnelal, and Hampshire Banking 
Gompuiy. 

tW OMNIBUSES run several times during the day between Newport and Ryde, 
Newport and Ventnor, and Newport and West Gowes. Omnibuses to Freshwater 
every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon ; and to Taimonth, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Satniday. 

A Boat leaves Newport Quay for West Cowes eveiy tide. 

Market-Days, Wednesday and Saturday.] 

Newport receives its name from its modem relation to the 
ancient capital of the island, which, by most antiquaries, is placed 
at Corisbrook. There is good reason, however, to believe that it 
is of Roman f oimdation, and numerous relics of the imperial colo- 
nists have been discovered here. The plan of the town, as it m, 
was laid out by Eichard de Redvers, Earl of Devon and lord of 
the island, early in the reign of Henry the First, "apportionments 
being let off for building at one shilUng ' a place * " — ( Venables). 
From Richard de Redvers, third of the name, the rising town 
received its first charter ; and the privileges then granted were 
confirmed and enlarged by the famous Lady of the Island, Isabella 
de Fortibus. Fifteen charters, in amplification of these original 
provisions, were successively granted by our Sovereigns, from 
Richard 11. to Charles IL 
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The fiist charter of incorporation was granted by James I., 
who substituted for " the Bailiff of Newport " a mayor, twenty- 
four burgesses, and a recorder. This arrangement was modified 
alter the Restoration, and a mayor, eleven aldermen, and an equal 
number of burgesses, appointed. By the Municipal Corporation 
Act (William IV.) the corporation was again re-constituted, and 
now consists of a mayor, six aldermen, and eighteen town-coun- 
cillors — the latter of whom are elected by the inhabitants. 

In August 1377 the prosperity of the town was seriously 
checked by a French invasion. The ravages of the marauders 
were so destructive that for two years '' no tenant was resident in 
the town,'' and a couple of centuries passed before it rose to any 
degree of wealth or importance. In 1582 its inhabitants were 
almost decimated by the plague. " The load to Carisbrook (the 
mother-church) was blocked up by the dead-carts, and so crowded 
was the cemetery, that licence was accorded to the inhabitants to 
form a graveyard round their own church.'' But from this period 
the unfortunate town appears to have stitiggled into prosperity. 
A Town Hall and a Gaol were built, and an ordinary established, 
at which Sir John Oglander — an island-worthy, whose MSS. are 
full of curious detaihh— had known ** twelve knights and as many 
gentiemen to attend." Camden speaks of it as being, in his time, 
'^ a toune well-seated and much frequented, populous with inhabi- 
tants, having an entrance into the isle from the haven, and a 
passage for vessels of small burden unto the key." 

Newport became, in 1648, the stage whereon was played out 
one of the most remarkable scenes in the terrible drama of the 
Civil War. It had previously been disturbed from its propriety ' 
by a silly attempt of Captain Burley, a royalist gentieman of 
Yarmouth, to provoke a re-action on behalf of Charles L The 
outbreak was quickly put down by a detachment of soldiers from 
Carisbrook, aud Captain Burley was seized, tried at Winchester 
for high treason, and ezecut^ on the 2d of February. The 
attachment of the majority of the inhabitants to the cause of the 
Parliament was not, however, to be questioned ; and Newport was 
accordingly selected as the most convenient place for the negotia- 
tions commenced between the king and his opponents in September 
1648. These negotiations occupied sixty-one days. The king 
resided at the new Grammar School, his attendants at the George 
Tavern (on the south side of High Street — ^now destroyed) ; and 
the Parliamentaiy Commissioners at the Bull (now the Bugle) Inn. 
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Newport has been represented in Parliament by several 
historic worthies : Lord Ftdkland in 1640 — ^Admiral Sir Robert 
Holmes. in 1678-89 — ^Lord Cutts, one of Marlborough's soldiers, 
1698 — ^Lord Palmerston in 1807 — ^and the Bight Honourable 
George Canning in 1826. Here were bom the learned anti- 
quarian diyine, Thomas James y in 1571 ; his nephew, an erudite 
controversialist, Richard James; and Sir Thomas Fleming, who 
rose from a low estate to the dignity of Lord Chief-Justice of 
England, temp. James L 

The first point of interest to which the tourist, in Newport, 
should direct his steps, is the new Church, dedicated to St 
Thomas, and erected, 1854-7, at a cost of £12,000, and from 
the designs of Mr. Daukes. The old church dated from 1175, 
when it was erected by Eichard de Redvers, and dedicated to the 
recently canonized Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas k Becket 
The memorials it contained are preserved in the new building — 
an Early Decorated structure, of great beauty of proportion and 
unusual richness of detail. The tower at the we»t end ib lofty 
and imposing. The nave is clerestoned, and there are gabled 
aisles and a chancel, north and south chapels, and north and 
south porches. The west doorway is elaborately ornamented, 
and the interior exhibits much admirable and thoughtful decora- 
tion. The PuiiPrr (from the old church) dates from 1633. Its 
carvings were the work of one Thomas Caper, whose device — a 
goat, in allusion to his name — may be seen on its back. Justice 
and Mercy figure on the sounding-board, which is lettered with a 
sentence from the Psalms : — " Cry aloud, and spare not : lift up 
thy voice like a trumpet." On the sides are sculptured a curious 
personification of the Three Graces, the Four Cardinal Virtues, 
and the Seven Liberal Sciences — grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, 
music, arithmetic, geometry, astrology. Remark the monument 
to Sir Edward Horsey y formerly captain of the island (1665-82), 
presenting his effigy, clad in armour, beneath a rich painted and 
gilded canopy, and an epitaph which ascribes to him many more 
virtues than, we fear, he possessed. The memorial (by Maro- 
chetti) erected by the queen to Charles the First's ill-fated 
daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, is chastely beautiful It repre- 
sents her as, according to tradition, she was discovered by her 
attendants, reclining in death upon her couch, her hands folded 
in prayer, and her face resting on the pages of an open Bible, a 
gift from her royal father. Her body was buried in the chancel 
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of Old Newport Church on the 20th of September 1650, but its 
resting-place was totally forgotten until, in 1793, some labourers 
engaged in digging a grave for the Honourable Septimus West, 
discovered the royal maiden's coffin. The place of interment was 
then indicated by a stone bearing a suitable inscription. 

The window of painted glass, on the south side of the chancel, 
is dedicated to the memory of officers and soldiers slain in the 
Crimean war, who had formerly been stationed at Parkhurst 

At Node Hill, on the road to Stride, stands St. John's 
Church, a miserable and unmeaning specimen of would-be 
Gothic. At Barton, on the Stapler's Heath road, there is a far 
better building, in the Norman style, dedicated to St. Paul. 

The Grammar School, founded in 1612 by Lord Chief- 
Justice Fleming, is a noticeable Jacobean mansion, much im- 
proved by the present head-master. The school-room remains in 
nearly the same condition as when it was occupied by Charles X. 
during the negotiations which resulted in the abortive treaty of 
Newport It was here the unfortunate 'monarch was seized by 
Major Rolph and his myrmidons, November 30, 1648, and from 
hence he was hurried to Hurst Castle. 

The Town Hall, from the designs of Nash, a semi-classical 
structure, with Ionic portico and colonnade, was built in 1816. 
The lower portion is used as a market-house. The council- 
chamber is 30 feet long and 28 feet wide ; the magistrates' room, 
70 feet long by 30 feet wide. 

The town also boasts of an excellent Literary Institution 
and Library, designed by Nash, and erected, at a codt of ^3000, 
in 1810. The Museum, in Lugley Street, contains an interesting 
collection of local aotiquities and fossils. Nunn's Lace Factory, 
on the Byde road, famishes employment for about 100 hands in 
the manufacture of the Isle of Wight lace. On the river bank 
are situated some considerable Cement Mili£. 

The position of Newport, in a gentle valley, watered by the 
Lugley and the Medina, and sheltered by a cincture of noble 
downs, whose grassy slopes are constantly dappled with shifting 
shadows, cannot but commend itself to the tourist's attention. 

" Set in the midst of oar meridian Isle, 
By wandering heaths and pensive woods embraced. 
With dewy meads, and downs of open smile, 
And winding waters, naturally graced, 
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The rarftl capital is meetly placed. 

Newport, so long as to the blue-ejed deep 

Thj river by its gleamy wings is traced, 

Be it thine thy portion nnimpaired to keep ! " — Edman4 Peel. 

The neighbourhood abounds in pleasant rambles, and the 
branch-routes we are about to indicate will conduct the traveller 
into a wonderful series of agreeable landscapes. 



BRANCH ROUTE— NEWPORT to \VEST COWES. 

We leave Newport by SL James^ Street, cross the shining 
waters of the Lugley, and passing the site of the ancient priory 
of Holy Cross, commence our ascent of Honey or Hunny HilL 
The House of Industry, established by Act of Parliament in 
1770, for '* the maintenance and employment of the poor of the 
Isle of Wight, by a general consolidation of the poor-rates " — ^the 
prototype, in fact, of the new poor law system — ^is now conspi- 
cuous on our left. We next arrive at the Albany Barracks, 
named after the Duke of York and Albany, Commander-in-chief, 
and erected in 1798 — a congeries of red brick buildings which, 
however useful, are by no means omamentaL The parade- 
ground is of great extent, and the barracks themselves are capable 
of accommodating between 2000 or 3000 soldiers. 

Just beyond stands the Parkhurst Juvenile Reforkatory, 
established in 1838 as a '^ General Penitentiary for Juvenile 
Offenders." Aoconmiodation is provided for 680 prisoners, who 
wear a distinctive dress, and are divided into classes, according 
to their conduct and merits. An offender first enters the proba- 
tionary board, and attends school three hours every forenoon, 
and three hours every afternoon, except on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days. The silent system is here, to a certain extent, enforced. 
, In a short time — ^never exceeding five mouths — ^he is passed into 
one of the general wards. Each section of these contains from 
30 to 36 prisoners, a warder, an assistant-warder, and two officers. 
The boy is now employed at field labour on the prison iaxni from 
eight in the morning till noon, and from one till six, excepting 
when it is his turn to attend school — ^namely, for one forenoon 
of four hours, and one afternoon of five hours in every week. 

[" As soon as any boy has passed four entire months in the general wards with- 
out having heen punished for any offenee against the roles, a good oondnct badge is 
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granted to him in the shape of a shield of red oloth, with the nolnber 2 cut ont and 
shewn on white cloth nndemeath. This badge is sewn on the li^^t sleeve of the 
boy's Jacket ; and, so long as he wears it without disgrace, he is allowed to corre- 
spond with his parents, or other friends, once in ereiy three months,~to hare 
threepence per week credited to his acoonnt^ — to have a goodly hnnk of baked 
plom-pndding added to his dinner every Sunday, and to attend a sort of reading 
and writing party from seven till eight o'clock p.m. on each week-day. 

" When a boy has worn the first badge for three months without any prison 
punishment, it is exchanged for a similar badge with 1 In white doth on a red shield. 
When badge 1 (red) has been worn for three clear months without disgrace, it is ex- 
changed for 2 (blue), the numeral on a blue shield, and sixpence a week is accredited 
to this boy's account. At the end of six months more he may obtain number ' 1 
blue.' It is understood that every report for misconduct involving punishment 
carries with it a privation of these privileges, or suspension for a time. When 
number 1 (blue) has been worn for eight months, and the lad arrives within eighteen 
months of the expiration of his sentence, if he has behaved well, he is placed in 
' the second division of the liberty class,' where he is allowed to write to his friends 
once a week, and threepence a week additional is accredited to his gratuity. In 
nine months more he is advanced to the first division of the liberty class ; and here 
the change is very marked. The boys are allowed to lay aside the prison garb, and 
to dress in a plain mechanic's suit, and also to have some little variations from the 
ordinary diet of the prison. To each of the boys with the hi^^est badge is allotted 
a small garden, in which he is allowed to work in summer evenings, and at recrear 
tion times during the day. A table in the Director's report on the convict prisons 
for 185S is peculiarly interesting, as shewing the effects of immediate rewards on 
the conduct of the boys in the general wards. In the four previous years, the total 
number of boys in the general wards ranged from 618 to 418. In 1849 there were 
4176 offences, or 850 per cent, and only 23 per cent of boys unpunished. There was 
no incentive to good conduct In 1860, hours of labour were increased, of school- 
diminished, and badges were introduced; oflbnces, 2918, or 671 per cent; un- 
punished 31 per cent In 1861, more labour, several rewards introduced : offences, 
1025, or 209*9 per cent ; unpunished, 44*24 per cent In 1862, reward system in fall 
operation; offences, 708, or 171*4 per cent; unpunished, 89*2 per cent" — ComhiU 
Mttgazine. 

[The annual average oost of each prisoner is £24. The Governor is Captain Hall, 
a man well adapted to the efflcioit discharge of his onerous duties. Permission to 
inspect the prison can only be obtained from the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department An interesting account of its operations appeared in the " Conihill 
Magazine ** for June 1801, of which we have largely availed ourselves. J 

Away to tlie westward spreads the leafy demesne of Park- 
HURST Forest — ^a '' cantle " of the old royal Park of Watching- 
well, the first royal chase established in England* — still retain- 
ing the appellation of " Forest," though its primeval grandeur 
has entirely disappeared, and it now mainly consists of huge 
plantations of stunted oaks and young firs. It offers, neyerthe- 
less, many pleasant walks ; many rambles under green leaves, 

* It is mentioned in Domesday Book as the Eing*8 Park, and ex- 
tended from the Medina to Newtown river, east to west, and from the 
Solent to the Chalk Downs, north to soath. 
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and through blossomy glades ; and the tourist's imagination will^ 
perhaps, people it again with " the antlered herd," as in the days 
when James L and. Prince Charles hnnted in th^ forest, and 
"killed a bocke" — (Aug. 2, 1609. Vide Parish Registers of 
Carisbrook). 

We now reach Scut's Gate, and keeping along a ridgjB of 
low hills, command an agreeable view of the rolling Medina, an(l 
on the other bank, of Whippingham Church and Osborne. At 
three-quarters of a mile from the Gate a turning on the left con- 
ducts us to NORTHWOOD (population in 1851, 6049, including 
West Cowes), whose Church, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
remained a chapeby to Carisbrook until the reign of Henry 
VIIL Its general characteristics are Transition-Noiman^ and the 
south door is Norman, with a zigzag moulding. A religious 
house, entitled " the Brothers and Sisters of the Fraternity of St 
John Baptist," was established here in 1612, but suppressed a 
few years later by Henry VHL 

The road from hence to West Cowes, 2} miles, calls for no 
particular description. The scenery is occasionally enlivened by 
a stretch of gleaming river waters, and the low banks are here 
and there enriched with hanging woods. 

Leland speaks somewhat bombastically of the two forts 
established by Henry VHI. in 1539, on the eastern and western 
headlands of the Medina estuary : — 

" The two great Cows that in loud thunder roar, 
This on the eastern, that the western shore, 
Where Newport enters stately Wight." 

From the erection of this small castle, whose materials were 
obtained out of the ruins of the famous Abbey of Beaulieu, dates 
the history of WEST COWES (population, 4786— Inns : Foun- 
tain, Arises, Vine, Dolphin, and George), though its growth was 
slow, and even in Charles the First's time it contained but half 
a dozen houses. The advantages afforded by its commodious 
harbour became, however, gradually appreciated, and Sir John 
Oglander tells us that, in 1620, he had seen 300 ships there at 
anchor. In 1811, the port possessed 141 vessels, or 4230 tons. 
In 1851 it owned 168 vessels, or 8000 tons. The receipt of 
cuBtoms rose from £2348 in 1846, to £4494 in 1858. 

The world-famous Smp-BuiLDiNO Yards of the MesfiErs. 
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White were originated in 1815. The Medina Dock was built 
in 1845 ; it is 330 feet long by 62 feet wida The vessels 
launched by this enterprising firm are celebrated for their sea- 
going qualities. 

As a watering-place the popularity of West Cowes dates from 
the establishment of the Eoyal Yacht Club in 1812, and the 
foundation of a dub House in 1815. But its feudlities for sea- 
bathing were appreciated at an earlier period. A rhymester, 
named Henry Jones, in a poem dedicated to the glorification of 
the Isle of Wight, and published in 1760, exdaime 



" No more to foreign baths shall Britain roam, 
But plunge at Cowes, and find rich health at home." 

The BoYAL Yacht Club includes about 150 members, and 
registers 99 yachts, which employ upwards of 1400 seamen, and 
presents a total of 10,000 tons. Each member has a warrant 
from the Admiralty to carry the St George's ensign, and the 
yachts are admitted into foreign ports free of port-dues. The 
yachting season lasts from May to November. The Begatta 
takes place annually on the 21st of August, and two following 
days, and usually, under the immediate patronage of the Queen 
and the Prince Consort £ntrance-fee, £lb ; annual subscri})- 
tion, ^8. 

The Castlb was purchased by the Club in 1856, and has 
been refitted and repaired at a considerable expense. For a long 
period it had simply served as a pleasant residence for a sinecure 
Governor. During the Commonwealth and Protectorate it was 
chiefly made use of as a state prison, and here Sir William Dave- 
nant, during his incarceration, wrote a portion of his epic of 
" Gondibert" A smaU garrison occupied it durii^ the Bevolu- 
tionary War. 

The BoYAL LANDmos at Cowes have been numerous. Henry 
VIIL disembarked here in 1538, and proceeded to Appuldur- 
combe, on a visit to his favourite Bichard Worsley, captain of the 
island. On August 2, 1 609, it was visited by James L and 
Prince Charles, on their way to enjoy the pleasures of the chase 
in Parkhurst Forest ; and on the 27th August 1618, by Prince 
Charles alone, who afterwards patronized with his presence a 
military display. Charles I. landed here, September 22, 1647, 
as a prisoner, on his way to Carisbrook ; and his children, the 
Princess Elizabeth and the young Duke of Gloucester, on Tues- 
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day, AngoBt 13, 1650. The Duke of York, afterwards James 
IL| was here in 1673. 

Morland, the artist, resided at West Cowes, for some months, 
in 1799. Sir Charles Fellowes, the Lycian traveller, was also 
one of its more distinguished residents until his recent and 
much-lamented death. He erected the row of handsome houses 
known as the Marine Parade, and was imceasingly active in 
promoting the prosperity of the town. 

West Ck)WB8 Church (a chapelry of Northwood and a per- 
petual curacy in the gift of the Vicar of Carisbrook) was built 
in 1663, and consecrated, after the restoration of the Anglican 
Church, in 1662, by Morley, bishop of Winchester. In 181 1, it 
was enlarged and deformed, at the cost of George Ward, Esq. of 
Northwood Park, from the designs of Nash, to whom the horrible 
hideousness of the tower is to be attributed. The lower story of 
the tower is the sepultuary chapel of the Ward family. The 
chapel of the Holt Trinitt, on the West Cliff, was founded in 
1832, by Mrs. Goodwin. Its architect was a Mr. Bramble, of 
whoee genius this stmetoie wiU not aflfoid the spectator a T«y 
high opinion. The National Schools were erected in 1821, on 
ground presented by the late Mr. Ward. The Dissenters possess 
various places of worship—the Independents, in Union Boad, 
the Wiuleyanty in Birmingham Boad, and there is a Boman 
Catholic Chapd (dating from 1796} in Carvel Lane. 

Above the town, on the crest of the hill, stands the commo- 
dious Italian mansion, of stone, of Northwood Park, the seat of 
G. H. Ward, Esq., the author of " The Ideal of a Christian 
Church.*^ Of this family came the once popular novelist, the 
author of '' Tremaine," and the late Sir Henry Ward, governor 
of Madras, whose premature decease recently excited the public 
regret 

[A pleasant walk along the Mianra Parade leads to a house, quaintly named 
EoTFT, now converted into a large boarding-schooL From this point may be 
o^oyed a surprisingly heautiful prospect of the Hampshire coast, Ea^^ehurst and 
Calshot Castle, and the mast-thronged Solent The ramble may be continued to 
OuRxrar Bat, where Charles II. landed in 1671 on his way to Yarmouth. The 
tlu-trade is supposed by some authorities to have been carried on between a port 
which formerly eadsted here and Lbap on the opposite shore. On the uplands abore 
stands Woodtalb (Admiral Ffarlngton^ The low difk in the vicinity of Thornisb 
Bat consist of Bembridge limestone, and a few fossils may occasionally be obtained. 
The tourist may here ascend from the shore by Whippence Farm into the hij^ 
road, and return to West Oowes through Lower Cockleton. 

The return to Newport may be vailed by deseendJng to the liver bank at Wibbob 
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Fabm, crossing the Medina to the Follt Inns (notable for its oyster iMuiqiiets), 
ascending into the East Cowes road, and so into Newport via Fairlie.] 

BRANCH ROUTE— NEWPORT to OSBORNE ato 

EAST COWES. 

The principal points of interest in this short but agreeable 
route (4 miles) are quickly enumerated. Faiblib is an old and 
unpretending mansion, formerly occupied by a branch of the 
ancient Oglander fjBonily, and pleasantly situated on the uplands, 
above the winding river. A road on the left descends to the 
Folly Inn, on the bank of the Medina. The neat cottages 
erected by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort on their extensive 
estates, and the Prince Consort's feun-buildings, are conspicuous 
on our right. From various points we command very good views 
of the V£dley of the Medina. '' The broad sweep of the stream 
stretches before us in bold sweeping curves, its clear green water 
curling into light ripples, and reflecting in long tremulous lines 
the white sails that are gliding rapidly along ; on each side are 
fine hanging woods, or slopes of ' glad light green.' In front 
the view is bounded by softly swelling uplands, or — ^when a turn 
in the path brings into sight — ^the broad opening where the river 
faUs into the sea by the silver Solent, and the hazy coast beyond" 
— (Thome), 

A road on the left descends the hill-side to WHIPPINGHAM 
(population, 3100 — ie,, Wipinga's ham or settlement) — a parish 
which includes, in its area of 5208 acres, East Cowes and a con- 
siderable portion of the Osborne estate. The Churoh, rebuilt by 
Nash in 1816, preserves but a few of its original Norman charac- 
teristics. The aisles and chancel, added in 1836 at the Queen's 
expense, are in the Transition-Norman style, and from Mr. Hum- 
bert's design. The whole building is now being rebuilt in the 
same style. There is little in the interior to attract attention but 
the royal pews, and a plain memorial to Dr. Arnold's father. 

A pretty rural lane now runs parallel for about three quar- 
ters of a mile with the East Cowes road, and eventually joins it 
near one of the principal entrances of Obbobnb. This royal 
manor was anciently called Austerboume or OyBterboume, and 
derives it« name, it is said, from '^ the oyster-beds of the Medina." 
From the Bowermans, an old island-family not yet extinct, the 
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estate passed into the Iiands of one Eustace Mann, who, during the 
troubles of the Civil War, buried a mass of gold and silver coins 
in a coppice still known as Money Coppice, and having forgotten 
to mark the spot, was never afterwards able to recover his treasure. 
A Mr. Blachford married his grand-daughter, and transmitted the 
estate to his heirs. From Lady Isabella Blachford it was purchased 
by Her Majesty in 1840, and it has since been enlarged by the 
addition of Barton and other demesnes until it includes an area 
of , upwards of 5000 acres, — ^bounded, north by the Solent, south 
by the Ryde and Newport road, east by the inlet of Bang's Quay, 
and west by the Medina. The stone mansion, built by Mr. Blach- 
ford, was pulled down when the Queen became its possessor, and 
the present noble house erected, in the Italian style, under the 
direction of Mr. J. Cubitt. The campanile is 90 feet high, the 
flag-tower 112. The royal apartments are adorned by a large 
and choice collection of statuary and paintings, and look out upon 
terraced gardens, and a breadth of lawny slope which stretches to 
the very margin of the Solent. The surrounding grounds are of 
considerable beauty, and the farm is benefited by the introduo- 
tion of every modem improvement. The best view of Osborne 
is obtained &om the water. Neither the house nor grounds are 
opened to the public 

The manor of Barton, or Burton, lies to the east. An Ora- 
tory was founded here in 1272 by John de Insula and Peter de 
Winton, respectively the rectors of Shalfleet and QodshiU, for the 
reception of an arch-priest, six chaplains, and a clerk, of the 
Augustinian order. Its lands were granted in the fifteenth cen- 
tury to Winchester College ; from whose authorities they were 
purchased by Her Majesty. The head steward of the royal 
estates resides in Barton Court House, recently rebuilt, but 
still retaining its characteristic Tudor front 

The road skirts the Osborne estate for a considerable distance. 
Near the principal entrance, and adjoining the road which descends 
through East Cowes Park (an imfortunate building speculation) 
to East Cowes, stands the pretentious gateway of East Cowes 
Castle (Mrs. Tudor), a tawdry specimen of Georgian Gothic, 
erected by Nash, the Regent Street architect, for his own resi- 
dence. The grounds ai^ admirably arranged. A noble conser- 
vatory, 260 feet long, is a splendid adjunct. The picture gallery 
and library are richly fitted up. 

Lower down the hill, on the right, is Slatwoods (the Tesi- 
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dence of the late Miss Shedden, a lady of wealth and discreet 
benevolence), which the tourist will regard with more than 
ordinary interest as the birthplace of the great and good Dr. 
Arnold (June 13, 1795). His father was collector of customs at 
East Cowes, and died here in 1801. The great historian and 
educational reformer never forgot the scene of his earlier days, 
and from the large willow-tree — still remaining in the grounds — 
transplanted slips successively to Laleham, Rugby, and Fox How. 
— {Canon Stanlei^s Life and Letters of Arnold), 

A private road, passing Spring Hill, ascends to Norris 
Castle (Robert Bell, Esq.), a noble castellated mansion, built for 
Lord Henry Seymour by Sir J. Wyattville. Its ivy-shrouded 
front is bold and picturesque ; and t^e glorious prospects which 
it commands of Southampton Water, and the spires and masts 
beyond — of the deep shadowy masses of the New Forest — and 
the greenly-wooded coast of the island even to St. Helen's, are emi- 
nently striMng in their constantly varying effects of light and shade. 

George IV. was received here by Lord Henry Seymour in 
1819, and it was a favourite residence of Her Majesty, while 
Princess Victoria. The Duchess of Kent occupied it in the 
summer of 1859. 

Retracing our steps, we plunge suddenly into the squalid 
streets of EAST COWES (population, 1440. Hotel: The East 
Medina), where it will be unnecessary to detain the tourist for 
any lengthened period. Of East Cowes Castle, which Henry 
Vni. constructed upon the ruins of a cell attached to the abbey 
of Beaulieu, and known as East Shamblord, there are no remains ; 
but its position is still known as Old Castle Point. (Shamblord, 
in the reign of Edward IIX, was one of the three principal ports 
of the Island.) Mr. Hamilton White has a shipbuilding estab- 
lishment below the Queen's private landing-place, called Falcon 
Yard. A floating bridge connects East and West Cowes. 

East Cowes Church, dedicated to St. James, and included 
in the parish of Whippingham, is one of Nash's pseudo-Gothic 
abortions. The first stone was laid by the Princess Victoria, 
September 6, 1831. 

The tourist may return to Newport by boat if the tide per- 
mits ; or keep along the river bank to the Folly Inn, cross to 
Werror Farm, ascend the slope to Northwood Church, and thence, 
by way of Parkhurst, " regain the capital of the island." 
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BRANCH EOUTE— NEWPORT to GODSHILL. 

We are inclined to consider the road feom Newport to Gods- 
hill as one of the naost picturesque in this part of the Wight. 
On emerging from the town — Cleaving behind us, on our right, 
the church of St. John's — ^we quickly descend to Shidb Brxdgs, 
on the Medina — ^a spot of some importance in the earlier history 
of the island — cross the Medina, and traverse the romantic valley 
that here breaks through the great barren of the central range of 
chalk hills. We follow the course of the river with but little 
variation until Blackwater is reached. Here the valley opens 
upon a smiling expanse of grassy plains, and the undulating 
downs roll far away to the east, like the crest of some encnmoua 
wave. At the base of Pan Down may be noted the plain brick 
building of STAimssr House. To the right extend the leafy 
groves of Qatcombe, clustering in a pleasant valley, and watered 
by the winding river. Observe Gatcohbe House (Mrs. Bidgood), 
and the square gray tower of Gatcombe Church, rising conspi- 
cuously and gracefully above their environment of ancient trees, 
la due time we reach Pidford House, about 3 miles from New- 
port, where a road diverges to Gatcombe, and another road, or 
lane, a short distance beyond, to Sheat Farm, and thence south- 
ward to Chillerton. Roobxey, and its little schoolhouse, is our 
next point. Here we have a dioice of routes. The road to the 
left skirts the sloping sides of Rookley Down, and passes some 
sequestered farmsteads on its way to Godshill, affording some 
noble vistas of the southern downs, and the distant hill (of ferru- 
ginous sand) upon which Godshill Church raises its anciesyt 
tower, Uke a venerable landmark of the past. On our way we 
may endeavour to collect the fantastic navel-wort {cotyledon wn- 
bilicus), Tanacetum, and Datura stramoniunou The other road 8^ 
the CJiequers Inn divides again, — one branch, by a circuitoi|B 
route, reaching Godshill ; the lane to the right crossing Bleak 
Down,^ and proceeding by way of Lashmere Pond — an excellent 
locality for the botanist — to Niton. 

Let us suppose that we have arrived at GODSHILL (popula- 
tion, 1316. Inn : The Griffin). This, the " most romancy" (as 
old Aubrey would say) of the island-villages, abounds in bloom 
and leafiness, out of whose balmy depths rises the rugged church- 
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crested hill, its abrupt sides studded with irregular cottages, and 
broken into flowery rifts and chasms. The Church, dedicated 
to All Saints, is worth a visit, as well on account of its architec- 
tural merits and interesting memorials, as of its admirable and 
striking position. A panorama, only to be described by a poet, 
greets the spectator's eye from this insulated point. ''To the 
north the gaze embraces the whole of the vale of Kewchurch, 
with the undulating ridge of the chalk downs beyond, ending 
towards the valley of the Medina in the abrupt slope of St. George's 
Down. The white cliffs of Culver are just descried over some 
rising ground to the right ; to the left we have the ridge separat- 
ing the valleys of the Yar and Medina, and the bold line of chalk 
downs which here take a due southerly direction. To the south 
the view is more varied. The northern front of the southern 
chalk range, with its bold projecting spurs, and sinuous valleys 
lies before us. Appuldurcombe, or Week Down, with its shattered 
obelisk, bold wall of cliff (the northern fsuce of the firestone stratum, 
which gives its picturesque character to the Undercliff ), and rich 
hanging woods, rising immediately in firont over the scattered 
houses and leafy knolls of the village ; to the west is the huge 
mass of St. Catherine's, marked by the twin pharoses, and the 
slender Alexandrian piUar ; to the east rises the more pic- 
turesque outline of Shanklin Down, with its belt of timber half 
concealing its cliffs, on the sunmiit of which stands the modem 
ruin of Cook's Castle" — {Venables). 

All Saints' Church is a cruciform structure, with a western 
Perpendicular tower, so like to those of Carisbrook and Chale, 
that it was probably erected by the same architect The two 
transepts are supplemented by small chapels. On the gable of 
the south transeptal chapel stands a singular Saints' or Sanctc 
Bell* turret. The porch contains two tablets blazoned with in- 
scriptions — one in Latin, the other a versified translation — in 
honour of Richard Oard, who liberally endowed the village 
School, t 

" The needy raised, 
And by the latest memory will be praised." 

* This bell was rang when the host was lifted up at the verse " Holy,. 
Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth." 

f Godshill once possessed an excellent grammar school, the chief in 
the island, founded in 1595 by Richard Andrews. 

3 I 
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Many remarkable memorials demand our attention in the in* 
terior, which is spadons, lofty, and imposing. The best, perhaps, 
is the rich altar-tomb, temp. Henry YIIL, with fretted canopy, of 
Sir John Leigh and his wife Mary, The recumbent alabaster 
figures are well executed. Observe, also, the kneeling figures of 
Sir James Woreley and his wife Aime ; the memorial to Jame* 
WarsUy, captain of the island, d. 1595, and his two sons, — 

*' Sorte perempti 
Prepropera, infesti puWeris igne jacent," 

slain in boyhood by an accidental explosion of gunpowder in the 
gate-house at Appuldurcombe. The huge sarcophagus, with its 
busts and figures, erected by Sir Robert WorsUy for himself and 
his brother Henry, and the pretentious monument to Sir Richard 
Worsley, the last male of hb fiEmious line, erected by the late Earl 
of Yarborough, who married Sir Richard's niece, may both be 
examined to be — condemned. 

Qodshill was one of the six churches with which William 
Fitz-Osbert, after the Norman Conquest, endowed his favourite 
abbey of Lire, in Normandy. Charles L presented it to Queen's 
College, Oxford. It was much injured by lightning in Januaiy 
1778. A tradition (of no uncommon ch£^»cter) attempts to ac* 
count for the peculiar name of the village. Its builders first pro- 
posed to erect it at the foot of the hill, but every morning found 
the preceding day's work undone, and their materials carried to 
the summit. After a few days' perseverance they wisely resolved 
to struggle no longer against tiie invisible workmen, and bmlt 
the church on the site indicated by the spirits, where it still stands 
— to all the country side around a stately beacon of the Christian 
faith. 

Dr. Henry Cole, a true ** Vicar of Bray," who changed from 
Protestantism to Boman Catholicism, and back again, according 
as Mary or Elizabeth sat upon the throne, and who '' damn'd 
himself to everlasting fieune" by consenting to preach the sermon 
when Cranmer was burnt, was bom at Qodshill. 

[A day or two may be agreeably spent in wruminiTig this delightftil locality. 
The road to VENXNOB pauses BAjmroRD (where the AnOtemia Arvenait occars), 
Wroxall, and crossing the Downs, suddenly descends to the plateau of the Under- 
cliff. The walk to WHITWELL and ST. LAWRENCE may also be commended ; 
snd an excursion should not fail to be made to Bhanklln, by way of Sasdford, 
French Mill, Whitely Bank, and Hnngerbeny Copse.] 
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BRANCH ROUTE— NEWPORT to CALBOURNE, 5J Miles. 

Prom Newport we strike forward at once for Cabisbrook 
(see post), but neglecting for the nonce its triple attractions — ^its 
chuich, its castle, and Roman villa — ^we tnm aside, on the right, 
for Alvington or Bowcombe Down (Beau-combe, the fine valley), 
and climb its abrupt acclivity. In the hollow beneath us, 
towards the north, lies the manor-house of Alvington, backed, so to 
speak, by the yoimg oak-coppices and dark-green fir-clumps of Park- 
hurst Forest At Park Cross, 2^ miles, a road, right, branches 
off to Thomess, and thence by Tinker's Lane and Lower Cockle- 
ton into West Cowes ; another, left, crosses the chalk hills to 
Bowcombe Farm. Continuing our route we reach (at 4 miles 
from Newport) the grounds and mansion of Swainston (Sir John 
Simeon, Bart), included in the manor of Swainston, a manor 
anciently attached by King Egbert (a. d. 826) to the see of Win- 
chester, and retained by the bishops until John de Pontissera 
yielded it up to Edward L upon '' mild compulsion.'' The manor 
was afterwards in the hands of the Montacutes, earls of Salisbury, 
the king-making Earl of Warwick, Clarence brother of Edward 
lY. and his victim, and the countess of Salisbury, beheaded in 
her gray hairs by Henry VIIL The countess's grand-daughter 
received the forfeited estates from the generosity of Queen Mary, 
and bestowed them and her hand upon Sir Thomas Barrington, 
from whom they have descended by marriage to their present 
proprietor. The house^ a square stone mansion, about half a 
century old, contains some Early English fragments (ecclesiastical 
in character) of the ancient episcopal residence. The demesne is 
richly wooded, and to the north lies WATcmNGWELL, a portion 
of the old royal chase of Parkhurst Forest Southward runs a 
picturesque lane to Rowrtdge (where, in the neighbouring copses, 
may be found the beautiful Calamintha stflvatica, and on the 
downs several varieties of orchides), and across the hills to Galli- 
BURT and RowBOROUGH, the sites of some ancient Celtic pit- 
villages. 

At a mile and a half from Swainston we gain the interesting 
village of CALBOURNE (population, 781. Inn: The Sun), 
partly situated round a pleasant green, adorned by its church and 
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parsonage, and watered by the stream — the Caul-bourne — from 
which it takes its name. All about this most charming village 
lie quarries, large and small, of freshwater limestone, where excel- 
lent specimens of the fossils peculiar to these strata may readily 
be obtained, and the botanist should be on the look out for 
the OrchU lutulata, Inula helenium, Verbena officmalUy Neottia 
m(ht9^m8, and Bupleurum rotundi/orium, of which some fine 
plants are often procurable. 

The Church, dedicated to All Saints, was much altered and 
enlarged in 1836 by the late Sir Eichard Simeon, to whom we 
owe the north pordi and the north transept (the Simeon mau- 
soleum), in the Early Decorated style. The Early English chan- 
cel and south aisle are both ancient Remark the east window, 
two separate lancet lights, surmounted by a foliated circla In a 
Klab inserted in the pavement of the south aisle is a good brass 
effigy of an armed knight, temp. Edward in., supposed to com- 
memorate one of the Montacutes, lords of Swainston. A brass 
plate affixed to the north wall of the chancel is inscribed to the 
memory of the puritan minister of Calboume, the " reverend, 
religious, and learned preacher, Daniel Evance/* with an anagram 
on his name, " I can deal even." 

^ Who is sufficient for this things, 
Wisely to harpe on every stringe, 
Bightly divide the word of truth 
To babes and men, to age and youth. 
One of a thousand where he *8 found, 
So learned, pious, and profound — 
Earth has but few — there is in Heaven 
One who answers, * I can deal even.' " 

The rectory of Calboume, valued at £660, is in the gift of 
the Bishop of Winchester. Dr. Hopton Sydenham, a kinsman of 
Sydenham the Roundhead soldier, and Sydenham the physician, 
enjoyed the living from 1638 to 1648. 

A short distance below the church, its grounds skirted by 
Lynch Lane (leading to Calboume Bottom, and across the downs 
to Brighstone), stands Westover, a modem house of no great 
pretensions, founded by the Holmes family, and recently occupied 
by their representative by marriage,, the present Earl of Heytes- 
bury (the Hon. W. Ashe A'Court, who assumed the name of 
Holmes on his marriage with the daughter and heiress of Sir 
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Leonard Worsley Holmes). The late Lord Heytesbuiy was 
governor of the Isle of Wight horn 1851 to 1857, when he was 
succeeded by the Bight Honourable Lord Viscount Eversley. 

[From Callwiune the tourist may prolong his excunion by way of Newbridge 
(aoKMH the Newtown river), Stoneover, Wellow, and Thoriey, to Tabxoxtth, 6 miles ; 
or lie may torn aside at Newbridge, and proceed through the river-watered meadow 
to Shalflbst, 3 mileSi Through Lynch Lane and Calboume Bottom to Bbioh- 
8TONX, 8^ miles, will be found a delightftil walk. From Calboume to Freshwater 
Gate, 6 miles, is an excursion of great interest and suiprising beauty. J 
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GATCOMBE 

Nine miles of woodland, meadow, and rugged heath, nine 
miles of agreeable, if not particularly striking scenery, will be 
esjoyed by the traveller from Newport to Kingston, especially if 
he be not one of those who go '^ from Dan to Beersheba" to find, 
in their ignorance, that '^ all is barren." As we leave Newport 
and its canopy of smoke— out of which, in simple beauty, rises 
the tall tower of the new church — ^in our rear, the gray walls and 
conspicuous keep of Carisbrook Castle rise prominently on their 
insulated hill, and soon we penetrate the orchards of Whitcombe, 
clothing the green slopes with an admirable luxuriance of leaf 
and blossom. Just before we enter the park of Gatcombe, we 
pass, on our left a lane, leading into the Shorwell road, which 
bears the picturesque appellation of Snowdbop Lane. A roman- 
tic road, on the right, leads to the sequestered village of Gat- 
combe (population, 260) — ^the gate, or mouth, of the combe 
or valley. 

Gatcombe Church, dedicated to St Olave, raises its Perpen- 
dicular pinnacled tower above a mass of foliage, and in a dell of 
tranquil loveliness. It contains a remarkable wooden effigy of an 
arm^ knight, apparently of the time of Edward L, and com- 
memorating, perhaps, one of the Esturs, ancientiy lords of the 
manor. The tradition among the villagers has long represented 
it as a figure of St Rhadegund. 

The rectory of Gatcombe is enjoyed by the principal of St 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, having been purchased by the university 
in 182L 

Gatcombe House (Mrs. Bidgood) is a large stone mansion, 
built about 1750. '' llie high knolls of timber that back and 
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flank the building, and a range of coppice that coven the steep 
precipice of a lofty hill on the south side, sufficiently mark out 
its beautiful situation" — (Wyndham), 

Besuming our ramble, we keep within the shelter of the 
hollow as faeor as the old Jacobean manor-house of Shbat, and theu 
commence the ascent of the ravine which, at Chillbbton, breaks 
through the chalk-hills. Turning aside, at length, from the lofty 
crest of Chillerton Down, the road which we follow strikes into 
the open fields (lower greensand), passes Billingham House, 
formerly a seat of one of the branches of the Worsley family, and 
reaches, in an exposed and somewhat desolate situation, the little 
church of Einoston (population, 65), a low Early English build- 
ing, contaming some good stained glass ydndo^, and a biMS, 
with efElgies, to Sir Richard Mewysy d. 1535, and his three sons. 

In the neighbourhood wiU be found the plants characteristic of 
the lower greensand districts : — ^bristle bent (A^oHis ietacea), the 
Knapweed, Ox-eye, Silene angUca, Filago mimma^ and Tawioetumi 



BRANCH BOUTE— NEWPORT to SHORWELL. 

From Newport to Shorwell is 5 miles. The tourist leaves 
Newport by the High Street, and that continuation of it which is 
known as Castle Hold, '* once a sort of Alsatia, the privileged 
resort of the bad characters of the neighbourhood, in which » 
conventicle was forcibly dispersed in 1683''' — {YefMible^\ tra^ 
verses the tree-bordered Mall, a favourite promenade with the 
beaux and belles of Newport ; crosses the crystal rivulet of 
Cabisbbook ; ascends the hill whose flank is covered with the 
pleasant village, and, turning off to the left, winds past the 
ViOABAGE into the Fair Valley — the leafy hollow of Bowcombe. 
(For a full account of the antiquities of Cabisbbook, see 
"A Day at Carisbrook," ^Mf.) The scenery here increases in 
attraction. The gray old castle, lonely and magnificent, rarowns 
the hill on our left, and soon the road creeps in and about the> 
sloping sides of overhanging downs, occasionally passing an 
ancient farmstead, a pretty rose-trellised cottage, or a clump of 
ancient trees. (At Rowbobough Fabm, on the right, a steep lane 
diverges to the Ancient British Settlement, a pit-village well 
worth examination, lying in the hollow between Gallibury and 
Bowborough Downs.) In due time we come to the sununit of 
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the ckalk-iange, and descend into the valley of Shorwell, the 
load for some distance skirting the grounds of Nobthoourt (Sir 
H. P. Gordon), a stately Jacobean mansion, commenced by Sir 
John Leigh. The terraced gardens are of great beauty, and 
command some admirable views of the adjacent country, and the 
gleaming waters of the distant Channel In the grounds rises a 
crystal spring, which gives name to the neighbouring village, 
and tiiey are studded with mausoleums, dairies, ^ Temples of Uie 
Sun," and other affectations, the offsprings of the taste of a former 
proprietor. 

SHORWELL (population, 678) rejoices in a position of 
more than ordinaiy beauty, and a church of more than ordinary 
interest The latter building, dedicated to St. Peter, was well 
restored by the late vicar, the Bev. E. Bobinson, and a visit to it 
should on no account be omitted by the tourist. It consists of a 
nave and chancel, with little constructional difference, north and 
south aisles — separated from the body of the church by low rude 
arcades — and tower and spire at the west end. A curious fresco, 
illustrative of the life and adventures of St CSiristopher, orna- 
ments the wall over the north door. It is in tolerable preserva- 
tion. The stone pulpit, panelled and canopied, with its iron 
hour-glass frame, temp, James L, will attract the visitor's atten- 
tion. The font is of the same period. A brass conmiemorates 
a farmer vicar of Shorwell, Richard Bethell^ d. 1518 ; and to the 
Leighs of Northcourt there are numerous interesting memorials. 
Remark, especially, the singiilar brass plate erected by Barnabas 
Leigh in honour of his two deceased wives, Mrs, Elizabeth Bamp^ 
fields d. 1615, and Mrs, Gartrude Percevedl, d. 1619, with a com- 
plimentary allusion to his third spouse, then living. One wife 
is followed by a train of children ; the other stands solitary and 
childless. Equally worthy of notice is the memorial to Sir John 
Leighy of Northcourt, d. 1629, and his great grandchild Barnabas, 
who died seven days after him. The inscription is in singular 
taste, or want of taste : — 

" Inmate in grave he took his grandchild heire, 
Whose 8oal did haste to make to him repaire, 
And so to heaven along, as little page, 
With him did poast to wait upon his age.** 

Observe, too, the memorials to Lady Elizabeth Leighy d. 
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1619 — ^^'Sixteene a maid, and fifde yeares a wife f and John 
Leigh, d. 1688. 

The chalice and paten are of curious workmanship. The 
latter was purchased abroad by the late vicar, and though un- 
suited to its sacred office, displays considerable artistic excellence. 
Twelve medallions of the Caesars encircle a representation of Eve's 
temptation of Adam, which is also surrounded by an emblematic 
border, aUegorizing " Musique, Grammatique, Aremitique, Astro^ 
nomie, Minerve, and Retorique." The chalice is dated 1569. 

From Shorwell the tourist may proceed to BRIGHSTONE, 2 
miles, or through Eingston to Chale, 6 miles, and BLACKGANG 
CHINE, 5-^ miles. Oerardum hicidum and Campanula trackdiwm, 
occur in the lanea near Shorwell. 



BOUTE IL— NEWPORT, via YARMOUTH, to FRESH- 
WATER GATE. 

[Shalfleet, 5 m. ; Thorley, 4| m. ; Yarmouth, | hl ; Freshwater ViUa^, S m. ; 
Freshwater Gate, 2^ m.] 

Throughout aU the isle 

There was no covert, no retired cave 

Unhaunted by the marmurous noise of waves. 

Eeats. 

The Yarmouoth Road diverges from the WxsT Cowes Road 
near the ALBANY BARRACKS, and traversing the growing 
plantations of Parkhurst Forest, passes the ancient farm of 
ViTTLEFiELD, 2^ miles, and at Watchikgwell, 3^ miles, plunges 
int^ a pleasant breadth of green oak-coppices. For this road we 
are indebted, it is said, to brave old Sir Bobert Holmes — ^Diyden's 
Holmes, — 

" Holmes, the Achates of the general's fight, 
Who first bewitched our eyes with Guinea gold," — 

but its present excellent condition dates from a more leoent 
period. Some agreeable landscapes, enlivened by the many 
branches of the Newtown river, greet our eyes as we press for- 
ward to Shalfleet, but, until we anive at that not too lively 
village there is really nothing to bid us pause.- At Shalflbet 
(population, 1245) we may stop awhile to examine its Noiman 
Church, for that it was originally bmlt by Norman architects, its 
low, vast tower, with its plain string-course, is a sufficient proof. 
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The north doorway is also Norman, and the tympanmn is filled 
up with a cniions sculpture of a priest resting his hands on two 
heraldic griffins, though some antiquaries will have it that the 
allegoiy so rudely carved represents Daniel contendiiig with the 
Lion and the Bear. The remainder of the building is Early 
Second Pointed, or Early Decorated, and its most interesting 
features are the windows in the south aisle, the chancel-narch, and 
the arcades which separate the nave from the aisles. Eemark 
the rudely sculptured shields, dated 1630, in the south aisle, 
and the monumental slab which lies on the chancel-floor ; the 
latter, measuring 6 feet 10 inches, is adorned with shield and 
spear, and evidently dates from the early part of the twelfth 
century. 

The vicarage of Shalfleet, valued at j£210, is in the gift of 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Prom Shalfleet a very delightful lane leads to NEWTOWN 
(Inn : the Francheville Arms), a scattering of cottages along the 
shores of a navigable creek. It is worth visiting on account of 
its peculiar scenery, but retains nothing of its former importance. 
Up to 1832 it was a parliamentary borough, returning two 
members, and was as " dose'* a borough as Grampound or Hasle- 
mere. John Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marlborough (1678- 
81), Admiral Sir Thomas Hopson (1706), and George Canning 
(1793, 1806, 1807), were among its representatives. Certain 
lanes are still known as Gold Street, Kay Street, and High Street, 
and are supposed to indicate its former extent. 

The first charter of Franohevxlli: (as it was originally called), 
was granted by Aymer, bishop of Winchester ; a market was 
allowed it by Edward 11. It was destroyed by the Danes in 
1011, but recovered from the blow. In 1377 it was again 
devastated, this time by the French, but did not recover. Though 
out of the ashes of the unhappy Francheville sprang the borough 
of Newtown* 

The Church, dedicated to the Holy Spirit, is a chapelry to 
Calboume. It was erected from the designs of Mr. livesay, in 
the Early English style, and incorporated a few fragments of the 
andent building. In the Town Hall, built in 1699, and now 
used as a school-house, is preserved a silver mace of tiie time of 
Edward IV. 

Some tolerable trout-fishing may be enjoyed in a branch of 
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the Newport river, and the botanist will find on its bonks several 
notable aquatic plants. The salterns below the Church should 
be examined. From sea-water, collected in large shallow pans, 
the salt is procured by a series of evaporating processes. 



BRANCH BOUTE— SHALFLEET to CALBOURNE. 

For the sake of the lover of the picturesque we indicate this 
pleasant ramble. It is equally a^;reeable whether he adopts the 
shortest road, and makes his way into Shalfleet by Elm Copse 
and Stoney Cross, or traverses the meadows by the bank of the 
Newtown river, turning into the Calboume road at Newbridge ; 
or, finally, selects a most circuitous but interesting path, and 
passes Warlands — so named from the ancient proprietor, Walleran 
Trenchard ; Ningwood (Rev. T. Cottle), a picturesque old manor- 
house ; and Dodpits, a laige quany abounding in the freshwater 
limestone fossils. 



MAIN ROUTE RESUMED— SHALFLEET to YARMOUTH. 

A mile or so past Shalfleet, and dose to the little rural bridge 
which carries the Yarmouth road across Ringwood Creek, a lane 
turns aside, on the left, to Ningwood Farm. The tourist then 
turns his face to the west, passes Wellow — said to be the site of 
the "Waltham** referred to in the Saxon Chronicle, anno 1001, 
as destroyed by the Danes — and following, with tolerable exact- 
ness, the coarse of a branch of the River Yar, arrives, at 9 miles 
from Newport, at THORLEY (population, 154), situated in a ripe 
agricultural district, but scarcely noticeable for other considera- 
tions. Its bam-like Church, dedicated to St Swithin, has 
neither spire, nor tower, nor gables, nor interesting memorials — 
has nothing in its exterior or interior to attract the eye but a 
curious bell-turret over the south porch. 

We pass the church, cross the Thorley rivulet, and quickly 
ascend to the bank of the Solent, along which the road now 
runs, at a slight elevation, and in fall exposure — as experience 
has taught us — ^to a vast variety of winds, but commanding some 
peculiarly striking ^iews of Lymington river, Hurst Castle, the 
New Forest, and the general line of the Hampshire coast. The moat 
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and drawbridge which fonnerly protected the entrance to Tar- 
mouth no longer exists, and the stranger goes on his way rejoicing 
and unchallenged. 

YARMOUTH (population, 572. /nn«.- The George, the Bugle 
— ^the former the ancient mansion of Sir Robert Holmes, where he 
entertained Charles H. in 1 67 1 ; the latter containing an excellent 
collection of local birds made by the landlord, Mr. Butler, a good 
shot, and a skilful taxidennist) will be found a conyenient jmnt 
d* appui by the tourist who meditates a thorough exploration of 
the extreme west of the island. It is an old decayed town, with 
an old-world look about it, though it possesses no antiquities 
wherewith we may ''point a moial, or adorn a tale ;'' but the 
recent establishment of a steamboat and railway communication 
with London, via Lymington, and the erection of a bridge across 
the mouth of the Yar, may perhaps galvanize it into life. Its 
position is very attractive : Alimi Bay, the Needles, and Fresh- 
water Qate, being within a day's easy ramble ; and to the invalid 
its clear fresh air must be of unusual benefit It is less exposed 
than Ryde to keen eastern winds, and than Yentnor to a glaring 
burning sun. 

''Once upon a time*' — ^that is, in the thirteenth century, 
when it was incorporated by Baldwin de Redvers, Earl of Devon 
— it was a place of some importance, and much frequented as a 
port of communication witii the mainland. John Lackland 
visited it in 1206, and again in 1209, on each occasion residing 
here for a few days. A heavy blow was dealt to the prosperity 
of the rising town in 1277, when it was burnt to the ground by 
the maxauding French, and a stUl heavier stroke was its second 
occupation by the same foe in 1524. A few years later (1539) 
a round port, or castle, was erected for its protection by Henry 
YUL Up to 1832, and from the 27th of Elizabeth, it returned 
two members to parliament, its representatives being always 
selected by the Holmes family. The number of electors whose 
"most sweet voices" were thus expressed in parliament seldom 
ei^ceeded nine. 

The trade in the town consists in the importation of cattle — 
about 12,000 head annually — coals, and slate, and iron. A little 
com is exported. 

The Castlb commands the entrance to the Yar, and is nothing 
but a aemiciicular battery , iomed with four .guns. But it is, we 
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believe, in ptmuance of the leconmiendatioiui ^ of the recent 
defence commiBsiony to be considerably enlaiged and strengthened. 
It occupies the site of the church destroyed by the French in 
1524. 

The present Church was erected 1611-1614, by pziyate 
subscriptions, and the results of a brief issued for that purpose; 
It consists of a nave, north and south aisles, chancel, north and 
south chapels, and square tower. To the architectural student it 
will scarcely be an object of admiration. In the south chapel 
stands a remarkably fine statue of white marble (by Bysbrach ?), 
beneath an arched canopy, which soHd Ionic columns of porphyry 
support, of Sir Bohert Holmes^ governor of the island, 1667-1692, 
and one of the stoutest seamen of the time. A ponderous epitaph 
in Latin records the principal events of his career ; his birth at 
Mallow, county of Oork — ^his gallant deeds as a soldier under 
Prince Rupert and Charles L — his successes against the Dutch 
on the coast of Guinea — ^his capture of the Dutch colony ci 
Nova Belgia, now so fsunous as New York — ^his foray in the 
roads of Ylie, where he burnt the villages on the coast, two 
ships of war, and 140 merchantmen — his attack upon the Dutch 
Smyrna fleet of merchantmen — and, finally, his long governorship 
of tiie island. He was knighted by Charles IL in 1666. 

The body of the statue — an exquisite work of art — as well 
as the sculptor engaged upon it, were captured, it is said, by 
Holmes on board a French ship. It was intended to be conb- 
pleted with a head of Louis XIV., but Holmes '^ compelled 
the sculptor to receive him as a sitter,** instead of le Grand 
Monarque. The rough old seaman conferred many benefits upon 
Yarmouth ; and the embankment of its marshes was carried out 
under his direction. 

The Town Hall, rebuilt in 1764, is one of the plainest of 
plain buildings. The National Schools, erected in 1866-6, are 
a pleasing specimen of modem Eliasabethan. 



BRANCH ROUTE from YARMOUTH to FRESHWATER 

GATE. (East of the Yar.) 

This brief but pleasant ramble will conduct the pedestrian 
through the little hamlet of THORLEY (see anU), and then, iu a 
eouth-west direction, to WnjiXNaHAM. Skirting the great .huge 
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barrier of the central downs, and penetrating the wooded valley 
of the Yar, we soon arrive at Calbonme, and turning to the right 
pass Apton Farm, and, afterwards, Afton House (C. Cotton, 
Esq.), a well-looking mansion, situated on the hill-side which 
slopes to the Yar. (Ap, Avon — ^the generic British word for 
*' water"). A quarter of a mile more, and we find ourselves in 
the tiny hamlet of Easton, from whence a green lane on the 
right leads to Farrikoford, the residence of Alfred Tennyson. 
Turning to the left we, however, now plunge through the 
narrow ''gate" or opening in the ohalk-range, formed by the 
little Yar, and arrive at FRESHWATER GATE, in face of the 
foaming channel, which here, as Tennyson says, 

*' TnmbleB a breaker on cbalk and sand.'* 

A few yards inland, and separated from the sea only by a 
narrow bank of shingle and pebbles — a strip of beach, which, in 
stormy weather the ocean does not always respect as a barrier — 
is the source of the Yar. The river is tidal from Yarmouth to 
Freshwater Mill, a distance of about two miles. 

At Freshwater Gate there are two good Hotels — Plumhlet^Sf 
and the Albion, The neighbourhood is famous for its romantic 
beauty and savage grandeur, while to the geologist it affords an 
inexhaustible store of speculation and study. 

MAIN ROUTE RESUMED— YARMOUTH to FRESHWATER 

GATE. (West of the Yar.) 

Instead of adopting the circuitous route through Wilmingham, 
Thorley and Afton, which we have just described, and to which 
equestrians and '' carriage folk" were formerly confined, we may 
now cross the estuary of the Yar by the new bridge, and proceed 
through the delectable village of Freshwater to Freshwater Gate. 
On the shore, facing the Lymington river, and commanding the 
finest views imaginable of Hurst Castle, the Solent, and the 
Hampshire coast, is situated Norton, a collection of cottages and 
decent villas. Here are the seats (Norton Lodge) of the veteran 
admiral. Sir Graham Hamond ; of Rear-admiral Crozier (Marina) ; 
and Captain Hamond (Hill Lodge). 

Climbing the hill which overlooks the shimmering waters of 
the Yar — at high water the scene is calmly beautiful — ^we pass 
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through MoRB Gbben, and descend into FRESHWATER (popu- 
lation, 1393. Inn: The Red lion), 2^ miles, a village yeiy 
agreeably situated, and offering, from some points of view, pic- 
turesque ^ bits " which the sketcher wOl do well not to neglect 
At its Rbctobt was bom, July 18, 1635, the ingenious and 
erudite Dr. Robert Hooke, one of the earliest members of the Royal 
Society, and the great improver of the pendulum. Dr. Wood, the 
mathematician, was rector of Freshwater ; died 1839 

The Chuboh, dedicated to All Saints, is a Transition-Norman 
building, with a singular arched tower of unusual construction. 
The nave is divided from the aisles by two pointed arches, and 
the chancel is supported by north and south chapeb of a later 
date. Remark the rood-screen, and the pulpit {temp, James L) ; 
the ancient Transition-Norman recess in the south wall ; and the 
characteristic epitaph which commemorates '* the most virtuous 
Mrs. Anne Toppe, in her widowhood, by a memorable Providence, 
preserved out of the flames of the Irish rebeUion,** d. 1648. 

The rectory is in the patronage of the Master and Fellows of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, to whom it was granted by Lord- 
Keeper Williams in 1623. 

In our route to Freshwater Qate we may include Fabbikg^- 
FOBD House, already referred to as the residence of the author 
of the " Idylls of the King." In a lyric addressed to the Rer. 
F. Maurice he speaks of it pleasantly : — 

" Where, far from noise and smoke of town, 
I watch the twilight falliog brown 

All round a careless-ordered garden, 
Close to the ridge of a noble down." 

In the bay, formed by the action of the sea upon the huge 
cli£b of chalk which here defend the Wight, rises the Abchsd 
Rook, one of two isolated masses of chalk separated from the 
cliff by natural causes. Long ago, in the dim obscurity of a 
Past which ended, perhaps, before human annals had a begin- 
ning, the ceaseless ocean swept away the softer portion of the 
rock, and fashioned, in all its inimitable beauty, this mighty 
natural curiosity — ^this Triumphal Arch of the Waters, through 
which, ever and anon, they roll in grand procession, as if to the 
sounds of martial music A similar mass, at no great distance 
from it, is called the Stag Rook. 

This part of the coast was often sketched by the artist Mon 
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land, who made here some of his studies of fisheimen, and was 
accustomed to firequent a small cabaret, '' affording every accom- 
modation,'* says Hassell, " a traveller could wish foi^ — called The 
Cabin (a. d. 1799). 



BRANCH ROUTE to ALUM BAY jlnd CLIFP END 

No excursion in the Isle of Wight is, probably, more popular 
with tourists than that which we are now about to indicate. We 
regret that our limits will not permit us to dwell upon its attrac- 
tive features with the minuteness which they deserve, and our 
femilkrity with them would Bnggest Days which we mark 
especially with a white chalk, and whose impressions are never 
to be forgotten, have been devoted by us to their thorough exa- 
mination ; and the pedestrian who surveys them with ^' leisurely 
love*' will have no reason to consider his time mis-spent 

Passing the new Fort, planted on a plateau scooped out of 
the lofty difGs, we traverse the ridge of the High Downs, towards 
the Old Lighthouse (450 feet above the sea), the ridge gradually 
narrowing as it approaches the Needles Point, where it breaks off 
abruptly in a bold bluff, overhanging the seething waters. ''The 
view from hence," says Mr. Thome, '' is glorious, and the balmy 
breezes come over the wide waters with that delightful fireshness 
which is never felt but in wandering along the lofty hills that 
rise at once from the ocean. The ' dreadful trade ' of gathering 
samphire is still practised here. Samphire grows abundantly 
on tiiese cliff3,,and is in common use as a pickle among the 
poorer classes. But the main inducement to practise the perilous 
oaft is the profit arising from the sale of the eggs and feathers of 
the various sea-birds which build in surprising numbers on the 
ledges and in the crevices of the cliffs. In order to get at these 
eggs, the men fasten a rope to an iron bar which they have driven 
firmly into the ground, and then placing themselves on a rude 
seat, formed of two pieces of wood placed across, they lower thern^ 
selves, by means of a second rope, down the feice of the cliff. 
The practice is almost as dangerous as it appears to be : many a 
bold man has lost his life in pursuing it" 

A new Lighthouse has been erected (1859) on the outer- 
most Needle rock, the old one having often been rendered oselesa 
by the thick mists which, at certain seasons^ enveloped it 
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The Needles. The celebrated Needles are five " isolated 
masses of the extreme west point of the middle range of Downs, 
which have been produced by the decomposition and weanxig 
away of the rock in the direction of the joints or fissures with 
which the strata are traversed. The angular or wedge-shaped 
form of these rocks has resulted from the highly-inclined nordi- 
ward dip of the beds of which they are composed.'' The appella- 
tion Needles has been traced by some to the German nieder fels^ 
or " nether diff ;'' but, more probably^ was suggested by the 
numerous pinnacles starting up from each rugged mass, or by the 
lofty conical rock, 120 feet high, known as " Lofs Wife,'* which 
fell into the sea, in 1764, with a dash and a roar audible at 
Portsmouth harbour. The channel between the Needles and the 
Dorsetshire coast is called The Eace, '' There is something im- 
posing," wrote Mr. Bush, the American ambassador, in 1817, 
« in entering England by this access." " I afterwards," he ocm- 
tinued, " entered at Dover in a packet from Cahds — ^my eye fixed 
upon the sentinels as they slowly paced the heights. But those 
cliffs, bold as they are, and immortidized by Shakespere, did not 
equal the passage through the Needles." 

Betracing our steps for a short distance, we may descend the 
northern slope of the Down by a rugged footpath to the Warrsh, 
a broad rugged tract of heath between the Down and Hbadon 
Hill. Behind us may be noted the Needles Bat Hotel, an 
excellent and commodious house. From the Warren we descend, 
through a narrow rift or chine, to the shore, and, turning to the 
left, find ourselves in Alum Bay. The effect produced by its 
wonderfully coloured cliffs contrasting with the glittering masses 
of the snowy Needles, is very curious and delightful The strata 
are vertically arranged, and their tints are so bright and so 
varied that they have not the appearance of anything natural : — 
" Deep purplifiJi-red, dusky blue, bright ochreous-yellow, grey 
approaching nearly to white, and absolute black, succeed eaoh 
other, as sharply defined as the stripes in silk ; and after rain the 
sun, which from about noon till his setting in summer illumi- 
nates them more and more, gives a brilliancy to some of these 
nearly as resplendent as the high lights on real silk" — {Fn^le- 
field). 

Septaria (cement-stones), occur here on the shore, and fosails 
are also numerous. The alum which gives name to the bay is 
no longer gathered for commercial purposes, but considerable 
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quantities of the white sands found at the foot of Headon Hill 
are eicported for use in glass factories, and the coloured sands, as 
every visitor to the island knows, are arranged in fantastic forms 
as pictures or ornaments, for sale to curious strangers. 

A small spring issuing from the chalk diff is known as 
Mother Laiige's Well ; the same old lady's Kitchen is a cavern 
at a slight distance further, which a constant percolation of water 
renders, we fear, unpleasantly damp. 

Headon Hill, 397 feet above the sea-level, must certainly 
be ascended by every tourist in search of the picturesque. Col- 
weU and Totland bays, the valley of the Yar, the wooded lanes 
and green meadows between Yarmouth and Newtown, Hurst 
Castle, Lymington, the distant shadows of the New Forest, are 
included in the magnificent prospect which it overlooks. The 
geologist will notice here the junction of the chalk with the 
freshwater deposits and the London day. The eocene strata, tern 
the uppermost bed in Headon Hill to the chalk, are 1660 feet in 
thickness. 

From Headon Hill the tourist may push along the cliff to 
Colwell Chine. (At Colwell, a few yards inland, is a small Inn, 
The kelson Arms) Colwell Bay is bounded, south, by Warden 
Point, terminating in the dangerous reef known as Warden 
liEDas. The view from here is very fine. Among the fossils 
which occur are, — the Cytheria incrassata, Neritina concava, and 
several kinds of Cerithia. Near Bramble Chine are some banks 
of oysters of considerable thickness. 

The north extremity of Colwell Bay is called Cliff's End, 
and protected by the Ax^ert Fort, a battery mounting 40 guns, 
which is, we believe, to be enlarged and strengthened. On the 
site of Carey's Sooncb, a blockhouse erected in the reign of 
Elizabeth by Sir George Carey, stands Victoria Fort, with 50 
guns, which is also to receive additional defensive works. Be- 
tween the Sconce and Cliff's End formerly stood Worsley's 
Tower, erected by Richard Worsley, captain of the island, about 
1644. From hence to Hurst Castle, three quarters of a mile, 
nms the submarine electric telegraph cable. 

The return to Freshwater Gate may be made by way of 
Norton, More Green, and Freshwater, or from Cliffs End, through 
Colwell, Pound Green, Middleton, Farringford and Easton. 
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COAST ROUTE prom ERIESHWATER GATE to YARMOUTH, 

BT Sailino Boat. 

We shall now point out the piincipal points of interest to be 
observed by the voyager along the western coast of the Wight, 
from Freshwater Gate to Yarmouth. 

Rounding the point protected by the new Fort, we imme- 
diately enter Watcombb Bay, whose wall of cliff is burrowed by 
four cavernous recesses, and its fSEurther extremity denoted by a 
pyramidal mass of rock, rudely but fiEintastically shapen. The 
difSs, beneath whose dark shadow we glide along, gradually liae 
to a height of 617 feet, — ^this eastern portion being known as the 
Nodes, the western portion (as far as Sun Comer) as the Main 
Bench. There are numerous cavities in the face of the diff, 
from one of which percolates a sweet, cold spring of fresh water. 
The larger and more important recesses, which we pass in the 
following order, are fantastically named : — 

[1. Neptuke's Caves, one of which ia 200 feet deep ; the other 90 feet 

2. Bab Cave, 90 feet deep. 

3. Fbshchman's Hole, 90 feet deep. 

4. Lord Holmes' Pabloub, where that noble governor of the isUnd was wont to 
entertain his friends. His Kitchen and Cellar are dose at hand, 

6. Roo's Hall, said to be 600 feet in height. 

6. Preston's Bower. 

The Wedoe Bock, a triangular mass, 12 feet by 8, wedgtd in between the eUffand 
an isolated pyramidical rock, some 60 feet high ; and the Old Pepper Bock, will 
serve to indicate to the tourist the commencement of the Main Bench.] 

Bounding the hold abrupt headland of Sun Cobneb, we sail 
into Sobatchell's Bat, where the cliffs are about 400 feet in 
height, and the sea has hollowed out a stupendous Abchbd 
Cavern, which the voyager should assuredly land and explore. 
'' Its edges are worn to an astonishing thinness by the action of 
wind and rain ; a segment, as it were, of a dome, from, beneath 
which he looks out on the ocean, with all its solemn breadth and 
sparkling points rolling away, till it seems piled up against tlxe 
sky " — {Sterling), 

The Needles Cave is a recess, about 280 feet in depth. 

Of the Needles we have already spoken, and of Alum Bat, 
whose glowing walls now dazzle the admiring eye. Bounding 
Hathebwood Points (beneath Headon Hill) we lose sight of the 
chalk, and come upon the darker clifb of the eocene foimatioa. 
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We now enter Totlands Bay ; pass Warden Point ; shoot into 
CoLWBLL Bay; observe the "grinning brazen mouths" of the 
guns of Albert and Victoria Forts, which, with those of Hurst 
Castle, completely command the entrance of the Solent ; and, in 
due time, glide into the sheltered harbour afforded by the estuary 
of the Yar, and land at Yarmouth. 



BOIJTE nL— FRESHWATER GATE to VENTNOR. 

[Brook, 4 m. ; Mottistone, 1 m. ; Brighstone, 2 m. ; Ghale, 6^ m. ; Blackgang, 
I m. ; Sandrock Hotel, 1| m. ; &t Lawrence, 2^ m. ; SteephiU, 1 m. ; Ventnor, 1 m. ] 

** A sweeter spot of earth was never found. 
I looked, and look'd, and still with new delight ; 
Sttch joy my soul, such pleasures fiU'd my sight." 

Drtden. 

" The prospects from Afton Down have always been famous ; the 
view over Freshwater is especially striking. Freshwater Bay 
stretches round in a splendid curve, the chalk cliffs rising per- 
pendicularly to a height of some 500 or 600 feet above the sea. 
Beyond is the broad belt of ocean, along which ships of all sizes 
are constantly passing to and fro. In the extreme distance lies 
the coast of Dorset, which is visible from Poole Harbour to 
Portland Bill, while the foreground obtains boldness and strength 
from the shattered and detached masses of rock that lift their 
heads far above the waters at Freshwater Gate. Nor, though less 
grand, is that inland view less pleasing where the Yar wends its 
* silver-winding way* along the rich valley to which it gives its 
name, enlarging rapidly from a scarcely traceable rivulet tiU, in 
a mile or two, it has become a goodly estuary" — (Thome). 

To obtain the prospect thus admirably described the tourist 
will not complain of the steep ascent to Afton Down, whose lofty 
crest is marked by numerous graves (barrows or tumuli) of the 
early British settlers in the Wight The summit of this noble 
hill is 600 feet above the sea. On the edge of the cliff a simple 
stone commemorates the accidental death of a lad who fell over 
the brink, August 28, 1846. 

Passing (in a hollow on the right) Compton Farm, whence a 
bye-path turns off to Oomfton Grange, we traverse Shalcombe 
Down, and descend into the valley which, at Brook Chine, opens 
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out upon the sea. A road (to the left) leads to Cheasel Fano, 
and crosses Chessel Down to Calboume. Several Saxon tumnli 
have been excavated npon Chessel Down, which would seem to 
have been a favourite cemetery, or burial-place, with the Pietish 
colonists of the island. 

Descending the ravine between Shalcombe and Mottistone 
Downs we pass the lonesome weather-worn CHUKCH of BROOK 
(population, 1^7), situated upon a sort of plateau of ferruginons 
greensand. It is dedicated to St Mary. A little farther down 
the valley we arrive at Brook House (C. Seely, Esq.), a plain 
stone mansion, rebuilt by one of the Bowerman fEunily about 
1780, on the site of the old manor-house, where Dame Joanna 
Bowerman, in 1499, entertained King Henry VIL 

[We next pass through ibe scattered little Tillage to examine the Chine— produced 
like the other island-chines (dnan, Saxon, a cleft or catting) by the action of a sub- 
terranean spring on the softer strata of the cliff. ▲ walk, westward, along the 
beach conducts the tourist to Bbook Point, geologically celebrated for its exten- 
sive Fossil Forest. These petrified branches, boug^, and trunks of trees evidently 
originated ** in a raft composed of a prostrate pine forest, transported fi*oiu a dis- 
tance by the river which flowed through the country whence the Wealden deposits 
were derived, and became submerged in the sand and mud of the delta, boxying 
with it the bones of reptiles, mussel-shells, and other extraneous bodies it had 
gathered in its course. . . . Many of the stems are concealed and protected by 
the fuci, corallines, and zoophytes which here thrive luxuriantly, and occupy the 
place of the lichens and other parasitical plants, with which the now petrified trees 
were doubtlessly invested when flourishing in their native forests, and affording 
shelter to the Iguanodon and other gigantic reptiles"— <Afan<e2Q.] 

We regain the high road at Hulybrston, lying far beneath 
the lofty crest of Mottistone Down, 610 feet above the sea. 
MOTTISTONE (population, 143) itself is soon gained, and the 
tourist will not fail to admire the attractiye scene presented by 
its ancient Chtjroh, its Jacobean Manor-House (built, in 1567, 
by one of the Cheke family), and its little cluster of gray cottagea. 
The Church, dedicated to Saints Peter and Paul, is mainly Early 
English in character, and consists of a nave, chancel, north and 
south aisles, and low spire. From this point a steep narrow lane 
leads up the hillside to the Long Stone or Mote Stone (m6t, 
Saxon, a public assembly 1) which gives name, it is said, to the 
neighbouring village. The Long Stone is a rudely shaped block 
of ferruginous sandstone, 13 feet high, 6^ feet wide, and 20 feet 
in circuit ; and near it lies a similar pile, 9i feet long and 4 feet 
wide — the remains, perhaps, of an ancient cromlech or sepulchral 
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chamber, though there are not wanting authorities who declare 
them to be simply Boundabt Mabks. 

The road to BRIGHSTONE (population, 696. Inns : The 
Five Bells, the New Inn), 1^ mile, is not particularly striking, 
but the village itself is very lovely and picturesque ; " a cheerful 
little village, on the sunny side of the Isle of Wight, sheltered 
from cold winds by overhanging hills, with a goodly church, and 
a near prospect of the sea." It is associated with pleasant recol- 
lections (^ good and great Bishop Eenn, who- was rector here from 
1667 to 1669 ; and of William Wilberforce, who spent at the 
rectory, then occupied by his son, the present Bishop of Oxford, 
the summer of 1832-^'' climbing with delight to the top of the 
chalk downs, or of an intermediate terrace, or walking long upon 
the unfrequented shore." 

About 1 mile on the Shorwell road is Ltmerston, at the foot 
of Lymerston Down, where one of the De Lymerstons founded, 
in the twelfth century, an oratory for three Augustinian priests. 
On the same road lie West Court, an ivy-shrouded manor-house 
formerly belonging to the lisles, and Woolverton (i". «., Wulpher's 
town) an ancient mansion which is probably worth examination. 

Briohbtonb Church, dedicated to St. Mary, was thoroughly 
restored, at the expense of the present rector (Rev. E. MacaU), in 
1852. Its chancd. is Early English, the side chapel Perpendi- 
cular. The stained glass window in the tower was the gift of 
the Bishop of Oxford. Remark the piscina in the south aisle, 
the rood staircase, and the recess and bracket for a statuette, on 
the west side of one of the aisle colimms. 

The traveller intent upon reaching CHALE from Brighstone 
may either adopt the high road through Shorwell and Kings- 
ton (ante. Route 2), or follow the cliff path, a longer but more 
picturesque and varied route, by Grange, Barnes, and Atherfield. 
We shall presume that he selects the latter. In that case he 
will first direct his steps, seaward, to Grange Chine, sometimes 
called Jackman's, a rough, gaping, gorse-grown cleft in the 
Wealden cliffs, which is not without a certain savage grandeur 
of its own. Or he may commence his jomney at Chilton 
Chine, about a mile to the west, and nearly opposite the dange- 
rous mass of sandstone called the Bull-faced Rock. Continuing 
our eastward route along the shore, if the tide permits ; other- 
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wise along the cliff — ^we pass the sandstone reef of SmPLEDOE, 
and next arriye at Barnes^ where recent landslips have exposed 
to the curiosity of archsBologists highly interesting traces of a 
Romano-British pottery. Barnes Chine will attract the tourist's . 
attention. At Dutchman's Hole, a cavern into which (it is said) 
a Dutch vessel was once sea-driven, gold coins are occasionally 
discovered at certain turns of the tide. The low red clifGs of the 
Wealden formation continue as far as Cowleaze Chine, when 
we come upon the lower greensand. Both Cowleaze and Shep- 
herd Chines were formed hy one little rivulet which rises near 
Kingston, and formerly fell into the sea at Cowleaze ; but its 
course having been diverted by an eel-loving shepherd, and its 
waters augmented by heavy rains, it wrought a new channel 
through the yielding strata, and created the ravine through which 
it now leaps and foams. These chines, as well as Whale, Ladder, 
and Walpen, are, to our thinking, far more picturesque and 
romantic than that '' lion " of the island, and hackneyed show- 
place, Blaokoano. 

Atherfield it'oiNT, a superstructure of clay on a foundation- 
of rock, is a good locality for the fossil-hunter. It throws out 
far into the sea a ledge of '^ blue slaty day," which forms the 
dangerous Atherfield Race. (Atherfield, from Aderfeldt, the 
veined, or streaked field T) The cliffs here are about 1 50 feet 
iu height. 

Our next point of interest is Whale Chine, 180 feet wide at 
the mouth ; and just beyond it is Ladder Chine, an excavation 
in the black clay clifib which dips deep into the land, and throws 
out, as it were, numerous ramifications. '' The most striking 
peculiarity of its character is the copious exudation of chalybeate 
springs from its sides, which are stained with ochreous tints to a 
very great extent, and their dusky red on the black clay ground 
gives the appearance of a vast extinguished furnace to the deep 
Yiolloyf^'—^Englefield). All these chines originate in the action of 
small streams of waters upon the more pliable strata of the 
Wealden and greensand formations. 

The difib gradually increase in height as we advance, and 
Walpen Chine assumes, therefore, a character of wild sublimity. 
Its aides are broken up into a variety of pictoieeque fonnatioii 
Walpen Cliff is 190 feet above the sea. Inland lies Walpen 
Farm. 

Having thus skirted the dangerous shores of Chale Bat, m 
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amve, after a seven miles' walk, at BLACKOAKa Chine, the great 
** flhow-plaee" and natural wonder of the island, upon which, 
howeyer, those who have traced with us the route from Grange 
Chine wtHIX hardly bestow an unmeasured admiration. Yet it is 
not without its characteristics of wild romance and savage gran- 
deur. Its dull ochreous sides are unrelieved by tree or shrub, 
and constantly echo and re-echo with the roar of the ocean-waters, 
which, in winter storms, often roU irresistibly into their gloomy 
recesses. The neighbouring coast has been the scene of many 
lamentable wrecks, especially of the Clarendon West Indiaman, 
October 11, 1836, when only three lives were saved out of a 
crew of seventeen officers and seamen, and eleven passengers. 
Most of the bodies were recovered and buried in Chale church- 
yard. 

Dr. Montell's description of Blackgang may here be intro- 
duced : — " The cascade falls," he says " in a perpendicular column 
from a ledge of 70 feet high, down the midst of a deep chasm 
formed in dark ferruginous days and sands, and surmounted by 
broken cliffs 400 feet high, and towering above all is the majestic 
escarpment of St. Catherine's Hill, rising to an altitude of between 
BOO and 900 feet The bands of greenish-gray sand and sand- 
stone which alternate with ferruginous clays in this division of 
the greensand system, appear very prominent, owing to the wear- 
ing away of the soft and friable intermediate beds. As the face 
of the sandstone, after long exposure to the atmosphere, separates 
into square blocks, the appearance of the projecting bands of 
stone, which are from 10 to 15 feet thick, is very singular, and 
is not unaptly compared by Sir Henry Englefield to courses of 
masonry, built up at different heights to sustain the mouldering 
cliffis. The thin layer of ironstone grit which is very constantly 
foiuid in this division of the greensand, constituting as it were a 
line of demarcation between the upper arenaceous deposits and 
the lower more argillaceous group, intercepts the water that per- 
colates through the upper porous strata, and projecting in a 
ledge, forms the bed of the stream that falls in a cascade over 
the face of the diff"* 

Near the Chine stands an excellent Hotel, and some good 
lodging-houses may be found in the vicinity. Half a mile inland 
lies CHALE (population, 629) ; its Chuboh, dedicated to St. 
Andrew, standing in an open waste, wind-beaten and weather- 
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worn, and raising a square gray tower, of the Perpendicular order , 
much resembling that of Carisbrook, among the grass-grawn 
graves of many a shipwrecked mariner. It was founded in 1 1 14 
by Hugh de Yemun, and contains a simple piscina and a good 
monument to Major-General Sir Henry Wcnleyy d. 1846. 

Beyond the church, on the right of the Newport road, the 
tourist will not fail to notice Chale Farm, some interesting bits 
of antiquity being wrought up in the more modem building. A 
fine bam, 100 feet by 30, resembles the refectory of an ancient 
abbey. Chale Parsonage is a picturesque house in a pleasur- 
able locality. 



BRANCH ROUTE— CHALE to NEWPORT. 

A road of an agreeable character leads through Chale Street, 
and by way of Stroud Green, to Kingston Down. Crossing 
this greensand ridge it winds through a barren district into the 
Shorwell valley, ascends the hill (Northgourt, on the left) and 
proceeds, '^ under the shadow of melancholy boughs,'* to Bow- 
borough Farm, where a lane (on the left) diverges to the hcaU 
of the ancient British villages of Rowborough and Gallibury. 
Traversing the valley of Bowcomb, we speedily come in sight of 
Carisbrook's gray keep, and turn into the Newport road, enter- 
ing the town by the Mall and Castle Hold. The distance is 
about 10^ miles. 

Another route may be suggested : At Stroud Green the 
tourist should turn to the right, passing North Ground Farm, 
and a walk of about two males will bring him to TjARHMBRB 
Pond, at the foot of Bleak Down. 

[The Fond is a favonrite spot \7ith perseyermg botanists, and the Down also 
affords many interesting specimens. MyriophyUvm aUernifUrnvn and SeUmiadwn 
inundatvm occur in the pond, and its banks are Mnged with IPa2Ue«(ersria Ktdnn^ 
cea, Nardtis stricta, Scripua setaeetis, etc. About the hill-slope, and towards the sum- 
mit, are found Hypericum htimifusumf Viola eaniiMy Jiincus squamous, Moewhia 
ereota, and Sagina 3ubulata.] 

Traversing the Down (which commands some good views of 
Appuldurcombe, the valley of the eastern Yar, Godshill, and 
beacon-crowned St. Catherine's) we reach the Chequers Inn, 
cross Kennerlt Heath, pass through Booklet, where we join 
the Godshill road, and by way of Pidford, Blackwater, and 
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Shibb, proceed to Newport, which we enter at Node Hill — 
distance, 9 miles. 



MAIN ROUTE RESUMED— BLACKGANG to VENTNOR. 

From Blackgang to Niton there are two routes : one crosses 
the southern slope of St. Catherins's Hill, in the direction of 
west to east, the other winds round the steep escarpment of the 
Underdiff, passes the Sand(ock Hotel, and then turning to the 
north-east, plunges abruptly into Niton. The latter is, of course, 
to be adopted by carnages, and, after a visit to St. Catherine's, will 
be chosen by ourselves. Pedestrians may avail themselves of 
either, or even select the cliff-path, which is practicable as far as 
PnoEASTER Cove, and opens up some splendid views of ocean and 
many picturesque bits of coast scenery. 

<^ St. Catherine's Hell, 769 feet above the searlevel, is 
easHy accessible from Blackgang or Niton, and no tourist should 
neglect to avaQ himself of the magnificent prospects of the Island 
which, in clear weather, its lofty crest commands. He will see 
that ^* the neighbouring coast forms part of a great bay, indented 
by smaller ones. The shore is closed in with red sand-cliffs, 
rather low, broken, and jagged ; but away to the west the red 
sand chanires into chalk, and the clif& become very steep, and 
riBe toT^t height, ^ding out agaiuBt the skf when the 
sun shines on them, imtil they almost dazzle the eye ; and at 
ot^er times covering themselves, as it were, with a blueish veil 
of mist, and looking out proudly from behind it . . . Below the 
ridge the ground is very flat for a long way. From the edge of 
the diff it is level for miles, cut up into com-flelds and pastures, 
with a few trees dotting the hedge-rows. We can see as far as 
Newport, and beyond it "; away, indeed, to where the river, which 
has its source dose to us, and is there only a tiny brook, becomes 
quite a broad stream, and deep enough to float vessels" — (Miss 
SewelVs Ursula), The coast of Hampshire is also visible across 
the thin bright line of the Solent, and in the opposite direction 
<' the high lands about Cherbourg are said to be occasionally seen** 
— (Thome), 

Towards the dose of the thirteenth century a Hermitage 
would seem to have been established on this lofty desolate height 
by some pious devotee. At all events, in the Winchester xegister. 
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an entiy notifies that, A.D. 1312, a certain Walter Langstrell 
(heart-weaiy of the world, we fancy) was admitted to it in 
1 323 a chfioitiy was built by Walter de Qodyton, who dedicated 
it to the patron saint of hills and mountains, St Catheiine, and 
provided an endowment for a solitary priest, who was to sing 
masses for the souls of the founder and founder's ancestors, and 
maintain by night a signal-lamp for the guidance of maiinexs 
along this dangerous coast Priest, and masses, and signal were 
swept away by Henry VIIL, but the belfcy tower, 35^ feet high, 
was preserved on account of its yahie as a landmark, and has 
frequently been repaired. Some excavations made in 1757 re- 
vealed the foundations of the chapel and of the priest's celL 

In 1785 the Trinity Board commenced the erection of « 
lighthouse here, but were -forced to discontinue their labouzs ; 
the mists which so frequently dose over the hill rendering it of 
no use in tempestuous weather. *^ Only the stone scattered upon 
the green turf, and a portion of the lower walls remain ; and a 
goosebeny-bush, which grew in the little garden belonging to the 
lighthouse, is the sole mark that any 'care had ever been taken 
to make such a place habitable" — (Mi88 Sewell), 

^' St Catherine's is the western extremity of the south range 
of chalk-downs which is separated by a considerable district of 
greensand from the central chain of hills. This system of chalk- 
downs varies in breadth from half a mile to 3 miles, and extends 
6 miles in a direction E.N Jl. and W.S.W., from St Catherine's 
Hill to Dunnose, its eastern teimination, which is 771 feet high. 
The intermediate parts of this range maintain an elevation of 
from 650 to 800 feet, with the exception of a deep valley on the 
east of St Catherine's, through which the road to Niton passes, 
and another at Steep Hill, called the Shute, or Shoot, above 
Ventnor, traversed by the road to Appuldurcombe and Newport** 
— {ManteK), 

[Following the path along the ridge of the Down in a northerly direction, the 
ridge gradoally narrowing into a speciea of promontory which Juts out boldly into 
the leyel champaign, we come to the AuEZAKDBiAif Pillar ; a colomn placed on 
the brink of the escarpment, and abont 680 feet above the 'sea, by Michael Hoy, a 
Russian merchant, in commemoration of the visit to England, in 1814, of Alexander 
of Russia, and of " many years' happy residence in his dominions." A gentleman, 
Lieut W. H. Dawes, recently affixed a tablet to the southern side of the capital 
'* in memoriam *' of the British officers and soldiers slain in the Crimean War. Thus 
the same pillar now perpetuates the memory of England's ftiendahip with Alexander, 
and her hostility to Nicholas I 

A path through a thick mass of vigorous plantations, which are separated from 
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the Down by a light iron fence, leads to the pictnresqne seat of Thb Hekmitaos 
(T. Hawkins, Esq.X celebrated in Miss Sewell's " Ursula" as Dsnx (see toL 1. pp. 
12-81).l 

We now retrace our steps to the seaward fiace of St. Cathe- 
line'sy but before we commence our descent, must pause to survey 
the wonderful scene unrolled beneatL " On reaching the edge, 
there is a sight which makes a stranger start. Far below lies, 
not the sea, but a broad tract of land, tossed up and down in 
little hills and valleys. It is scattered all over with huge rocks, 
which look as though giaats had thrown them about in their 
play, and it slopes down in a steep descent towards the top of a 
second range of clif^ This range cannot, of course, be discovered 
immediately underneath the upper cliffs, but it can be traced 
towards the west for many miles, forming the outline of Chale 
Bay. It must have been a fierce time on earth when the land 
sank away from the upper cUffs, and the great rocks were hurled 
^own, and the streams, which have now worked their way through 
the lower diffis and formed deep chasms, first began to flow " — 
(Mm Setpell). 

4^ Before commencing his route to Niton, the tourist will 
wish, perhaps, to descend to St. Catherine's Point, and visit the 
Lighthouse, erected there in 1838-40. From water-mark to 
the top of ite lightning conductor is 204 feet ; from the ground, 
121 feet The diameter of the interior is 14 feet, and 152 steps 
lead up to the lantern-room. The lighting apparatus embraces 
250 mirrors, which reflect a steady glowing fliune, visible at a 
distance of 25 miles. From hence the ramble along the shore 
may be extended westward to the savage desolation of Bogken 
End ; or, eastward, to the Royal Victoria Hotel, and the seques- 
tered loveliness of Pugkaster Cove, where Charles II. was com- 
pelled, by stress of weather, to land, July 1, 1675. Some 
antiquaries trace its peculiar name to the Latin '* Portus Castren- 
SIB," and represent it as the favoured harbour of the galleys 
which bore to continental shores the tin extracted from the 
Cornish mines, and stored in the Isle of Wight as in a central 
dep6t (See Adamses " History, Topograjtihyy and Antiquities of 
the Isle of Wightr) 

Let us now commence our journey. We are entering the 
beautiful region of the Undercliff, and at every step shall find 
something to interest and surprise us. It is, however, a region 
so well Imown, has supplied our artists with so many subjects. 
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and receiyed sacli freqnent eulogium from distmgaished pens, 
that it hardly requires desciiptioiL It extends, broadly speakings 
from Blackgang to DuimoBe, a distance of some 7 miles. ^' (Don- 
sisting of a platform varying from half a mile to a quarter of a 
mile in width, bounded on the south by the imdulating bays and 
promontories of the Channel, and on the north by a perpendicular 
waU of gray rocks, which form the buttress to a range of downfl 
of almost mountainous elevation, it is easy to perceive that it 
imites two of the principal constituents of a beautiful landscape. 
But when, besides its guardian lulls and ever-varying ocean, we 
remember the richness of its vegetation, the clearness of its air. 
and the wild seclusion of its innumerable dells, the glowing ex- 
pressions of enthusiastic tourists would seem not much, if at all^ 
beyond the truth" — (Rev, Jafnes White). Lord Jeflfrey speaks of 
it in language equally appreciative. " The cliffe," he writes, " are 
in some places enormously high — from 600 to 700 feet The 
beautiful places are either where they sink deep into bays and 
valleys, opening like a theatre to the sun and the sea, or where 
there has been a terrace of low land formed at their feet, which 
stretches under the shelter of that enormous wall, like a rich 
garden plot all roughened over with masses of rock fallen in 
distant ages, and overshadowed with thickets of myrtle, and roses, 
and gemniums, which all grow wild in great luxuriance and pro- 
fusion." With one more testimony to the singular beauty of the 
Undercliff, our quotations must conclude: — ^*'The ground is 
tossed about in every direction, and huge rocks lie scattered upon 
it But thorns, and chestnuts, and ash trees have sprung up 
amongst them upon the greensward ; ivy has climbed up the 
ledges of the jagged cliffs ; primroses cluster upon the banks ; 
cowslips glitter on the turf ; and masses of hyacinths may be seen 
in glades, half hidden by the foliage of the thick trees, and 
through which the jutting masses of gray rock peep out upon ihe 
open sea, sparkling with silver and blue some hundreds of feet 
beneath them. A lovely scene it is ! There is a verse spoken 
of a very different country, which often comes to my mind when 
I think of it : — ^ It is a land which the Lord thy €bd careth for. 
The eyes of the Lord thy God are always upon it, from the be^ 
ginning of the year even unto the end of the year.* Sometimes 
it has even seemed to me that heaven itself can scarcely be more 
beautiful"— (i/M« SeweU). 

The question which the tourist will naturally put, How wu 
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the Uiiderolif formed F is easily answered. Its strata are arranged 
in the following order : — chalk marl, chalk, green sandstone, blue 
marl, and red ferruginous sand. The blue marl is quickly acted 
upon by landsprings, and subsides into a soft yielding mud, 
locally called " blue slipper," which oozes out, and consequently 
deprives the upper strata of their support This inner action of 
the landsprings has, at the same time, been assisted by the 
operations of the sea, which have beaten out the ferruginous sand, 
and thus, the chalk and sandstone having been violently dis- 
rupted, the Underdiff has originated in the new formations. This 
great change must have occurred at a very distant period, and 
before the commencement of historic record ; but several land- 
slips in the present century have plainly exhibited the secret 
agencies at work in this peculiar district A fearful fiedl occurred 
in February 1799, when a farm near Niton, called Htlands, 
and about 100 acres of land, were rent to pieces at one sudden 
catastrophe. At East End, in 1810, 30 acres were uptom in a 
dmilar manner, and 50 acres in 1818 ; but there is no reason 
to apprehend any further disturbance of a serious character. 

Our road runs in the shadow of '^ the eternal cliffs" for a con- 
siderable distance. But first we reach the pleasant villakin of 
Mount Cleeves, and then our admiration is excited by the Royal 
Bandrock Hotel, which looks as little like an hotel as may well 
be imagined, and stands in the most picturesque grounds that 
ever an hotel was located in. It is at some distance &om, and 
at some height (258 feet) above the sea, near the aluminous 
chalybeate spring, no longer in use, which Mr. Waterworth, a 
clever Newport surgeon, discovered in 1807. 

We now turn our fsices to the north-east, and passing on our 
left the terraced gardens of West Cliff (Captain Kerr), soon find 
ourselves in NITON (population, 684. Inn: White Lion. There 
is also a neat wayside inn at Buddle, between Mount Cleeves 
and the Victoria Hotel), commonly called Cbab Niton, in honour 
of the crustaceous ground on the neighbouring shore, and to dis- 
tinguish it from K-nighton, a ruined manor-house near New- 
church. This tranquil, neat, and pretty village — ^it emphatically 
deserves the three adjectives we have selected — ^is situated at the 
head of a valley which breaks through the great southern range 
of chalk hills, and opens out upon the sea at Wreeth Bat. The 
Chubch, dedicated to St John, stands at the base of St Cathe- 
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line's Down, near the meeting point of two roads— K>ne ascending 
the eastern slope of the down to its beacon-crowned summit, the 
other skirting the southern face, and joining the Chale road at 
Blackgang. The general character of tiie building is Early Deco- 
rated. Remark its piscina, and Flaxman's medallion monument 
(with bas-reliefs by Biou) to the late Mr. Arnold of Mirables. 

Niton was one of the six churches with which William Fitz- 
Osbert endowed his abbey of Lire in Normandy. Charles L at 
the instance of Queen Henrietta, conferred it upon Queen's Col> 
lege, Oxford. 

BRANCH ROUTE— NTTON to NEWCHURCH. 

Niton will be found a convenient resting-place by the tourist 
who desires to explore the southern district of the island, and a 
score of agreeable rambles might easily be pointed out for his 
advantage. But as we have abeady sketched the country through 
which those rambles would mainly be extended, we shall now 
confine ourselves to a brief indication of the road from Niton to 
Newchuroh, whence the tourist, if he so pleases, may continiiB 
his explorations as far as RYDE or NEWPORT. 

A lane from Niton leads in a north-easterly direction across 
the fields (where rises the tiny stream of the Eastern Yar) to 
WHITWELL (population, 637), whose Church, with its low 
square tower and two separate chaples,— one, built by De Estur 
of Gatcombe, dedicated to St Rhadegund, and devoted to the 
ministrations on certain occasions of the rector of Gatcombe, the 
other dedicated to the Virgin, and devoted to the uses of the 
WhitweU parishioners — ^will interest the inquiring visitor. Both 
chapels present in the main Early English characteristics. The 
pulpit and reading desk date from James L 



A steep and somewhat dangerous road, called Whit* 
WELL Shuts (thute, a locaHsm), said to have been constructed by 
one of the Worsley family, and more practicable to the foo^ 
traveller than the equestrian, descends the sloping undulating 
down to ST. LAWRENCE (see post). It opens up some fine and 
imexpected views at various points. 

Following the main road through Whitwell we reach in duie 
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time South Fobd Mill, and turning aside from the Yar, speed 
on to Lower Stenburt. A little beyond this farmstead there 
is a taming to the right which we adopt as far as Sheepwash, 
where we turn to the left, and keep due north to GODSHILL 
(see Boute 2). Then we set our faces eastward as far as Sand^ 
FORD, where we again turn to the left (@r the road to the right 
leads by way of Appuldurcombe and Wroxall to VENTNOR), 
and cross a countryside which is occasionally picturesque, and 
always open and breezy, into NEWCHURCH (population of 
parish, which includes Ryde and Ventnor, 11,459), a tolerably 
large village straggling along the high road to Ryde. The 
Church, dedicated to All Saints, a plain and exceedingly taste- 
less structure, with an Early English chancel, and Early Deco- 
rated arches se{>arating the nave from the aisles, stands on the 
very brink of an abrupt red sand bluff, and thence acquires a 
prominency and an importance its architectural character would 
not insure it. The main road here descends a steep declivity 
through lofty and well-wooded banks, crosses the Yar at Lang 
Bridge, winds through the vale of Knighton — ^where some gray 
fragments mark the site of a once celebrated manorial mansion — 
and climbing Ashey Down (always to be distinguished by its 
signal staff), runs across meadow and cornfield, over rivulet and 
through leafy coppice, to Ryde. 



MAIN ROUTE JtESUMED— NITON to VENTNOR. 

From Niton let us now direct our steps to the Sandrock 
Hotel, and there resume our rambles in the Underclif^ As we 
move forward we pass, on our left, the charming grounds and pic- 
turesque cottage of PucKASTER (Lieutenant-Qeneral Tucker) ; and 
the richly-blossomed terraces of The Orchard (Sir Henry P. 
Gordon) ; and, on the left, Beauchamp, always abounding in 
flowers — ^in the wildling daughters of Earth, and those rare 
exotics which are bom of Art and Nature. Soon we arrive at 
Mtrat^t^hjr (J. Coape, Esq.), which, if it takes its name (as is 
said) from Mtrabtlis, or Mirabel, well deserves the eulogistic 
aj^Uation, as much on account of the beauty of its verdurous 
slopes and rocky terraces, as the wonderful extent and variety of 
the prospects it commands. A mile or so further, and still in 
the shadow of a lofty wall or diff, lies, on the right, Old Park 
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(Sir J. Cheape), sequestered in the bosom of rich leafy groves ; 
and now we pass through the little picturesque hamlet of Wrongs ; 
and, turning aside but a little, penetrate the projected town of 
WooLVERTON, whose "lines" will be laid in such "pleasant 
places," that verily it must become a formidable rival to Ventnor. 
At WooLVERTON, the ivy-shrouded ruins of its Early English 
Chapel (for, despite of the assertion of a recent writer, we must 
still accredit them with an ecclesiastical, and not a domestic cha- 
racter) will attract the tourist's attention, and call his sketch-book 
and pencils into requisition. We now turn to the right, and 
ascend by a somewhat difficult road to ST. LAWRENCE (popular 
tion, 1 1 1), fjEonous for its small Church, its crystal Well, and 
the eminent beauty of its position. The late Earl of Yarborougji 
enlarged the chancel by 10 feet, and added a new porch and bell- 
turret The dimensions of this little building, this miniature 
sanctuary, where you wiU feel more completely " face to face with 
the Almighty than under roofs of lofty dimness, or looking through 
the perspective of far-receding arches," are 30 feet length, 6 feet 
height (to the eaves), and 1 2 feet breadth. 

We now adopt the old i-oad to Ventnor, in preference to 
the new, on account of its romantic character, and because it 
takes UB past the Marine Villa (Earl of Yarborough), built by 
Sir Richard Worsley, the historian of th^ island, who made here 
an unsuccessful attempt to plant a vineyard, and St. Lawrence's 
Well,, a spring of the freshest and purest crystal, enshrined in 
a little Gothic archway, erected by the late Lord Yarborough. 
The tree-masses of Pelham Woods, and the lodge and grounds of 
the Hon. Mrs. Pelham's cottage, must not detain us. Here is 
Steephill Castle (John Hambrough, Esq.), the finest "seat" 
in the island, as far as regards its adjuncts of grove and gaxden, 
and the wonderful attractiveness of its situation. Its battlements, 
and {>arapets, and embrasures, and towers, have a picturesque 
appearance, especially when seen at a distance, reposing, as it 
were, in tiie depth of a luxuriant wood. The building was 
erected from Sanderson's designs in 1835, on the site of a small 
villa built by the Right Hon. Hans Stanley (afterwards Lord 
Bolton), when governor of the island. 

Another mile — a pleasant mile, for we trudge imder a 
canopy of leafy boughs, which screens us from "the rage of 
sunmier " — ^and we enter the curiously irregular streets of 
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TENTNOE. 

[Poptilatloii, 8600. HdUHt: The Boyal, the Marine, the Esplanade. Inm: Crab 
and Lobster, and the Globe. Ewm .i^ento— Messrs. G. Bull, Spary, and Wicker. 

gar Conveyances to Sandown, Shanklin, and Byde ; to Qodshill and Newport ; 
and, during the summer months, to Blackgang.] 

" Ventnor," says Mr. Thome, •* lias been most affected by the 
popularity of the Undercliff^ Forty years ago it contained about 
half a dozen humble cottages, and until the publication of Sir 
James Clark's work,^ its few inhabitants were nearly all fisheimen. 
It was one of the most picturesque spots along the coast. The 
platform was broken into several uneven terraces. The huge hills 
towered up aloft. Down to the broad smooth beach the ground 
ran in smooth slopes, mingled with abrupt banks of rock, along 
which a brawling rivulet careered gaily towards the sea, and the 
few fishermen's huts gave a piquant rustic liveliness to all besides. 
The climate seemed most favourable, and the neighbourhood 
most agreeable, to the invalid. In the open gardens of the 
cottages, myrtles and other tender plants flourished abundantly, 
and without need of protection even in winter ; snow hardly ever 
lies on the ground ; sunny and sheltered walks abound, and the 
beach is excellent for bathing. Yentnor at once caught the 
attention of the crowd of visitors ; and it was one of the first 
places to provide them suitable accommodation. In the tiny 
fishing-hamlet soon sprang up hotels, and boarding-houses, and 
shops, and a church, and Yentnor became the capital of the 
Undercliff. Invalids came here for a winter retreat, as well as 
a summer vkit. Speculation was stimulated. And now, as 
Fuller has it, ' the plague of building' lighted on it, and it spread 
until every possible spot was planted with some staring building, 
or row of buildings. The variety of odd forms is most edifying. 
We have hotels, churches, shops, cottages, and villas, in every 
conceivable style and every outrageous shape. Strawberry Hill 
Gothic, Seaside Swiss, and Carpenter's Palazzo, each has its repre- 
sentatives ; and, as Spenser says — 

' each one 
Of Biindry shape, yet all ill-favoured.* " 

The Chijboh, dedicated to St Catherine, was built in 1836-7, 
at the expense of J. Hamborough, Esq., of Steephill Castle, and 

* *' On tbe Influence of Climate in the Prevention and Cure of Disease." 

3l 
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from the designs of Mr. Ebbels. A new Church, dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity, and designed (Early Decorated) by Mr. Giles, 
is in course of erection at the lower end of the town. The 
National Schools, in Albert Street, designed by Mr. Tamer 
of Southampton, are graceful and well proportioned- The best 
of the Denominational Cliapels is that appropriated to the Inde- 
pendents, erected in 1854. 

The Esplanade was constructed in 1848, and affords an 
agreeable promenade. There are some good houses in the singu- 
larly shaped hollow known as the Cove. The ** Ventnor 
Diamonds" (bits of transparent quartz), agates, and specimens of 
chalcedony, and choamites, are foimd on the beach below. 

At Hillside, Ventnor, resided (and died) John Sterling, im- 
mortalized by the biographies of Carlyle and Archdeacon Hare. 
He was buried in Bonchurch old churchyard. Among the 
celebrities of Ventnor and Bonchurch are the Rev. James White, 
the dramatist and historian ; Edmimd Peel, the poet of '' the 
Fair Island ;" the Bev. E. Venables, who has ably illustrated the 
topography of the Wight ; Dr. Martin, author of an interesting 
book on " the Undercliff ;** Sir Lawrence Peel, the Indian Chief- 
Justice, and brother of the late Sir Robert ; and Miss Sewell, to 
whom the reading world is indebted for "Amy Herbert," "Ivors," 
and " Ursula." 

[We have no space to enumerate thedelightftQ Exoubsions which the neighbour- 
hood of Ventnor will suggest to the persevering. But let the tourist, by all means, 
essay the routes to APPULDURCOMBE and GODSHILL, by way of Steven's 
Bush and Wboxall ; to BTDE, viaLnoooMBX, SAakklik, SAKDOW?!r, and Bbadino ; 
to NEWPORT, via Qodshill, Booklet, Blaokwateb, and Shide ; along the eliff 
to ST. LAWBENCE ; across the Downs to WHITWELL ; through the LA]n)6Lii>, 
and along the shore, to LUCCOMBE and SHANKLTN ; " over the hills " to COOK'S 
CASTLE, and the rare rich scenery of APSE. From Vsntvok to Godbhill, and 
from Ventnor to Newohubch, are, however, Branch routes which wo caimot omit 
to particularize.] 

BRANCH ROUTE— VENTNOR to GODSHILL. 

A steep, heart-breaking road climbs up the hill to Stevest's 
Bush Turnpike, but the view from the summit — ^^goigeous in its 
contrast of colours, magnificent in its extent and variety — will 
amply repay the traveller for the labour of the ascent The road 
then dips down into a picturesque' hollow, which in spring is re- 
dolent of fragrance, and bright with many-coloured blossoms, and 
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runs between the slopes of Rew Down and St. Boniface Down (780 
feet) to Wroxall Cross. From this attractive little hamlet we 
mount the hill to Cleveland Wood, and once more descending, 
plnnge into At^PULDURcoMBE Street, opposite the pleasant 
grounds of Appuldurcombe. 

APPULDURCOMBE — apuldre-comhe, the apple-tree hollow- 



is now leased as an Hotel, under the jurisdiction of a Limited 
Liability " Joint-Stock** Corporation. The manor was bestowed 
by Isabella de Fortibus, Lady of the Island, upon the Benedictine 
Abbey of Montesbourg (in Coutances — founded by Richard de 
Redvers, 1090), which established here a cell of a prior and two 
monks, removed by Edward III. to Salisbury. At the dissolution 
of religious houses these lands fell to the share of the Captain of 
the Island, Sir James Worsley, whose son, Richard, in the noble 
mansion which he erected here, entertained his burly sovereign 
Henry VIH., and that sovereign's ill-fated minister, the able and 
unprincipled Thomas Cromwell (a.d. 1539). The house (now 
converted to ignoble uses) was commenced by Sir Robert Worsley 
in 1710, and finished by Sir Richard, half a century later. Sir 
Richard enshrined here a magnificent collection of antiques, 
statuary, and pictures, which has been removed by his represen- 
tative, the present Earl of ITarborough, to his seat in Lincolnshire. 
The House is built of Portland stone, and consists of a centre 
with two projecting wings, in the Corinthian style, imposing but 
sombre. The Park was laid out by " Capability Brown.*' The 
ground rises nobly in the rear of the mansion, and exhibits a fine 
mass of deep dense woods. On the crest of the hill stands the 
Worsley Obelisk, of Cornish granite, dedicated by Sir Richard 
Worsley, in 1774, to his ancestor Sir Robert. It suffered from 
lightning in 1831, and is now some few feet short of its original 
dimensions, 70 feet 

From Appuldurcombe we make our way by Redhill Lake 
— a delightful spot on a summer afternoon — to Sakdford, a 
picturesque gathering of quaint cottages ; and, turning to the left, 
strike quickly into GODSHILL (see Route 2). The return to 
Vbntnor may be made by Sandford and French Mill (so called 
from the French monks at Appuldurcombe — Rev, E, Venahles) to 
Whetely Bank ; and thence, by Cook*s Castle — a mimic ruin 
which overlooks an extensive prospect — across Shanklin and 
Bomiface Downs into Ventnor. 
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BRANCH ROUTE— VENTNOR to l^EWCHURCH. 

This route follows the high road to Ryde as far as Shaneun , 
where the tourist must turn to the leffc^ and by way of Apsb 
Castle and Apse Heath, penetrate to Pbincelet Shutb, and 
thence, through Winford, into NEWCHURCH, 8 miles. Apse 
Castle is a locality of high interest, which has been graphically 
described by the late Dr. Bromfield, in the Phytohgist, as " a 
thick wooded eminence, about one mile west-north-west of 
Shanklin, commanding a fine view, and flanked on one side by a 
deep ravine, along whose bottom winds a dear but shallow brook, 
overhung by precipitous banks covered with trees and shrubs, 
the natural growth of the place. A more delightful scene can 
hardly be imagined than is offered by this fresh and verdant 
spot, when, on some radiant morning in April or May, we tread 
the solitary mazes of Apse Castle, a blooming wilderness of prim- 
roses, wood-anemones, hyacinths, violets, and a hundred other 
lovely and fragrant things, overtopped by the taller and purple- 
stained wood-spurge, early purple orchis, and the pointed hoods 
of the spotted leav^ wake-robin ; the daisy besprinkled track 
leading us upward, skirted by mossy fern-dad banks on one 
hand, and by shelving thicket on the other, profusely over- 
shadowed by ivy-arched oak and ash, the graceful birch, and 
varnished holly." 



For NEWCHURCH, see p. 879. From Newchurch, 
across Ashey Down, to Ryde, is about 6 miles. 

BOXJTE IV.— VENTNOE to BTDE. 

[Bonchnrch, 1 m. ; Lncoombe, 1 m. ; Shanklin, 1} m. ; Sandovn, 2| m. ; BnUBng, 
2 m. ; Byde, 4 m.] 

" The quiet homes 

And hallow*d birth-spots of the English race, 

Scattered at will beneath the crag's rude face, 

While springs gash round, and near the ocean foams, 

What finds he like to these afar who roams?" 

John Steblino. 

There are three roads leading from Ventnor into Bonchurch, of 
which the Madeira is the most attractive, affording a noble idea 
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of the grand beauty of St. Boniface Dowk, 780 feet^ and some 
picturesque glimpses of enchanting scenery. 

The tourist, if his step is firm and his head not easily dizzied, 
may climb the steep ascent of St. Bonifaoe to the Wishing 
Well. According to an old tradition, if you reach that crystal 
spring without, like Orpheus, once casting a backward glance, the 
wish to which you give utterance while drinking of its waters 
will receive a speedy fulfilment. Ships, as they sailed along this 
part of the coast, were wont to lower their topsails in honour of 
St. BonifjEU^ At the foot of the down a square plot of glebe-land 
(attached to the rectory of Bonchurch) is known as The Bishop's 
AcBE. It is said that, '^ once upon a time," a certain bishop, when 
riding across the Downs in a dense fog, suddenly found himself 
and his horse on the brink of this tremendous decUvily, and 
flinging his reins on the horse's neck, resigned himself to his fate, 
vowing, that if he reached the bottom in safety he would give an 
acre of ground to the church of blessed St. Boniface. The saint, 
we presume, was bribed by the vow, for the bkhop did not break 
his neak, and the acre still belongs to the priests of Bonchurch. 

BONCHURCH (population, 523. Hotel: Ribband's) abounds 
in the most delightful scenery and most enchanting walks. It is 
a combination of wood and water, of rock and dell, of lawny 
slopes and blossoming gardens, of Italian skies and sunny seas, 
witih, over all, the majestic shadow of lofty downs, upon which 
the dullest eye cannot gaze imsatisfied. Its climate enjoys so 
much genial warmth that the myrtle and the fuchsia, the verbena 
and the clianthus, grow in the open air, stalwart and vigorous, 
and demand from the gardener but little attention. In all sorts 
of odd nooks, either reposing against the mighty wall of the XJnder- 
cliff, or hiding away in leafy hollows, are perched its picturesque 
cottages and handsome villas. At East Dene (Etear-Admiral 
Swinburne) ; at the Maples (Dr. Leeson) ; at Woodltnch (Sir 
Lawrence Peel) ; at Under Mount (Sir J. Pringle) ; at Mount- 
field (Rev. J. Willey) ; and at Upper Mount (Rev. J. White), 
art has been summoned to assist and develop nature. 

The Pulpit Rock, a projecting mass of sandstone, surmounted 
by a rural cross, is a conspicuous object in any comprehensive 
survey of Bonchurch. 

The new Church, designed by Ferrey, mezits attention from 
its correct imitation of the Norman style and the beauty of the 
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garth in which it stands. It was built in 1847-8, and con- 
sists of a nave, chancel, and north transept. The Font is in- 
scribed to the memory of the Rev. WiUiam Adams, the author of 
several beautiful Sacred Allegories, who died at Bonchurch in 
1848. The stained glass in the east window is by Wailes. 

Turning to the left we descend to the Old Church, a pic- 
turesque, leaf-shrouded Norman building, founded about 1070. 
Remark the chancel-arch and the south doorway. Some traces 
of a rude fresco were discovered on the north wall in 1849. In 
the quiet churchyard, within hearing of the restless sea, and in 
the shadow of many^n ancient elm, lie the Bev. William Adamg, 
his tomb distinguished by a cross of iron, in allusion to his 
pathetic volume " The Shadow of the Cross ;" and John Sterling, 
the great but imperfect genius, commemorated by Carlyle and 
Archdeacon Hare.* 

The sweet sequestered cove below the church is known as 
Monk's Bay, and is said to have been the favourite landing-place 
of the monks of lire, when they came to preach their faith at 
Bonchurch. It was here (according to Sir J. Oglander and Mr. 
y enables) that, in 1545, a detachment of soldiers was landed 
from D'Ajinebaufs fleet, while similar efforts were made at Sea 
View, and near Bembridge. The Frenchmen, at each point, were 
compelled to retire with heavy loss. (See Mr. Fr(md^9 graphic 
narrative in the 4th voL (pp. 423-7) of his ** History of Eng- 
land.**) 

Ascending the steep Shute at the extreme end of Bonchurch, 
we turn into the wild romantic scenery of " the Landslip," and 
make our way through its masses of gray rock and its murmur- 
ous copses to LucGOMBB Chine, from whence we may continue 
our w^ to Shanklin along the cliff, or descending the chine, 
speed merrily along the firm and sandy beach. Luccombe Farm 
lies about half a mile inland, at the foot of Shankun Down (771 
feet). The Chine is a deep fissure in the ferruginous sandstone 
caused by the constant action of a small rivulet ; one side is utterly 
bare and nude, the other is clothed with masses of hanging foliage. 
From the shore its aspect is very fine. 

The glorious view of the white cliffs of the Culvers, of the 

* Admiral Sir Thomas Hopson, the hero of Vigo Bay in 1702, was 
bom at Bonchurch, of parents " of low degree.** He ran away to sea 
from the tailor at Niton to whom he had been apprenticed. 
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rolling crests of the verdurous Downs, of the sweet copses of 
Shanklin, and the lovely bay of Sandown, which, as the traveller 
presses along the cliff from Luccombe, bursts at once upon his en- 
raptured gaze, is a thing not to be easily forgotten. Nor will he be 
less enchanted when he descends into SHANKLIN itself (popula- 
tion, 365. Hotels : Daish*s and Hollier*s). " The village," writes 
an eminent hand, '^ is very small and scattery, all mixed up with 
trees, and lying among sweet airy falls and swells of grounds 
which finally rise up behind the breezy downs 800 feet high, and 
sink down in front to the edge of the varying cliflfe which over- 
hang a pretty beach of fine sand, and are approachable by a very 
striking wooded ravine which they call the Chine " — {L<yrd Jeffrey). 
0£ course the Chine is the great " lion" of Shanklin,* — indeed, of 
the whole island, and very beautiful and " romancy" it is, though 
now, from frequent '' trimming" and " embellishment," it has lost 
much of its early picturesque character. The clifi*, where the 
stream enters the chine which its agency produced, is about 230 
feet high, and the chasm is here about 300 feet in width. The 
sides are steep and richly clothed with underwood. It descends to 
the shore in a series of curvatures, and contracts as it descends, ter- 
minating in an extremely narrow fissure, where the stream which 
has produced the whole, falls about 30 feet *' The sides of the 
gloomy hollow in which it falls are of the blackish indurated clay, 
of which the greater part of the soil hereabouts is composed, 
and the damp of the water has covered most of it with shining 
green lichens and mosses of various shades" — (Sir H, EngUjield). 
Beyond the Chine the cliffs, extending westward, consist of an 
alternating series of days and sands. The upper part is greenish- 
white sand, resting on a bed of dark-blue clay ; the lower of 
ferruginous sands, with concretionary layers of green sand full of 
fossil terebratulce, 

Shanklin Church, dedicated to St John the Baptist, stands 
on a slight ascent bordered by trees, and dates from the reign of 
Edward ILL It retains, however, little of its ancient character, 
and has been much disfigured by ill-devised additions. 

* Keats, the poet, was at Shanklin in 1819, and wrote there his fine 
poem of ** Lamia." Lord Jeffrey was a visitor in 1846, — ^the year before 
bis death. 
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BRANCH BOUTE--SHANKLIN to NEWCHURCH. 

The first point on our road is the old farm-stead of Lan- 
GUABD, from whence we proceed to Merbt or Chebrtgabden, 
and turning to the left, cross the hill to CheYerton. The road 
then skirts the fir-fdnged Apse Heath, and runs forward to 
Abbeton, but for ourselves we shall take, at Apse Heath, 
the right-hand turning, and push through the pleasant open 
glades of the ancient forest of Bobdwood, a forest now, in name 
only, though it once abounded with red and fallow deer, and 
often rang with the shrill echoes of the huntsman's hom« A small 
mound, on the right, is called Queen Boweb, and was the spot, 
it is said, where Isabella de Fortibus, the good and great Lady of 
the Island, was wont to station herself, and watch the chase in the 
surrounding woodlands. The view firom this point is extensive 
and beautiful. 

A steep picturesque lane, on the left, leads up Skinner^s Hill 
to Newcjhubch (see p. 879). 

[Many delightful Exoubsions may be made from Shanklin,— specially 8o> to the 
groves of Ajcxrica, to the old manor-house of Afsx, to Luoookbx Chim£, across 
Bhanklin and St Boniface Downs to Vxntnob, to CkMK's Gastlb and Appuldvb- 
ooMBs ; or, by way of Whetely Bank and Bandford, to Godshxll.] 



MAIN ROUTE RESUMED— SHANKLIN to BEADING. 

As pleasant a summer day's walk as pedestrian could desire 
is afforded by the 4 miles between Shanklin and Brading. De- 
lightful glimpses of the blue waters nestling in Sandown Bay, of 
the glittering headland of the Culver and the green crest of Bem- 
bridge Down, of the rich interchange of meadow, cornfield, and 
woodlsmd which lies between the two great ranges of chalk- 
hills, are constantly afforded, and sometimes through the fanciful 
framework of over-^arching foliage — like a landscape set in a ring 
of gleaming emerald. At the Stag Ini7 diverges the Arreton road, 
passing Chevebton, the Cottage of the '* Dairyman^s Daugh- 
ter," and HoBBiNGFOBD, and just beyond a bye-lane turns aside 
to cross Blackpan Common, and ascend by way of Alvebstok 
and EiHGHTON to Abhet Down. Continuing in the main road, 
however, we pass through Lake (note its Jacobean farm-house). 
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ascend an abrupt acclivity of the sandstone, and enter SAN- 
DOWN (population, 1030. Hotels: Hale's, Star and Garter, and 
Bang's Head. Boitse Affents : Messrs. Hear, and Higgs), with the 
Barracks on our left hand. Taming to the right, we find our- 
selves in the principal street, which winds down the hill to the 
low shore of Sandown Bat, and then strikes inland ; — ^the Ryde 
road, taking it up, now crosses the meadows of the Eastern Yar, 
and climbs up the ascent where Brading rests in its curious 
combination of the old world and the new. 

Sandown Church, an excellent Early English building, 
erected in 1846 from the designs of a Mr. Woodman, and at a 
cost of ^2600, raises its tall spire on the left of the road, and 
at a short distance from it. Close at hand are the admirable 
Schools, recently erected through the energetic exertions of some 
of the principal inhabitants. 

Wilkes, the demagogue, was a resident at Sandown from 
1788 to 1797, the year of his death. His " villakin" occupied 
the site of Botal Heath Cottaoe. 

The Fort (about to be swept away, and four stronger bat- 
teries erected, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
National Defences Commission) was built by Lord Conway, 
governor of the island, in 1632, — ^the old quadrangular block- 
house, erected by Henry VUL, having been destroyed by the 
encroachments of the sea. The present fort is in danger from the 
same cause. It is quadrangular in plan, with a bastion at each 
angle, and a wet moat. A very smaU garrison is maintained here. 

^^ The Culver Cliits, Bembridgb Down, and Yaver- 
LAND, may well be visited from Sandown, and the tourist should 
certainly make this detour if his time will permit The path 
turns off beyond the Fort, and climbs the acclivity of Bembridge 
Down, 355 feet, to the obelisk erected in memory of the late 
Earl of Yarborough. The prospect unrolled around is full of 
changes of colour and form, and comprehends the greater portion 
of the East of the Wight, with St. Helen's roads and Spithead to 
the north-west, the peninsula of Bembridge to the north-east, 
and Sandown Bay, with the sweep of cliffs to Shanklin and 
Dunnose Point, southward. From the Down we may descend to 
the Culver Cliff (from culfre, a pigeon), and by a somewhat 
difficult path to the fossiliferous locality of Whitbclipp Bay, — a 
locality of intense interest to the geological student. The circuit 
of the peninsula may then be made to Bembridge, a charmingly 
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situated little hamlet, on the eafltem bank of Beading HABBOUBy 
with a neat new churchy a ferry across to St Helen's, a variety of 
pleasant prospects, and a peculiarly healthy air. 

YAVERLAND (population, 78) lies on the southern slope of 
Bembridge Down ; its ancient Norman Chubch (remark the 
chancel-arch and south doorway) standing upon an elm-girdled 
mound, with a fine old Jacobean Manor-House (a.d. 1620) in 
its rear. The latter is a building of much interest, and contains 
some curious carvings. 

A steep lane descends through a bold cutting in the sandstone 
to Yarbridoe {Inn : The Anglei^s Amis), where the river broadens 
into a picturesque pool, and joins the Brading road. 

From Yar Bridge— a favourite resort of the piscatorial tribe 
—our road winds up the hill to " Ye Kyng's Towne of Bradynge*' 
— ABRADING (population, 3046, including Bembridge and San- 
down. /Tin ; The Bugle), which was once represented in Parlia- 
ment, and still boasts of two bailiffs, two justices, two constables, 
and a hayward, though it has neither trade nor manufactures to 
support its dignity. Descending the hilly street, the tourist will 
notice, in a small open area on the left, the BuLL-Emo, to which 
were bound the unfortunate beasts tortured for the amusement of 
our enlightened forefathers. The Town Hall, a small structure 
of wood supported upon brick arches, stands at the comer of the 
lane leading up to the Church, nearly opposite the shed which 
encloses one of the Brass Guns made, in 1 549, at the expense of 
the different parishes of the island to enable them to repulse the 
marauding French. In the market-place (under the Town Hall) 
stands an antiquated pair of stocks. 

The Church, of high interest, is dedicated to St Mary, and 
is mainly Transition-Norman in character, with a few fra^ents 
of an earlier building. The tower, a stately pile, is Early Englislk 
In the interior is a fine incised slab of Flemish work, adorned 
with figures of the Virgin, the child Jesus, and the Twelve 
Apostles, and an effigy, in full armour, of Sir John CheromUf d. 
1441, constable of Portchester Castle. In the Colander Chapel 
(at the east end of the south aisle) remark the wooden effigy of a 
knight in armour. Sir William Oglander, d. 1608, and a similar 
effigy to Sir John Offlander, d. 1655, a loyal cavalier, whose 
Diary in MS. contains some curious pictures of the condition of 
the island during the Civil Wars. 
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In the cIitircIiyaTd some epitaphs of unusual merit will be 
found : especially Mrs. Steele's lines " Forgive, blest shade, the 
tributary tear/* set to music by Dr. Calcott ; and the Rev. Leigh 
Richmond's tribute to " Jane, the Young Cottager." Leigh Rich- 
mond was curate of Brading and Yaverland &om 1797 to 1805. 

Below Brading the Eastern Yar or " Main River** (as it is 
sometimes called) flows into the ample tidal lake known as 
BBADixa Harboub. From the high ground about Brading this 
expanse of waters (about 800 acres) presents, at favourable times 
of the tide, a beautiful spectacle. Attempts have been unsuccess- 
fully made to reclaim som« portion of the level which, at high 
water, the sea so completely (pvers, and Sir Hugh Middleton, the 
"New River** knight, brought, on one occasion, his engineering 
skill to bear upon the enterprize. The mouth of the Habbour 
is closed in by the shelving sides of Bembridge Point, south-east, 
and St Helen's Spit, north-west The botanist will find ample 
employment in the latter locality, to which access may be readily 
obtained, either from Brading or St Helen's. 

From the Ryde road, as we emerge from Bradiug, glimpses 
are enjoyed of the oak-groves of NunweU, the seat, since the 
Conquest, of the old Norman family of Oglander. The house is 
picturesquely situated at the foot of Brading Down. 



A mile beyond, and a road diverges (on the right) to 
ST. HELEN'S (population, 1948), the only island-village grouped, 
in good old English fBushion, around a pleasant green. The 
Church, which formerly stood on the sea-shore, near the Spit, 
was destroyed by the encroaching waves ; but its tower, preserved 
and repaired at the cost of government, still serves as an important 
landmark. A new Church was erected in 1719, on the road 
to Sea View ; a plain, insignificant building in a lonely and 
retired situation. 

The main road now passes through Whitefield Wood (a 
pleasant lane, on the right, descends through Barnsley to SEA 
yiEW and SPRING VALE), and across an agreeable open 
country, to ST. JOHN'S, a suburb of Ryde, with a good Early 
English Church, erected in 1843, after the designs of Mr. 
Thomas Hellyer. St. John's, a seat belonging to Sir John 
Simeon, of Swainstone, was built by General Lord Amherst ; its 
attractive grounds were laid out by Bepton, the landscape- 
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gardener. Descending St. John's Hill — observe, on the left, 
St. John's Park, a new settlement of trim smart viUas — we cross 
the DuvBR, or Dover, formerly a waste tract, where the bodies 
of the ill-fated victims lost in the Bot/al George were interred, 
but now traversed by rows of excellent houses. Along the 
Esplanade— -observe the iron pier projected by the Ryde and 
Stoke*s Bay Steam Ferry Company — ^we proceed to the Pier, 
from whence, satisfied with our explorations of the island, we may 
speed to '^ &esh scenes and pastures new.'' 

[Before taking leave of the island we must, however, briefly indicate an excursion 
trom. Ryde to ST. HELEN'S. Keeping along be searWall.we pass Appley Woods 
and Applet (J. Hyde, Esq.), formerly the alK>de of a wealthy smuggler, one David 
Bryoe— above whose trees rises the picturesque structure of Applet Towebs (G. 
Toong, Esq.). Next, the narrow path skirts the grounds of St. Clabb (Col. V. 
Harcourt), a castellated mansion of some pretensions, and widens into a passable 
road at the sea-side lodging-house hamlet of Spbino Vale. Grossing the salterns, 
we turn into SEA VIEW» where an Early English church, small but excellently 
appointed, has recently been erected trom Mr. T. Hellyer's designs. At Sea View 
the French, in 1540, made an unsuccessful attempt to invade the island. 

We may cross the sands of Fbxobt Bat, so named from a Cluniac house, founded 
about 1160, whose site is partly occupied by a modem mansion, erected by Chief- 
Justioe Grose, and reach the ruined beacon-tower of old St. Helen's Ohureh. 
Traversing the Spit we ascend to ST. HELEN'S, and turning to the right, return to 
Byde by way of Nettlestone Gbesn, Westbbook (P. Mahon, Esq.), and Br. 
John's. 

Another excursion may be made to Ashet Dowk, and the Byde Waterworks, 
proceeding thither* by way of Play Street, Haylands, and Upton House, and 
returning through Bloodstone Ck)pse, Green Lane, and Smallbrook. Ashet Fabm 
marks the site of a cell of nuns, attached to the nunnery of Wherwell, in Hampshire. 
The Btdb Watbbwobks were erected in 1854-5. The reservoir holds half a million 
of gallons. 

At Haven Stbebt, 8 miles firom Byde, a gracecfol little Cbuboh, designed by 
Hr. T. HeUyer, will attract attention. J 
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THE LORDS, WARDENS, GOVERNORS, AND CAPTAINS OF THE 

ISLE OP WIGHT. 

British Pkriod. 

BoMAK Period— The island sabdned by Vespasian. 

Saxon Pxbiod— The island conquered by Cerdic and Cynric, two Jntish chiefs, in 
530. Ceidic's nephew, Wihtgar, is said to have founded Wihtgaiabyiig, or 
Carisbrook. Ceadwalla subdues the island, and converts it to Christianity, a.d. 
686. Numerous incursions by the Danes, a.d. 897, 998, 1001, 1006, 1009, and 
1018. Canute was here in 1022 ; Earl Godwin and his sons, 1050 and 1052. 

Thb NoRicAN Period— Duke William bestows the island on his kinsman and 
councillor, William Fitz-Osbert 

LORDS OF THE ISLAND. 

1066-70. William Fitz-Osbert 

1070-86. Roger de Breteuil. William I. visits the island, and makes prisoner his 
half-brother. Bishop Odo, in the " Aula Regis" at Carisbrook (a.d. 1085). 



1101-7. Richard de Redvers L 
1107-1165. Baldwin de Redvers I. 
1156-61. Richard de Redvers II. 
1161-1162. Baldwin de Redvers IL 



116S-1184. Richard de Redvers III. 
1184-1216. William de Vernon. 
1216-1245. Baldwin de Redvers rV. 
1245-1283. Amicia de Clare. 



1288-1293. Isabella de Fortibus. Sovereignty of the island restored to the crown by 
engagement between her and Edward L 

WARDENS OF THE ISLAND. 



1807-1810. Nicholas de Lisle. 
1810-1821. Sir John de Lisle. 
1321-1325. Sir Henry Tyes. 



1298-1296. John Fitz-Thomas. 

1295-1802. Richard de Afteton. 

1802-1807. Sir John de Lisle. 

1385- . John de la Hure and John Lisle. 

1836- . John de Langford. 

1339-1840. Sir Theobald Russea Invasion of the French, a.d. 1840. They landed 

at St Helen's, and were repulsed by Sir Theobald, who was slain in the action. 
1377- . Sir Hug^ Tyrrill. Another invasion : the French penetrated as far as 

Newport, where they fell into an ambuscade, and were cut to pieces. 

LORDS OF THE ISLAND. 

1886-97. William de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury. 

1897-1415. Edward, Earl of Rutland, and Duke of York (fifth son of Edward I1T.> 

The Earl of Warwick, accused of treason, is banished to the Isle of Wight, a.i>i 

1397. Invasion by the French in 1404. 
1415-1480. Duchess of York. Descents by the French in 1418 and 1419. 
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1439-1447. Humphrey, Duke of Oloncester. Coronation of the youthful Heoiy 

Beauchamp, Duke of Warwick, as " King of the Isle of Wight," a.ix 1448. 
1440-1453. Richard, Duke of York (father of Edward IV). 
1453-1455. Edmund, Duke of Somerset 
1455-1464. Henry, Duke of Somerset 
1467-1483. Anthony, Lord Scales (afterwards Earl Bivers). 

CAPTAINS OF THE ISLAND. 

1483-1484. Sir Wmiam Berkeley. 

1484-1485. Sir John Savile. 

1485-1488. Sir Edward Woodville. Four hundred of l^e leading men of the islaii4 
and their retainers follow him to assist the Duke of Brittany in his war against 
the French king. At the Battle of St. Austin they all perish, only one boy 
surviving to tell the tale. 

1495- . Sir Reginald Bray. The Princess Cicely, and her husband John Eime, 
retire to the Isle of Wight, 1504-1507. 
-1511. Sir Nicholas Wadham. 

1511-1538. Sir James Worsley. 

1538-1565. Sir Richard Worsley. Entertains Henry VIIL and his minister Cromwell 
at Appuldurcombe, a.d. 1540. Invasion by the French in 1549, who land 
detachments at Sea View, near Bembridge, and at Bonchurch. ( ?) About 
1539-40, forts are built at Sandown, East and West Cowes, Yannouth, and 
Worsley's Tower. 

1565-1582. Sir Edward Horsey. 

1582-1603. Sir Geoige Carey, afterwards Lord Hunsdon. 

CAPTAINS AND GOVERNORS OP THE ISLAND. 

1603-1625. Henry, Earl of Southampton. ELing Jam«B and Prince Chaites visit th« 

island in 1607 and 1609 ; Prince Charles, in 1618. 
1625-1631. Edward, Lord Conway. | 1634-1642. Jerome, Earl of Portland. 

1631-1634. Richard, Earl of Portland. | 1642-1647. Earl of Pembroke. 
1647-1649. Colonel Robert Hammond. Imprisonment of Charles L at Carisbrook, 

November 23, 1647, to November 29, 1648. 
1649-1660. Colonel Sydenham. Imprisonment of Princess Eliralwth and the young 

Duke of Gloucester at Carisbrook. The Princess dies Sept. 8, 1650. 
1660-1667. Thomas, Lord Culpeper. 
1667-1692. Admiral Sir Robert Holmes. Charles IL visits the island in 1671 and 

1675. James, Duke of York, in 1673. 



1693-1706. John, Lord Cutts. 
1706-1710. Charles, Duke of Bolton. 
1710-1715. Lieutenant-General Webb. 
1715-1726. William, Earl Cadogan. 



1726-1733. Charles, Duke of Bolton. 
1733-1734. John, Duke of Montague. 
1734-1742. Lord Viscount Lymington. 
1742-1745. Charles, Dnks of Bolton. 



1745-1762. Lord Lymington, afterwards Earl of Portsmouth. 



1770-1780. Right Hon. Hans Stanley. 
1780-1782. Sir Richard Worsley. 
1782-179L Duke of Bolton. 



1763-1764. Thomas, Lord Holmes. 

1764-1766. Right Hon. Hans Stanley. 

1766-1770. Duke of Bolton. 

1791-1807. Right Hon. Thomas Orde Powlett, afterwards Lord Bolton. 

1807-184L Earl of Mahnesbuiy. 

1841-1857. EarlofHeytesbury. 

1857- . Right Hon. Lord Eveisley. 
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VOYAGE ROUND THE ISLAND. 

For the COAST ROUTE from YARMOUTH to FRESHWATER, see pp. 8<M)-807. 



Steamers leave Eyde thrice a week during the Bummer- 
season, and accomplish the Voyage round the Island in about 
six hours, but thoroughly to appreciate the beauties of the coast 
the tourist must charter a sailing-boat, and devote two days to 
the excursion, sleeping (the first night) at Yarmouth. 

Starting from Hyde, westward, we pass Westfield, the seat 
of Vice Admiral Sir Augustus Clifford, distinguishable by its 
tower ; the pretty semi-Elizabethan villa of Bucklands (Mrs. 
Alleyne Yard) ; and the white-looking, tree-surrounded pile of 
Eyde House (Miss Player). The woods of Binstead and the 
oak coppices of monastic Quarr now fringe the sloping shore, 
and soon we find ourselves at the mouth of Wootton River, the 
rolling waters glinting through the trees with pleasant flashes of 
silver light, and the tower of Fern Hill shewing conspicuously 
in the distance. The next inlet is called King's Quay, from a 
baseless tradition that the neighbouring woods were once the 
hiding-place of King John, and immediately after passing its oak- 
bordered banks we come in sight of Victoria's marine palace— of 
the towers, terraces, gardens and lawns of Osborne. Norris Castle 
(R. Bell, Esq.) next presents to our view its ivy-shrouded battle- 
ments. Now we shoot across the noble estuary of the Medina, 
alive with sails and masts of every nation. West Cowes clustering 
on its western bank ; we pass the romantically situated villa so 
quaintly named Egypt, and glide along the well-wooded shores 
of Gurnard Bay, where the tin was landed from Leap, on the 
Hampshire coast. Soon we pass Thorness Bay, the salterns of 
Emsworth, the mouth of the Newtown river, the fossiliferous 
locality of Hempstead Hill, abounding in the plants, seeds, 
shells and univalves of the fluvio-eocene deposits. The shore is 
low and uninteresting until we come in sight of Yarmouth, and 
the bold slope, covered with villas and groves, of Norton. 
Remark, now, the bristling ramparts of the Victoria and Albert 
Forts (Sconce and Cliff End), commanding, in conjunction with 
the opposite stronghold (Hurst Castle, so singularly situated at 
the extremity of yonder narrow promontory), the entrance of the 
Solent Let us glide quickly across Golwell Bay, and around 
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Warden LsDaE ; ehoot axsross Ck)LWELL and Alum Bats ; pass 
the £euiioiis rocks of the Needles ; enter Scratchell'b Bay ; and 
sail in the shadow of the lofty difOs of Main Bench and the 
KoDES^ to Watoombe Bay and Freshwateb Gate. These aie 
places we have already visited (see pp. 860-867). Now we enter 
Compton Bay (below Afton Down), and commence an exploratiou 
of the southern coast. Let us note down the points of interest 
we shall successively pass : — 

Lin COMPTON BAY : 

CoicPTON Chimx. Observe the Jmiction of the chalk and greensaiid f onnationB. 

Compton Gbangs Chikb. 

Brook Poiiirr, and Ledge, with its remarkable petrified Forest (p. 808.) 

Bbook Chzke ; above which is the village of Bbook (see p. 808.) 

Blackwood Point. 
In BRIGHSTONE BAY : 

Bull Book. 

Chilton Chins. 

Jackman's Chinx. 

Ship's Ledok. 

Dabnes Chink. 

CowLBAZB Chine. Between these two Chines may be noted the jtmetion- 
point of the Wealden and Oreensand fonnations. 

Shephebd's Chine, (p. 870.) 

Athebfield Point, and dangerous ledge of rooks. 
InCHALBBAY: ' 

Whale Chinb. 

Ladder Chine. 

Walpan Chine. 

Blackoano Chuis. (p. 871.) 

ST. CATHERINE'S POINT and lighthonse. Note the commencement of tha 
lofty wall and picturesque terraces of the Underoliff (pp. 878-888.) 

WREETH BAY. On the shore, the Botal Victoria Hotel. 

PUCEASTER COVE :— where Charles IL was driven ashore, (p. 876.) 

BINNEL BAY. 

BINNEL POINT. Remark the grounds north of Old Park. 

WOOD Y BAY and Point. Above, is the site of the new town of Woolverton. 

ORCHARD BAY. Note the marine villa of the Earl of Yarborough. The clifb 
beyond are called the Western Linb& 

STEEPHILL COVE. 

MILL BAY. The Ventnor Esplanade will now be noticed : the quaint villas of 
Ventnor; and the lofty crest of St Boniface Down. Horse-shoe Bay (so 
named from its shape); Bonchurch old church, and Monk's Bay will next 
attract the attention, and the termination of the Undercliff is reached at 

DUNN08E : a formidable headland, zisiiig to an elevation of 771 feet J 

The Coast from Dunnosb to Byde is well worthy of ejcami- 
iiation. liofty clxSa of a dark brown colour, occasionsdly relieved 
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by patches of ochre, stretch northward until they dip down to 
the level sands of Sandown. These cli£b are rent at Lucgombe 
and ^iANELm by bold deep Chines, the former cutting inland 
with a semidrcolar sweep; the latter, clothed in verdure, is 
broken up into several romantic curvatures. Sandown Bay 
stretches &om Dunnose, south-east, to the Culvers, north-ea3t, the 
town being seated on the level nearly in its centre. After passing 
Sandown, the clifk gradually rise into the noble promontory of 
the CuLVEB, its face of glittering chalk curiously streaked with 
bands of flint. Now we sweep into Whitecliff Bat, and 
rounding Bembridge Ledge and. the Foreland, glide past the 
village of Bembridge ; shoot across BRAoma Haven ; and sail 
into the well-known roadstead of St. Helen's. Here a small 
wooded curve in the shore is named from an ancient Cluniac 
foundation, Priory Bay. We are now in sight of Sea View 
«nd Nettlbstone Point. The shore from this point is dull, level, 
and uninteresting. Remark the little hamlet of Spring Yale, 
facing the broad firm sands, and offering ''great facilities for 
bathing ;" the castellated pile of St. Clare (CoL Harcourt), the 
woods of Applet (J. Hyde, Esq.), the Eydb Esplanade, the iron 
pier and quay of the Ryde and Stokes Bay Steam Ferry Com- 
pany ; and finally, the long wooden arm of Eyde Pier, so well 
known to yachtsmen and promenaders, the boast and gloiy of 
the most £E»hionable watering-place in England. 



EXCURSION— A DAY AT CARISBROOK. 

[GARISBROOK is 8 m. from Ryde, and in. from Cowes. From either place 
couches ran daily to Newport, 1 m. from the Castle. The excursionist who leaves 
London early, may easily include Cowes, Newport, and Carisbrook, or Ryde, 
Newport, and Carisbrook, in his day's tour, by avaUinghimself of these conveyances, 
though, of course, he wiU only be able to ei\)oy a cursory glance at the principal 
points of interest. 

Iwna at Cabisbbook : The Bugle, the Carisbrook Castle, etc J 



We leave Newport by the Hioh Street, pass through 
Cabtle Hold, and traverse the pleasant promenade of the Mall, 
which brings us to the foot of Carisbrook hill. Here we may 
torn off to the left, and wind up a narrow lane to the Castle, or 
ascending the hill, through Carisbrook village, pay our first visit 
to the Church ; taking next the Roman Villa ; and lastly, the 
Oabtlb. 

3 M 
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CARISBROOK CHURCH, 

dedicated to St. Maiy, was originally attached to the priory of 
Carisbrook, founded here by William Eitz-Osbert (to whmn 
William the Conqueror granted the lale of Wight) as a cell to his 
Abbey of lire, or Lyra, in Normandy. The Prioby, vhieh stood 
north of the church, and of which a few grey stones are the only 
remains — these stones having been made use of in the neighbour- 
ing farm — ^was leased, at the dissolution of the religious houses, 
to Sir James Worsley, and passed to Queen Elizabeth's famous 
minister. Sir Francis Worsley, on his marriage with Sir James* 
son's widow (the reader must excuse this complication of possessive 
cases). Walsingham thriftily converted the monastic bidldings to 
profitable uses, and to avoid the expense of repairing the chancel 
of the priory-church, which, by lease, he was enforced to keep 
in due order, he persuaded the people of Carisbrook that the 
church was too large for them, and, with their consent, pulled 
down the chancel ! 

The Church is still a very stately building, with a remark- 
ably fine Perpendicular tower, of the same date as the towers of 
Gat combe, Chale, and QodshUl. The south aisle is separated 
from the nave, by a Transition-Norman arcade. An andent slab, 
broken into two pieces, commemorates one of the monks, vicars 
of Cansbrook. Very noticeable is the sculpture dedicated to 
Lady Dorothy Wadham, Queen Jane Seymour^s sister — ^the small 
figures in the back-ground being supposed to represent the 
deformed and lame whom her charity benefited. A curious 
rhyming inscription (in too many quatrains to be quoted here) 
records the merits of William Keeling, d. 1619, one of our early 
adventurers in the Eastern seas, and perpetuates the affection of 
his wife, who, we fiEmcy, was its author. The all^ory which 
surmounts the inscription is extremely quaint. 

The vicarage of Carisbrook— one of the best livings in the 
island — ^was granted by Charles L to Queen's College, Oxon, at 
the instigation of Henrietta Maria (a.d. 1626). 

Near the parsonage lie the ruins of 

The ROMAN VILLA, 

discovered during the works necessary for the construction of 
some stabling, early in 1859, and preserved for the public through 
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the exertions of C. Seeley, Esq. of Brook, E. P. Wilkins, Esq. of 
Newport, the Rev. E. Eell, and Mr. W. Spickemell, of Carisbrook. 
The viXLa, it would seem^ indnded an area of 120 feet by 55, 
and contains several apartments — ^the largest 40 feet by 22 — a 
semicircular bath, hypocaust, etc A mosaic pavement, some 
coins, and other relics have been carefully preserved. The 
Queen and the Prince Consort have visited this memorial of the 
past, and expressed their desire it should be thrown open to 
public examination. 

The admission-fees are devoted to charitable purposes. 



CARISBROOK CASTLK 

A chieflesB castle, breathing stem farewells 

From gray and ivied walls where Ruin greenly dwells. 

Btbon. 

The different historical periods through which the castle has 
passed might easily be inferred from a mere cursory examination 
of its ruins. The Keep is mainly Saxon, but retains some precise 
indications of having been founded upon a previous Roman 
fortress, while there are not wanting traces of even those wild 
but gallant British tribes who so stoutly resisted the legions, and 
so often brought disgrace upon the standards of the Ceesars. The 
fine gateway through which we entered, with its stout machi- 
colated towers, recalls the days of the Roses, when Edward 
Woodville loided it over the Isle of Wight. The ground-plan 
of the castle, with its pentagonal arrangement, represents the 
additicms to its fortifications made in the reign of Elizabeth 
under the direction of an Italian engineer named Genobella. 
The ruined chapel reminds us of its founder. Lord Lymington, who 
was governor of the castle in the days of George IL A dilapidated 
window, with a few rusty bars, brings back the storm and 
shadow of the Civil Waars, for through its narrow opening Charles 
L, a king, but a prisoner, vainly attempted to escape. Thus, 
almost every era of English history has some assodatiAi with 
the ruined stronghold ; and standing upon its crumbling ram- 
parts the thoughtful pilgrim will insensibly suffer his imagina- 
tion to retrace the various steps by which that history has been 
built up. 

Every ancient ruin is, as it were, a picture in many panels. 
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Looking in this light at Carisbrook Castle, we will endeavonr, 
though with an unskilful brush, to depict its most interesting 
" pictorial effects.'* 

The tin trade, which first brought England into connection 
with the rest of the civilized world, appears to have had its depot 
in the Isle of Wight, and the route by which it is supposed the 
caravans conveyed their stores across the island must have passed 
within a bow-shot of the present position of Carisbrook Castle. 
It is probable, therefore, that a site so commanding was early 
recognized, in a military point of view, by the Britons, and there 
is reason to believe tli^t a Celtic (or British) encampment was 
formed upon it 

When the Romans occupied the island their military skill 
soon seized upon the strategical advantages of the British camp, 
and they erected a fortress upon its site. In like manner, the 
Saxons ^habiUtated-if we A use the expression-the Ro^nan 
stronghold, and imdoubtedly formed the nucleus of the later 
feudal castle. 

After the Battle of Hastings, William distributed with lavish, 
liberality the riches of the conquered land among his followers. 
The Isle of Wight fell to the share of one of the most powerfi^L, 
a knight ready both in council and action, WUliam, son of 
Osbert, or Fitz-Osbert. This sagacious Norman repaired and 
enlarged the Saxon fortress, adding what is called the hcuecourt 
to the Saxon keep, and constructing strong stout walls, which 
included a space of an acre and a half. In the castle he had 
erected, he often held high revels, and, imitating the example of 
his royal master, he divided the surroimding country among his 
faithful vassals, who afterwards held their estates of " the Honour 
and Castle of Carisbrook." 

WiUiam Fitz-Osbert died, as became so bold a warrior, on 
the red battle-field, and his honours passed to his son; but 
Count Roger, as he was called, was neither so prudent nor so 
able as his fia,ther, and rebelling against King William, was cast 
into prison and deprived of his possessions. Thus the Castle of 
Carisbrook fell into the hands of the king. 

King William only paid one visit to his island-fortress, and 
that was in an hour of peril, which vividly brought out the manly 
qualities of his kingly mind. His half-brother, Odo, bishop of 
Bayeux, half warrior, half priest, who had received from King 
William the earldom of Kent, and fat estates and manifold honours, 
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during the Conqueroi's absence in Normandy (1081), collected a 
large and powerful following in the Isle of Wight, and prepared 
to quit England for Italy. The king, apprised of the ambitious 
Odo's design, suddenly returned, and summoned to Carisbrook 
Castle his knights, and men-at-arms, and other vassals. 

They met in the Royal Hall, by the shifting light of a hundred 
torches, which wavered and flickered merrily enough upon the 
glittering armour of the knightly throng. William, with moody 
brow and angry eye, sat in stem silence upon the dais ; and when 
the murmur of voices was hushed, he recounted, one by one, the 
offences which Odo had done against him. '' He has despoiled 
the church — ^he has wronged the state — ^has sought to seduce 
from theic standard my soldiers who were designed to protect 
England. Tell me now," he cried, " how shall I act towards such 
a brother?" 

Odo was a prelate and a noble — ^wealthy, powerful, and not 
overnslow in his punishment of an enemy. What marvel, then, 
that out of all that knightly gathering not one dared raise his 
voice against him ? 

"Seize him!" shouted the Conqueror, as if resolved to con- 
strue their silence into an acknowledgment of his brother's offences ; 
" seize him, and let him be closely guarded !" 

But not a knight laid his finger upon the prince of the church. 
All stood mute and aghast at the king's wrath. With instant 
decision, he sprang from his seat, strode through his astonished 
followers, and grasped his brother's robes. 

Whereupon Odo exclaimed, " I am a priest, and a servant of 
the Lord ! None but the Pope has the right to judge me." 

But the monarch, prepared for the crafty excuse, replied, — 
** I do not punish thee as a priest ; but as my own vassal, and a 
noble, whom I myself have made." 

And Odo was surrounded by his sovereign's guards, and in 
due time despatched across the seas, and imprisoned in a Norman 
fortress.* 

Let the years roll by, and bear with them the names and 
deeds of many a famous knight and stout soldier, who in due 
succession governed the Isle of Wight, and maintained a splendid 
state in Carisbrook Castle. What legends, what quaint stories, 
what seemingly extravagant romances, its ivied stones, had they 
but tongues, could tell ! Fair dames and gallant knights ; the 

* Ordericus Yitalis, Hist. Eccles., book iv. 
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toiwly the fight, the wassail ; love, jealousy, sorrow, iEiiixihitioii, 
hate, levenge-— all hare mingled their weird influences to shed 
a poetry and a mystery upon the rained ramparts of Carisbrook. 
Like the sea, it holds a thousand treasures which it will never 
unbosom. 

In 1377, the Castle was surroimded with the din of battle. 
A laige body of French rovers landed on the east shore of the 
island ; forced their way through its valleys and pver its hills ; 
swept through Newport, and encamped beneath the walls of Oaris- 
brook. Finding it too strong to be caxzied without r^^ular mili- 
tary approaches, and being unprovided for a regular siege, they 
attempted to capture it by a coujp^-modn, but fell into an ambus- 
cade planned by Sir Hugh Tyrrel, the governor, and were eat 
to pieces — ^not a fugitive escaping to tell the French maidens of 
the beautiful island-glades. So great was the slaughter, that the 
islanders (according to a very doubtful tradition) called the ^ht 
thus easily won the battle of the Noddm^ or simpletons, and the 
spot where the chief rush of the mitee took place is KtdU eailed 
the Noddies, or Node Hill, 

The Castle received a distinguished prisoner in 1397, — the 
Earl of Warwick, who had joined " the Fitzalan Cons^aracy'* 
against Richard IL, and was saved from the sca£Gold by the earnest 
solicitations of the Earl of Salisbury. ^ Earl of Warwick,'' said 
his judges, when announcing the khig's clemency, '^ this sentence 
is very lenient, for you have merited to die as much as your com- 
peers ; but the excellent services rendered by you in times past 
to King Edward of blessed memory, as well on this as on the 
other side of the sea, have saved your life, and it is ordered that 
you banish yourself to the Isle of Wight, taking with you where- 
withal to maintain your state as long as you live, and never 
quitting the island.'' 

Humphrey the " good" Duke of Gloucester, — ^Biehaid Dukfe 
of York who perished at Agincourt, — Edmund Duke of Somerset, 
— ^Anthony, ^e valiant and accomplished Lord Scales, the very 
mirror of knighthood, and chiefest ornament of the fourth Ed- 
ward's court, — Sir Edward Woodville, a gallant and courteois 
gentleman, who kept up a brave splendour at Carisbrook — and 
Richard Worsley, a favourite councillor of Henry the Eighth's, were 
among the captains of Carisbrook Castle and lords of the Ide of 
Wight. 

In Elizabeth's reign, during the panic caused by the fitting 
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* 

oi2t of ihe SpanMi Armada, the Castle was repaired^ strengthened, 
and enlarged under the directions of a famous Italian engineer, 
Qenobella. It was once visited by James L and twice by Prince 
Charles, who " hunted in the parke, and killed a backe/' and 
otherwise amused their idle hours during their brief excur- 
sions. * 

Ajt the outset of the great Civ^ War it was garrisoned by a 
small detachment of Royalist troops under a chivalrous cavalier, 
Colonel Brett. The wife of the governor of the island, the Coun- 
tess of Portland, and her five children, were intrusted to their 
loyal care, and all hoped, in the stout castle, to secure a pleasant . 
asylum. But the inhabitants of Newport were fiercely Parlia- 
mentarian, and assisted by 400 naval auxiliaries, resolved upon 
Bemng the Castle, and holding it for the Parliament. The be- 
siegers were numerous, well provided with artillery, and easily 
supplied with stores. The garrison consisted but of a few invalided 
soldiers^ and had but three days' provisions. '' There seemed no 
alternative," says a recent writer, " but an unconditional surrender. 
In these critiail circumstances, their only resource — ^but it was 
eufficient-^was the hero-heart that beat in the bosom of the 
Countess. Aa she leapt upon the ramparts, with a lighted match 
in her hand, Jkdmiration insensibly stirred the minds of those who 
gazed upon her. Englishmen reverenced a true Englishwoman. 
She spoke — clearly, firmly, without a feltering accent — 'Giant 
to us honourable terms ; grant to these brave men safety of life 
and limb, and permission to go where they will— or, with my 
own hand, I will fire the first cannon, and will defend these 
walls until they bury us in their ruins !' The besiegers acceded 
to her demands," and the Countess retired from the Castle in 
much honour. 

Thirty years had elapsed since Prince Charles hunted the 
buck in Parkhurst Forest, and rested awhile within the towers of 
Carisbrook Castle, free, beloved, happy in the prospect of a glo- 
rious crown and a noble people's affection, rich in personal graces 
and intellectual refinements, — ^when a king, crowned, sceptred, 
but powerless, he passed again imder the massive archway to the 
solitude and sorrow of a prison ! At first he was treated with aU 
the respect due to his exalted dignity. He rode out whenever he 
pleased, and again hunted the deer in Parkhurst, though Colonel 
Hammond rode at his side. The parliament allowed him a 
yearly revenue of £5000, and he lived in the state apartments of 
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the castle — ^long shewn as King CharUi iZooffw-Hrairoxuided wife 
the ceremonials of royalty. 

But he was gradually stripped of these. His chaplains .and 
faithful attendants were removed, and others forced upon him, of 
whom he only knew that they were chosen by his enemies. He 
no longer rode abroad, no longer hunted in the forest, but was 
constrained to view the bright valleys and sparkling plains through 
the bars of his prison window. A decrepit old man was almost 
his sole compamon.— « He is sent every morning to light my 
fire,'* said King Charles to Philip Warwick, '^ and is the best 
companion I have had for many months." Thus '^ cribVd, 
cabin'd, and confined," the unhappy monarch became careless of 
his attire, in which once he had so fine a taste ; allowed his beard 
to grow ; was wan and haggard,^ — " a gray discrowned king."* 

How the imprisoned king passed his days has been duly 
recorded by his faithful attendants. He rose early. He took 
moderate exercise, walking round the ramparts, or pacing to and 
fro the narrow bowling-green, into which Colonel Hammond bad 
converted "^ the place of arms." Of food he ate sparingly, and 
his drink at dinner was sack, diluted with two parts water. He 
chiefly employed his leisure hours in reading, writiog, and medi* 
tating, or in conversation on things human and divine with those 
who waited about his person. The principal books he read were 
Bishop Andrews' Sermons, Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, Her- 
bert's Poems, Fairfax's version of Tasso's " Gierusalemme Liber- 
ata," and Spenser's " Faery Queen." In one of these books he 
penned a Latin distich, which vividly illustrates his peculiar cast 
of thought : — 

" BebuB in adversis facile est contemnere vitam ; 
Fortiier ille facit qui miser esse potest." 

Englished, 

In evil times, life we may well disdain : 
He doeth bravely who can snffer pain. 

Two attempts were made by the EoyaHsts to secure the 
monarch's freedom, but both were ineflectiuJ. He carried on a 
correspondence with his chief adherents in cipher ; but the cipher 
was detected, and the letters were intercepted by the parliamen- 

* " My gray discrowned head," — the king's own expression in his 
*.* Majetty in Mitery,'* 
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tatian leaders, who consequently were enabled to frustrate the 
plans contrived for his escape. 

The first attempt was made on the night of the 20th of March 
1648. Four or five gentlemen — ^Firebrace, Worsley, Newland, 
and Osbom — ^were on the watch to assist the king, whose purpose 
it was to force himself through his prison window, cross tiie court 
of the castle, and reach the counterscarp. A horse, ready saddled 
and bridled, was there waiting for him, in charge of a trusty 
cavalier. A ride across the island, protected by the heavy night- 
shadows, and at the sea-shore was a boat, well-manned, to bear 
him to liberty and a throne ! The scheme was well-devised, but 
failed through the narrowness of the window, which prevented 
the unhappy monarch from forcing his person through it. 

The second attempt was made on Simday night, May 28th, 
when the king removed the bars which had impeded him on the 
former occasion, and might have escaped, but that the whole 
details of the project were known to Colonel Hammond, the 
governor of Carisbrook, and double guards were placed at conve- 
nient positions, to fire upon any person leaving the castle. 

The king's captivity came to an end on November 29th. He 
was roused at the dead of night by a detachment of Roundhead 
soldiers, and hurried through the darkness towards Worsley's 
Tower, which stands upon the north-western shore of the island. 
Then he embarked with his few attendants, and crossed the strait 
to Hurst Castle. 

A brief entry in the register of Carisbrook Church records 
the king's removal : — ^^ The last day of November he went from 
Newport to Hurst Castell to prison, carried away by to {two) 
troops of horse." Another pithy passage sums up the ill-fated 
monarch's history : — ^** In the year of our Lord God, 1649, 
January the 30th day, was Einge Charles beheaded at Whitehall 
Gate," — ^last sad scene of " that deplorable tragedy," as Clarendon 
calls it, '' so much to the dishonour of the nation, and the reli- 
gplon professed by it, though undeservedly." 

Tlie next prisoners in this famous castle were recommended 
to the humanity of their gaolers by their innocent youth as much 
as by their royal blood. The Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Gloucester, the daughter and son of " the Martyr King," were 
removed here on the 16th of August 1660. 

The Princess Elizabeth was '^ a lady of excellent parts^ great 
observation, and an early imderstanding," fair, delicate---deformed 
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and bowed down by an tuuconqneiable malady. H«r brother has 
been described by the great Clarendon as ^' a prince of extracnv 
dinary hopes, both from the comelineBs and gracefalness of his 
person, and the vivacity and vigour of his wit and understand- 
ing.** WhUe residing at Ouisbrook he waa addressed as 
^ Master Harry," and a yearly allowance of JBIOOO was granted 
both to him and the princess for the maintenance of a decent 
splendour. 

But within a week after their arrival, the princess ^' being at 
bowls, a sport she much delighted in, there fell a sudden shower, 
and being of a sickly constitution it caused her to take cold, aad 
the next day she complained of headach and feverish distemper, 
which by fits increased upon her ; and on the first three ox four 
days she had the advice of Dr. Bignall, a worthy and able physi- 
cian of Newport, and then care was taken by Dr. Treheme, in 
London, to send a physician and remedies of election [an astro- 
logical nostrum] to her. But notwithstanding the care of that 
honest and £aithfal gentleman, Anthony Mildmay, Esq., and aU 
the art of her physicians, her disease grew upon her ; and after 
many rare ejaculatory expressions, abundantly demonstrating het 
unparalleled piety, to the eternal honour of her own memory, 
and the astonishment of those who waited on her, she took leave 
of the world on Sunday the 8th September 1650.'** It is said 
she was foimd lying upon her couch, as if sleeping, her face rest- 
ing upon an open Bible, her royal father's gift She was buried 
in Newport church September 24, 1660. 

The yoimg Duke of Gloucester remained a prisoner in the 
castle until 1662, when, by permission of Cromwell, he was 
released and departed into Holland. 

We will now, having concluded our brief historical resume, 
enter the castle by Queen Elizabeth's Gate (it bears a label, 
£JL 1698), cross the grassy moat, and pass under the fine maohi- 
colated Gateway, erected by Anthony Woodville, afterwards 
Lord Scales, about 1464. A portculUs defends it, and on eash 
side it is strengthened by a round tower. The stout wooden 
gates are very andent Ibitering the Great Ooubt we observe, 
on our left, the Elizabethan building occupied by Charles L 
after his first attempt to escape. The window from vddoh he 
made his second attempt, now partially shrouded in ivy, may be 
seen from the Enceinte. It is about 12 feet from the ground. 

• '• FuUer'i Wwthies," vol. ii. 
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The main buildings (before ns) were fonnerly the Qoyernob's 
BBsmiBNOB. Recent repairs, under the direction of Mr. Hardwick 
the architect, have brought to light some ancient features of high 
interest. The great staircase appears to have been converted out 
of an Early English Chapel, built by William de Yemen, 1184- 
1217, and the Great Hall (aula regia) of Baldwin de Redvers, 
1135-1156, was found to have been divided into two storeys. 
The apartments occupied by Charles before his first attempted 
flight have been carefully renovated, and a good stone fireplace, 
and a hagioscope communicating with the chapel, will attract 
attention in the royal '' Presence-Chamber." The '' King's Bed- 
room" was on the upper storey. 

The Chapel of St. Nicholas, now a most shameful rain, 
was built by Lord Lymington, governor of the island, in 1738, 
on the site of an ancient fane, which was supposed to be Saxon 
in its origin. 

The Keep, occupying the site of the old Celtic stronghold of 
the rude fortress erected by the Saxon Wihtgar, and the stout 
tower of William Fitz-Osbert, is stiU massive and imposing. Its 
summit overlooks a wide reach of landscape. The mound 
whereon it stands is scaled by 72 broken steps. '^ In a ruiued 
chamber to the left is the Well, nearly choked with rubbish, 
but still deep enough to need protection, as a very ugly ML may 
easily be met with by the unwary" — {VeiMiblei), It failed 
during the siege of the castle by King Stephen's forces in 1 1 50, 
and Baldwin de Redvers was consequently forced to surrender. 
That a similar catastrophe might not again occur, Count Baldwin 
sunk, in another part of the castle-area, the &mous Well, so 
great an object of attraction to wondering visitors, from whose 
depths (145 feet) the water is drawn up by means of an indus- 
trious donkey and a large wooden wheel The donkeys thus 
distinguished have been remarkable for their longevity : one 
died in 1798, aged 32. His successor <' paid the debt of nature" 
in 1851, after 21 years' toil The present labourer commenced 
his honourable service in 1851. The Well-Housb, dating from 
the fifteenth century, has been well restored by Mr. Hardwick. 

The visitor should conclude his examination of the castle by 
a stroll round its outworks, and a visit to the Tmr-YARD (formerly 
the place of arms, and appropriated by Colonel Hammond to 
King Charles's use as a bowling green), and the Moubtjot 
TowEB, which strengthens the south-east angle of the ramparts. 
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The return to Newport should be made by the Node Hill 
road, paasmg the New Cemetery, and traversing the green slopes 
of Mountjoy — ^a summer ramble which the pedestrian wiU not 
fedl to enjoy. 

[The word Cari^yrook Is derived liy some anfhorities from the Ssxon fortress 
erected by Wihtgai^^ e., WUUganubwrgh ; by others, from the compound eatr, a 
fort, and brook, indicating its position npon the Medina river. The parish inclndes 
an area of 7030 acres. Its population, in 1851, was 7630, including 918 soldiers at 
ParUmrst The vicarage is in tiie patronsge of the Provost snd Fellows of 
Queen's College, Oxford, and has supremacy over the rectory of Noithwood.] 
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Compton, 786; Bay, 806; Chine, 806; 

Down, 725; Grange, 867; Orange 

Chine, 806 
Cook's Castle, 888 
Corhampton, 665 
Cosham, 658 
Cowleaze Chine, 870, 806 
Cranbury Park, 788, 755 
Crawley. 734 
Cromwell, Oliver, Capture of Basing 

House, 690 
Crondale, 681 
Crux-Easton, 802 
Cafhells,765 
Oolver Cliffli, 880 



Daxi^s Houn, 606 

Danebmy, 707 

Damea Chine, 806 

Dean,807 

Deansend, 665 

Deluge HiTl, 784 

Dickena, Cbailea, Blitfapiace of; 648 

Dockyard, Portsmoath, 6i^ 

Dodptta Qaarry, 858 

Dogmetsfleld Park, 682 

Dolea Wood, 802 

Drozford, 665 

Duke of Bnfikingham, Aaaaarination of, 

646 
Dannoae, 806 
Dotchman'a Hole, 870 

Eaoixhubct, 778 

East Cloae Hooae, 702 

East Cowes, 847 ; Castle, 846; Park, 8M 

East Dean, 761 

East Dene, 885 

East Meon, 667 

Easton. 726, 861 

East Standen, 885 

East Stratton, 607 

East Tlsted, 668 

East "Vnilow, 706 

East Woodhay, 802, 80S 

Elden, 707 

Eling, 762 

Ellingham, 794 

ElliBiield, 678 

Elvetham, 688 ; Park, 688 

Embley Park, 706 

Embly Park, 760 

Emboame Stream, 808 

Empshott, 672 

Emsworth, 680 

Eversley, 684 

Ezbniy Hoose, 772 

Ezton,665 

Faibleb Honm, 845 

Fareham, 661, 754 

Farlington, 642 

Famboron^, 686 

Farringdon. 674 

Farringfora House, 861, 868 

Feniffill, 884 

Finsbury, 760 

Fishboume, 888 

Fleet Pond, 686 

Fordingbridge, 705 

Fox HaU, 6^ 

Fox Lease, 765 

Freefolks Prior, 806 

Frenchman's Hole, 866 

French Mill, 888 

Freshwater, 862 ; Gate, 861 ; Pond, 778 

Froxfield, 668, 810 

Froyle Park, 676 

Funtley Abbey, 668 

Gaobhill, 706 
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Galllbmy.SSl 

GanlBon Chapel, Portsmonth. 649 

Oatcombe, 85S ; Church, 858 ; Honse, 8&8 

OiUketker Beacou, 654 

Oodsfleld, 730 

GodflhiU, 848 

Ooodworth datfozd, 790 

Gosport, 654 

Orange Chine, 869 

Orateley, 798 

Gray the Poet, Description of Netley 

Abbey, 753 
Greatham, 072 
GrewaU, 681 
GiDve Place, 760 
Gnndimore Villa, 791 
Gurnard Bay, 895 

Hackwood Pabk, 679 

Hamble, 755 ; Biyer, 754 

Hambledon, 665 

Hannington, 807 

Harbridge, 795 

Harewood Forest, 804 

Harttey Mauditt, 674 

Haseley, 885 

Haslar Hospital, 655 

Hatherwood Points, 866 

Hayant, 641 

Hawkley, 672 ; Hanger, 672 

Hayling Island, 642 

Headbome Worthy, 699 

Headley, 677 

Headon Hill, 866 

Heathfield,<662 

HeckAeld, 685 ; Place, 685 

Hengistbury Head, 798 

Hermitage, The, 875 

Hemton, 698 

Herriard, 678 ; Park, 678 

Highclere, 803 

High Cliff, 781, 791 

High Downs, 863 

mn Lodge, 861 

Hinton, 792 

Hinton Ampner, 809 

Holdenhurst, 793 

Holyboume, 676 ; Lodge, 676 

Holy Cross Church, Nevrport, 831 

Holy Ghost Chapel, 696 

Holyrood Church, Southampton, 447 

Holy Spirit, Church of, Newtown, 857 

Holy Trinity Church, Bosham, 638; 

Fareham, 662; Gosport, 664; Ryde, 

830 
Honey Hill, 840 
Hook Pit Embankment, 698 
Hordle, 780 
Hordlecliff, 780 
HordleweU, 780 
Hound, 755 
Howitt, William, Description of Min- 

stead, 766 
Hulyerstone, 868 
Humphsge Wood, 727 



Hunny Hill, 840 
Hursley, 736 ; Park, 787 
Hurst Castle, 777 
Hurstbome Tarrant, 802 
Hurstboume Priors, 804 
Hyde Abbey, Site of, 721 

Ibbxbuet, 795 

Iford House, 792 

Isle of Wight, 828 

Itchen, 750 ; Biyer, 090, 728 

Itchen Abbas, 727 

Itchen Stoke, 728 

jAGKMAins Chins, 890 
Jesus Chapel, 750 

Eemfbhot Housii, 678 ; Park, 687 

Kimpton, 801 

Kin^y Bottom, 639 

Kingsclere, 807 

Eingsley, 677 

Kings Quay, 836, 896 

King's Sombouxne, 784 

Kingston, 854 

King's Worthy, 090, 726 

Knight's Enham, 801 

Ladder Chins, 870 

Ladle Hill, 803 

Lady Cross Lodge, 778 

Laioston, 734 

Langstone Harbour, 642 

Languard Farm, 888 

Lanways Inn Tunnel, 698 

Lassham, 678 

Layerstoke, 806 

Leap, 773 

Legend of Sir Beyis the Saxon, 741 

Legend of the Tichbome Dole, 728 

Leichfield, 697 

Leiffh Park, 641 

Linkenholt, 802 

Littlest Swithin's Church, Winchester, 

724 
Little Somboume, 784 
Longstone, The, 868 
Longstock, 799 
Longwood Warren, 732 
Locke Court, 662 
Lockerley, 761 
Lord Holmes' Parlour, 860 ; Cellar and 

Kitchen, 866 
Lower CocUefcon, 844 
Lower Kingstone, 788 
Lower Wallop, 798 
Luccombe Chine, 886 
Lymerston, 869 
Lymington, 774 
Lyndhurst, 765 

Main Bench, The, 800 
Malshanger House, 697 
Malshot Park, 796 
Malwood, 765 
Manor House, New Forest, 706 
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Xaplednnren, 082 

Maples, 885 

lbiixia,801 

Jfarine Villa, 880 

MaxbwT't Worthy, 7M 

Meadstead, 781 

Medina Biver, 845 

Meonatoke, 605 

Merdon Palaee, Bidxit of, 737 

Merry. 888 

Michelmarsh, 708 

Midlbigton Place, 064 

Milford, 780 ; Water, 80S 

Mill Bay, 896 

Mfltoii,782 

Minstead, 766 

Mitchelderer, 008 

Mirables, 879 

Mitford, MiBe, Biribplace of, 7S0 

MonksBay, 886 

Monk Sherborne, MS 

More Oreen, 862 

M0Te8ted,7S? 

Mortimer Heath, 605 

Mother Laise's Kitchen, 865 ; Well, 866 

MottiBfont, 760, 706 

Mottistone, 868 ; Down, 868 

Monnt Cleeres, 877 

Monntfleld, 885 

Mount Pleasant, 776 

Mnddley Stream, 700 

Mnddiford, 700 

Mimstead, 766 

Napieb, Sot Chablbb, Place of Inter- 
ment, 640 

Nately, 681 

Needles, The, 864 

Needles Cave, 866 

Needs Ore, 778 

Nelson Memorial Coloinn, 660 

Neptune's Caves, 866 

Netherton, 802 

Netley, 755 

Netlev Abbey, 751 ; Des<nribedby Horace 
Walpole, 758 ; by Gray the Poet, 758 

Nettlestone Green, 802 

New Alreeford, 720 

Newchnrch, 870 

New Forest, 762 

Newport, 886 ; Church, 888 

Newton valence, 674 

Newtown, 857 

Nightingale, Florence, Birthplace of, 796 

Nine Mfle Water, 798 

Ningwood, 858 

Niton, 877 

Nodes, The, 866 

Norris Castle, 847 

North Baddesley, 756 

Northcoort, 855 

North HayUng, 642 

North HoQ^^ton, 797 

North Oakley, 807 

North Stoneham, 780 ; Park, 780 



NorUi Wamboroagfa, 081 

Northwood, 842 ; House, 700; Park, 844 

Norton Lodge, 801 

Nonwell, 891 

Nntshalling, 700 

Oaklbt Pau, 007 ; Hall, 806 
Odiham, 080 
Old Aliesfoid, 780 
Old Park, 879 
Old Pepper Book, 880 
Old Wmchester HiO, 000 
Orchard, The, 879 
Orchard Bay, 800 
Osborne Palace, 845 
Otterboorae, 788 
Overton, 800 

PAI.AJCB HODHB, 706 

Palmerston, Lord, Reaidenee at, 768 

Palmer8ton,yiBCOimtess Frances, Monu- 
ment to, 758 

Pamber, 000 

Park Cross, 861 ; Fann, 778 

Parkhniflt Fornt, 841; Jnvenile Bo- 
formatory, 840 

Panlton Ptak, 782, 700 

Pelham Place, 078 ; Woods, 880 

Penton Mewsey, 800 

Pen Wood, 808 

Petersileld, 810 

Pidford House, 848 

PileweU Park, 777 

Pitt. 788 

Popham, 007 ; Hfll, 097 

Portchester Castle, 059 

Portsdown Hill, 000 

Portsea, 048 

Portsmouth, 642 

Preston's Bower, 866 

Priory Bay, 802 

Privett,668 

Pulpit Bock, 886 

Pur brook Park, 642 

Puckaster, 870 ; Cove, 875 

QUAItLBT MouiTT, 799 
Quarr Abbey, 882 
Quarrels Copse, 884 
Queen Bower, 888 

Racton, 689 

Bedbridge, 762 

BewDown, 888 

Bingwood, 782 

Bockbonme, 795 

Boche Court, 663 

Bocken End, 875 

Boc's Hall Cave, 806 

Bodney, Admiral, Burial Place of, 780 

Boman Amphitheatre, Silohestor, 005 

Boman Bemains, near Lymington, 774, 

776; Powderham, 677; Wfnchestor 

HiU, 666 
Boman Villa, Carisbrook, 898 
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Romsey, 756 

Rookley, 848 

Rooksbury Park, 663 

Rooks Down, 697 

Ropley, 731 

Rotherfield Park, 668 

Rotherwick, 687 

Rowborongh, 851 ; Farm, 872 

Rowland Castle, 640 

Rowridge, 851 

Royal Clarence Victualling Yard, 655 

Royal Haslar Hospital, 655 

Royal Palace, Winchester, Site of, 721 

Royal Sandiock Hotel, 877 

Royal Victoria Yacht Club, 829 

Royal Yacht Club, 749, 843 

RufUs, Account of and Scene of his 

Death, 767 
RufVis Stone, 767 
Ryde, 827 ; House, 831 

St. Andrew's Church, Clmle, 871 ; Ellis- 
fleld, 678 ; Wamborough, 680 

St. Bartholomew's Church, Winchester, 
724 

St. Boniface Down, 883 ■ 

St Catherine's Church, V<»ntnor, 881 

St. Catherine's Hill, 725, 784, 873 

St Clare, 892 

St Cross, Hospital of, 717 

St Denys' Priory, Ruins of, 750 

St. Edmund's Church, Wootton, 833 

St. Giles' Hill, 725 

St. Helens, 891 

St James' Church, Bramley, 693 ; East 
Cowes, 847 ; Ryde, 830 ; Southwick, 
661 

St John's, 692, 891 

St John's Chapel, Winchester, 724 

St John's Church, Gosport, 654 ; Win- 
chester, 723 

St John's Park, 892 

St John the Baptist, Church of. North- 
wood, 842 

St Katherine's Church, East Stratton, 
698 

St. Lawrence, 878, 880 

St. Lawrence's Church, Winchester, 724 

St Lawrence's Well, 880 

St. Leonards, 778 

St Leonard's Church, Oakley, 697 

St Martin's Church, Headbome Worthy, 
699 

St Mary Bourne, 804 

St. lAarfa Chapel, Portsmouth, 649 

St. Mary's Church, Bentworth, 677; 
Brading, 890 ; Brighstone, 869 ; Caris- 
brook, 898 ; Easton, 726 ; Micheldever, 
698 : Selbome, 670 ; Silchester, 695 ; 
South Stoneham, 739 

St Mary Magdalene, Church of, Winnal 
Magdalene, 726 

St. itey'a B. C. Chapel, Ryde, 830 

St Michael's Church, Basingstoke, 687 : 
Cheriton, 729; Sopley, 784; South- 



ampton, 745 ; Stoke Charity, 698 ; Win- 
chester, 724 

St Maurice's Church, Winchester, 724 

St Nicholas' Church, Alton, 676; 
Bishops Sutton, 730 ; Steventon, 697 

St. Olave's Church, Gatcombe, 853 

St. Peter's Churchy Shorwell, 855 ; 
Bishops Waltham, 733; Titchfleld, 662; 
Winchester, 724 

St Peter and St Paul, Church of, Mot- 
tistone, 868 

St Swithin's Church, Thorley, 858 

St. Thomas' Church, Newport, 838 ; Win- 
chester, 724 

St Thomas k Becket, Church of, Lym- 
ington, 776 ; Portsmouth, 648 

Sandford, 883 

Sandhills, 791 

Sandown, 889 

Scratchell's Bay, 866 

Scures, 681 

Sea View, 892 

Selbome, 668 

Shalcombe Down, 867 

Shaldean, 678 

Shalfleet, 856 

Shanklin, 887 ; Down, 886 

Shawford House, 736 

Sheat Manor House, 854 

Shedfleld, 665 

Shelley, Monument to, 786 

Shelley, Mrs., Grave of, 792 

Shepherd Chine, 870 

Sherborne, 692 

Shipledge Reef, 870 

Ship's Ledge, 896 

Shirley. 762 

Shorfleld English, 796 

Shorewell, 855 

Sidon Hill, 803 

Silchester, 693 

Slatwoods, 846 

Sleef, 668 

Soberton, 664 

SomerleyPark, 793 

Sopley, 784 

Southampton, 740 ; Churches, 748 ; Town 
Walls, 748 

South Baddesley, 756 

South Harling, 639 

South Hayling, 642 

Southsea, 643 ; Esplanade, 657 

South Stoneham, 739 

South Tidworth, 801 

South Wamborough, 680 

Southwick Park, 660 

Sowley, 773 

Sparsholt, 734 

Spring Hill, 847 

Spring Vale, 891 

Spring Wood, 679 

Stag Hock. 862 

Standon House, 848 

Stans Ore Point, 773 

Stanstead Forest and Park, 639 
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Staples Cross, 786 
Steephill Castle, 880 ; Cuve, S90 
Steventon, 697 
Stockbridge, 797 
Stoke Charity, 698 
Stoneham Park, 739 
Stoney Cross, 767 
Stourcliffe House, 792 
Strathfieldsaye, 684 
Strathfleld Targis, 685 
Rtratton Park, 697 
Siin Comer, 866 
Swainston, 861 
Sydmonton, 807 

Tadlkt, 696 

Tatchbury Mount, 762 

Temple, 671 

Tennyson, Alfred, Residence of, 861 

Test, Source of, 806 

Testwood Park, 762 

Thorley, 868 

Thomess Bay, 844, 895 

Thruxton, 799, 801 

Tidworth House, 801 

Tilney Hall, 687 

Timsbury, 796 

Titchbome, 728 ; House, 729 ; Legend of 

the Titchbome Dole, 728 
Titchfleld, 662 ; House, 663 
Toot Hill, 760 
Totland's Bay, 867 
Trayford, 689 
Tucksbury Hill, 681 
Tunworth, 678 
Twyford, 786 ; Lodge, 736 

Ukdercliffe Reoion, 875 
Under Mount, 885 
Upbam, 782 
Uplands, 662 
Up Park, 639 
Upper Clatford, 799 
Upper Mount, 885 
Upper Wallop, 798 

Ventnor, 881 

Vemham, 802 

Vicars Hill, 777 

Victoria Fort, 866 

Victualling- Yard, 655 

Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, Assassi- 

tion of, 646 
Vine, The, 692 

Walhamfton, 777 

Wallop House, 798 

Walpen Chine, 870 ; Cliff, 870 

Walpole, Horace, Description of Netley 

Abbey, 758 
Waltham Chace, 733 
Warblington, 640 ; Castle, 640 
Warden Ledge, 865 ; Point, 866 
Warlands, 868 
Wamborough, 680 
Wamford, 666 ; Park, 666 



Wan-en, The, 864 

Watchingwell, 861 

Watcombe Bay, 866 ; House, 766 

Wedge Bock, 866 

Week, 734 

Wellow,858 

Werror Farm, 844 

Westbrook, 892 

Westbury House, 667 

West Cowes, 842 ; Church, 844 

West Court, 869 

Weatfleld, 831 

West Meon, 667, 809 

Weston, 751 

Weston, Patrick, 678 

Westover, 862 

West Park, 795 

West Tisted, 668 

West Worldham. 674 

Weyhill,800 

Whale Chine, 870 

Wherwell, 808 ; Priory, 808 

Whetely Bank, 883 

Whippence Farm, 844 

Whippingham, 845 

Whitby Lodge, 773 

VHiitchurch, 806 

White, Gilbert, Birthplace of, 669 

White Water Stream, 687 

Whitsbury, 795 

Whitwell, 87S 

Wickham, 663 

Widley, 659 

William of Wykeham's College, 713 

Wilmingham, 860 

Winchester, 699 ; Castle, 722 : Cathedral. 

704; Churches, 723; College, 713; 

Library imd Museum, 724 
Winchfleld, 682 ; House, 688 
Winklesbury Circle, 692 
Winkton, 784 
Winnal Magdalene, 726 
Win8]ade,678 
Wishinff Well, 886 
WolYesiey Castle, 720 
Woodlynch, 886 
Woodvale, 844 
Woody Bay, 896 ; Point, .896 
Woolmer Forest, 672 
Woolverton, 880 
Wootton, 834 ; Church, 883 ; River, 833, 

896 
Worlbury Hill, 736 
Worsley Obelisk, 888 
Worsley's Tower, Site of, 865 
Worthy Down, 699, 809 ; Park, 726 
Wortiiig,697 
Wreetb Bay, 877 
Wrongs, 880 
Wymering, 658 

Tarborouoh, Earl or, ObeUak to, 880 
Yarmouth, 869 ; Castle, 869 ; Haven, 779 
Yar River, 861 
Yaverland, 890 




NoTT ready, the- Fourteentb Edition, price Ss. 6d., of 

Black's 
Picturesque Tourist of Scotland 

IN A NFAT PORTABLE VOLUME. 

HHth i^wardt ef One Wutu^ed IlluitratiBm, eomiiAng of Mapt, 
Cbarli, Plant of Taviiu, and V\ea>i of Seatery. 

Adapted to the requirementi of the present day, and containing much 
ncH information, relating npecially to the Highlands. 

A few eopitt bmit betn printed oa thin paper far the ute of pedntriant. 



EDINBURGH : ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 



2 black's ouidb book adtebtibeb. 

In Ont Yolnme^ fq>. Sro, price 10s. 6d.» 

ANDERSON'S GUIDE TO THE HIGHLANDS 
AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND, 

IHCLUDINO 

OEENET AND ZETLAND; 

DESCRIPTIVE OF THEIR SCENERY, STATISTICS, ANTIQUITIES, 

AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

iOOSTAlSOXQ AUBO 

DIRECTIONS FOR VISITING THE LOWLANDS OF SCOTLAND; 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES^ AND MAPS, VIEWS, TABLES 
OF DISTANCES, NOTICES OF INNS, &c. 

B7 GEORGE ANDEIM30N aitd PETER ANDERSON, of Invjsbkbss. 

" After all the deductions which the most inquisitive investigation may have dedaeed, 
the best Onide Book ever issued."— London CorrevponderU of " JnvemcM C<mrier." 

" Irrespective altogether of its merits as a Guide Book, one of the most delightful 
publications of the toi)ographical aiUd descriptive kind we have ever read." — Inverness 
Advertiser. 

" Under pretence of being a Guide Book, it glyes % copious supply of every kind of 
knowledge bearing ux)on the country it .describes." — Tail's Magazine. 

"Beyond question^ ihe fullest and most complete Guide to the Highlands and 
JtHandiL"— Scotsman. 

" By far the best Hand Book to the Highlands which has yet been produced.** — 
Bdinbtirgh Evening CowraiU. 

** We have the benefit of remarkable fidn^a of knowledge on tke pju^ of the authors, 
and the accuracy of tiieir statements is only equalled by their ju<Ucious brevity." — 
Chamhert^s Jcwrnal. 

** This volume should be in the pocket of every Scottish Tourist, and in the Ubraiy 
of every Scotchman. " — Aberdeen Herald. 

"Among the bi]]§ it is invaluable, and M tlui 'Hreside most pleaMnt reading."— 
Aberdeen Journal. 
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' We do not know two individuals better adapted to the task of writing a Guide 
Book to the HighlAudH and JfitiJatiM «f Sco^teiid, than the editors of the w»rk before 

VLB."— Literary Gazette. 

** This is the most complete woik of its kind, and we believe the only one worth the 
name of a work on its immediate subject."— .it&u. 

"A work which has never received half its due measure of praise.**— If iUar'a **Old 
Bed Sa/ndstoTU.** 
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black's guide book ADVEBTISBa 3 

In One Portable Volume, price 10s. 6d., 

BLACK'S PICTURESQUE TOUMST 

AND ROAD AND RAILWAY GUIDE THROUGH 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

THIKD EDITION, Greatly Eki.aroed ahd Impboved. 

With a General TravelllDg Map ; Charts of Boads, Bailroads, and Interest- 
ing Localities ; Engraved Views of Pioturesqi^e Scenery ; and a com- 
prehensive General Index, embracing a List of Hotels and Inna. 



" Gareftilly executed, prettily illustrated, with useAil maps." — Aibencewm. 

" Its characteristics are, a more compact and handy form, a more modem style of 

letterpress, getting up, and illustration, with a very moderate price." — The Spectator. 

"An attempt to bring the old road book up to the pitch of modem improvement ; 
and we are bound to pronounce it successful. It is cheap and portable, at the same 
time that it contains an immense mass of information, closely compressed and weU 
printed." — The Civil EitgiTuefa Journal. 



HOME TOURS 

THROUGH THE' PICTURESQUE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND 

AND WALES. 

In neat Portable Volumes, with Maps and Illustrations, 



Derbyihire 2s. 

Torksbire 8i. 

WarwiokBbire 2i. 

Beyon and Cornwall . . . . 2i. 

Snrrey 5|. 

Hampahire and Isle of Wigbt 2s. 

Kent ......... 2s. 



Sussex Is. 6d. 

Oloueester tnd Hereford . 2s. 
Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland 5s. 

Wales 5s. 

Fortb Wales ..... 8s. 6d. 
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In One neat Portable Volnme, price Ss., 
BLACK'S PICTURESQUE GUIDE 



NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. 

WITH EXCELLENT TRAVELLING MAPfi. 

A Copiotu lUnersT]', s Fall Description of every Remvktblfl Place, t Notice ol 

all the beat Hotels and IniM, and a ComprelmuiTa Gmaril Index. 

lOiutratedhg Mapi, Charti, and Vieaa o/ Scentiy. 



In a Separate Volume, price Ss. i 

BLACK'S 



PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO NORTH WALES. 



:, AKD NUHBROUS 



Agent! ftrr Wala: Meaars. Cathbiuu, & Pbkjhahd, Cheater, 
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In a Fortable Talume, price 5b., 

BUCK'S PICTURESQUE CVIDE TO TEE EHGLISH LAKES, 



AN ESSAY ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE DISTEIOT. 

By John Philips, F.B.S., QX., Deputy Reader of Geology in the. 

University of Oxford. 

TENTH EDITION. 

With ■ Correct TnTslling Map; Viewi ot (be Scenery by T, M. Blcb»rd«on 
jnn, Montague St«nley, etc.; Twelve Explanatory OnrUBK ViKWS or 
HoDNTAiN Gboofs bv Mb. Fu.iTorr of EiiawiCE; Four Chart) of ths 
more int^esting LocaUtle*, Idnerariu, and all the HoUla. 
" Charmingly wcittea, It* ixtelligence la ampla and minute, and ila illuitndona are 
an eiteoaive popnlailty In tlie Lake d<strlcU, for the accnncy 

wltb the •olnma before m, Inasmuch ta itcunUIni ' mativm in parva,' andia lo r"l^teil 
iM to (uit every chiu oCtnvellsK."— Beiri Wakty Maiengir. 

EDINBURGH ; ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
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I 

In a neat Pocket Volume, priee Five Shillings, 

BLACK'S 

PIGTORESQUE TODKIST OF ISELAHD 

A Second and Greasy Improved Edition, 

WITH A GENERAL TRAVELEIN€F MAP, 

A LABOE CHART OF THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY AND 

SURROUNDING COUNTRY, AND PLANS OP THE PRINCIPAL CITIES ; 

MSJ> CONTAINING ALL THE BEST HOTELS, WITH 

THEIR BESPE07ITE CHARGES. 

ALSO 

Black's Guide to Bel£ast> Is. 6d. 
Black's Guide to Dublin^ Is. 6d. 
Black's Guide to SjUani^^ Is. 6d» 
Black's Guide to the Shannon^ Is. 6d. 

The voyage across the Irish Channel is now so easily accom- 
plished, that Dublin eani be reached, via Holyhead^ In 14^ 
hours from London, and lO-J^ from Manchester. By this route 
some interesting places may be visiied on the way, such as 
Chester, and the Britannia Bridge, and a peep may be had of 
Wales. 

Travelling in Ireland is not so expensive as in either of the 
sister kingdoms, and the railroads are so laid, that extensive 
tours can be taken with great expedition. 



EDINBURGH : ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK 
WiixiAH Robertson, Dubun. 
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NEW GUIDES FOE 1861. 



A HOHE TOUS THBOTTOH PLEASANT SIJEBET. 

In one Neat Volume, price 6«.) with a New Map and n 

Ntunerous Bltistrationsy 

BLACK'S GUIDE TO SURREY, 

nVOLUDINO A rVLL DBSCBIFTIO^ O^ THA 

HISXORY, ANTIQUITIES, AN^D TaPOGRAPHY OF 

THE COUNtTT, 



-»'.A 



Arranged on a clear and eompreliensive Plaiiy equally suitable for 

the Tourist or Resident 

The description is arranged in Five Divisions, the following 
Places being selected as centres :— * 

1. Croydon (Norwood^ Dulwlch, Sydenham, Beddington, 

West Wickham, &c) 

2. Beigate (Gatton, Nutfield, Crowhurst, Horley, Buck- 

land, Dorking). 

3. Gllildfbrd.«*«.. (Stoke, Mertow, Wonersh, Godalming, Alder- 

shott). 

4. Ohertiey **%... (Thorpe, Virginia Water, Chobham, &c) 

5. Kingltoa (Ham, Richmond, Kew, &c., Thame»-Ditton, 

Maldon, Epsom, &c.} 



I lilt 
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BLACK a GUIDE BOOK ABVSBTISEa 



A New and thoroughly Eevised Edition, price Ss. 6d., of 

WHERE SHALL WE GOP 



A Guide to the HealiMest and most Beautiful Watering-Places 

in the British Islands, including ^11 the Information generally 

wanted by those seeking a temporary or permanent change of 

abode. 

mtistrated Toj ICaps and ^Jngravings. 

Among the numerous Places described, the following may 
be mentioned :-•- 



Bath. 

Blackpool 

Bridlington Quay. 

Brighton. 

Buxton. 

Channel Islands. 

Cheltenham. 

Cleyedon. 

Clifton. 

Dawlish. 

Dover. 

Iiastboume. 

Bxmouth and Budleigh Sal- 

terton. 
FUey. 
Fleetwood. 
Folkestone. 
Oilsland. 
Sravesend. 
"Harrogate. 

Hastings and .^ LeoQAids. 
Ilftacoipl)^ 
nkley. 
Isle of Man. 

Donglas. 

Banway. 
Isle of Wight. 

Cowes. 

Byde. 

Sandown. 

Shanklin. 

Yentnor. 
Leamington. 
litUehampton. « 
Lowestoft. 



Lyme B^gis. 
Lytham. 
MalveipDi. 
Maigate. 
Matlock. 
Penzance. 
Bamsgate. 
Sandfpate. 
* ,Soarl>oroug^ 
Sidmonth. 
Southsea. 
.Southend. 
.Southport 
Swanage. 
Teignmouth. 
Torquay. 
TunMdge WelVs. 
Tynemouth. 
Weston-super-Mai^. 
Weymouth. 

Worthing. 



WAuta 






Aberayron. 

Abergele. 

Aberystwith. 

Bangor. 

Barmouth. 

Beaumaris. 

Llandudno. 

Llanstephen. 

BhyL 

Swansea. 

Tenlxy. 



SGOTLAHD. 

Ardrossan. * 

BaUater. 

Bridge of Allan. 

Bridge of Earn. 

Crieff. 

Dunoon. 

Oourock. 

Helensburgh. 

Innellan. 

Eilmnn. 

Largs. 

Millport 

Moffiit 

North Berwick. 

Portobello. 

Bothesay. 

St Andrews. 

Strathpeffer. 

Strone. 

IBELA.HD. 

BraT. 

Castle ConoriL 

Dundrum. 

Holywood. 

Howth. 

Kilkee. 

Kilmsh. 

Kingstown. 

Lucan. 

Malahide. 

Passage. 

Port Stewart : 

Queenstown. 

Bostrevor. 

Watrenpoint 



BLACK 8 QUIRK BOOK 




In tbe Pitat, and ibortly wiil be PublUhed, [n a Neat Tolume, 

BLACK'S 

GUIDE TO THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 

ILLUSTBATED BY MAPS AND CHARTS. 



Por Convenience and Portability, to be divided into 
Two Divisione. 



SEKT, SUSSEX and HAKTSL, mdnding: the 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 



OOBSET, DEVON, and COBN^ALL. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF THE NUMEROUS WATERINQ-PUICES ON 
THE SEA COAST, AND EVERY LOCALITY OP INTEREST. 

EDINSUBOH : ADAM AND CHABLES BLACK. 
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BLACK'S 

NEW LARGE MAP OF 
SCOTLAND, 



Or the Scale of 4 milea to the inch, and to meamre, when cdiii- 
plete, 70 by 56 mches. Divided according to the accompanying 
Diiigram into IS sheets, each of which measures 19 by 18 inches. 




Sheets will be sold separately, and Not. 4 and 6 ore 
now ready, price la. 8d. each, plain ; Ss. coloured. Sheets 
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8 and 9 are nearly finished, and wiU be ready during the 
Summer. 

This Map has been constructed with the greatest care by John 
Babtholomew Jun., F.It.G.S., and will contain the moct correct 
information that can be obtained, and the Publishers believe 
that it will now supply what has long been a desideratum, 
A Good Map of Scotland on a scale sufficiently large to be 
distinct and useful for all ordinary purposes. 

BLACK'S MAP OF SCOTLAND FOR TOURISTS. 
32^ by 24. Scale 1 1 miles to the inch. Containing all the Bridle 
and Foot-paths, so far as these are known, up to the present time, 
and the information regarding which has been gathered with great 
pains from the most authentic sources. Coloured and mounted 
on linen, and made to fold up m a Case for the Pocket. Price 
4s. 6d. 

A SMALLER MAP. 19 by 15. Scale 18 miles to the inch. 
Mounted on linen, coloured and in Case. Price 2s. 6d. 



The Counties of Sootlaxid may be had separately, in neat 

Cases. Price Is. each. 



Aberdeen and BanC 

Axgyle and Bute. 

Ayr. 

Berwick. 

OaiUiiiess. 

Dumbarton. 

Damfties. 

Bdinborgh. 

Fife. 

FortU. 



Haddington. 

Invemesa. 

Kincardine. 

Kirkeadbriglit 

Lanark. 

Linlithgow. 

H6ray and Halnk 

Orkney Islands. 

Peebles. 

Perth. 



Renfrew. 

Boas and Cromarty. 

Boxbnrgli. 

Selkirk. 

Bbetland Islaads. 

Stirling and Clackmannan. 

Bntherland. 

Western ledands. 

Wigton. 



EDINBUBGH : ADAM AND GHABLES BLACK. 
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BUCK'S TRAVEUING MAPS 

OF 

ENGLAND & WALES & IRELAND, 



ENGLAND, 32 by 23f— Scale 14 miles to the inch, with all 
the Railways, etc. Mounted on linen, coloured, and in case. 
Price 48. 6d. 

Smaller Map, Price 2& ^d. 

THE LAKE DISTEICT OF CUMBEELAND, WEST- 
MORELAND, etc., 19 by 14. A Scale of 3^ miles to the inch, 
carefully constructed from the most authentic and recent sources, 
and containing all l)he roads and footpaths. Mounted on linen, 
coloured, and in case. Price 2s. 6d. 

CHARTS OF THE LAKE DISTEICT, neatly bound for con- 
venient reference. Price Is. 

NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. Each 14 by 11 J, on the 
scale of 6^ miles to the inch. Elaborately Engraved, and con- 
taining all the most minute information for Tourists. Mounted 
on linen, coloured, and in case. Price Is. 6d. each. 

DEEBYSHIEE, 9 Ijy 7. In cloth case, price la 

SUEEEY, 14 by 10 J. In cloth case, price Is. 

KENT, SUSSEX, and HANTS. In case, Is. 6d 

lEELAND, 20 by 14j. Scale 15 miles to the inch. With 
all the Railways, etc. Mounted on linen, coloured, and in case. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

The SImi of the above are gives in Inohee. 



EDINBURGH : ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
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MURRAY'S 

HANDBOaKS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 



From Tlie Times. 

" Mr. Murray's Handbooks at length comprise oar southern counties, including tlic 
entire coast line from Dover to the Land's End. This series -is intended to proceed until 
it maps out and includes: the entire island ; in the meantime this instalment deserves, 
a welcoQMj for ifstipplies a long f&lt want, and' supplies it satisfactorily." 



The Following are Now Ready t 
HANDBOOK FOR MODEEN LONDON. A Complete 

Guide to all the objtects and sights 6f interest in the Metropolis. Map. 
16mok 58^ 

" Without a rival fo4* intdHifeenceand accuracy."— rimw. 

HANDBOOK FOR KENT AND SUSSEX. Map. Post 

8yo. 10b. 

HANDBOOK FOR SURREY, HANTSj. AND THE ISLE 

OF WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

HANDBOOK FOR BUCKS, BERKS, AND OXFORD- 

SHIRE ; with a partfcular account of the City and University of Oxford, 
and the Descent of the Thames to Maidenhead and Windsor. Map. Post 
8yo. 78. 6d. 

HANDBOOK FOR WILTS,, DORSET, AND SOMERSET 

Map. Post 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. 

Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK FOR THE CATHEDRALS of Winchestek, 

Salisbubt, Exeter, Weli^, Chichesteb, Bochesteb, CAitTERBUBY. 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, poet Syo, 248. 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH WALES. Map. Post 8vo. 

58. 6d. 

HANDBOOK FOR NORTH WALES. With Map. Post 

8vo. (Nearly ready). 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMA^UiE STRELV 
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BOOKS ON FISHING. 



T. 

THE PRACTICAL ANGLER; 

OS 

THE ART OF TROUT FISHING, MORE PARTICULARLY 
APPLIED TO CLEAR WATER. 

By W. C. STEWART. 
Fourth J^dtiiorit 12mo, price Za. 6i. 

" Witibotit hesitation we pronoiiHce this little treatise the best we have ever road on 
angling for trout with the artificial fly, worm, minnow, and other baits."— &{r« Life in 
London. 

" A more practioal, sound, sensible, and unpretending book we nerer read, and we 
recommend it without abatement or qualification." — Satwrday Review. 

II. 
THE ANGLER AND TOURIST'S GUIDE 

TO THB 

RIVERS, LAKES, AND REMARKABLE PLAGES IN THE 
NORTHERN COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND; 

TO WHICH IS ADDED 

INSTRUCTIONS TO Y0UN6 ANGLERS, 

By ANDREW YOUNG, Invkkshik, Sdthbblandbhibb. 

18mO| price 28. 

" Invaluable to the Angler who selects our two northernmost counties for the scene 
of his operations. Its author is widely known as a perfect master of the gentle craft ; 
and his lucid evidence before the Committees of both Houses of Parliament on the 
Tweed Fisheries Bill, shewed that he had studied his favourite question in all its 
aspects."— <7a2edon{an Mercury. 

EDINBURGH : ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
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GALIGNANrS NEW PAEIS GUIDE, Compiled from the 

beat authorities, revised and verified to the present year, by personal inspec- 
tion, and arranged on an entirely new plan, with Map and Plates. 18mo. 
lOs. 6d. bdund. 

'< Galignani's Paris Ouide appears so good as to relieve the Editor of this work ttom 
the necessity of entering into any description at present of the French capital" — 
Murray's Handbook of France. 



Seventh Edition, fcp. 28. 6d. sewed; or Ss. doth. 

THE WATER CUEE IN CHEONIC DISEASE: an 

Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of various Chronic 

Diseases of the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves* Limbs, and Skin; and 

of their Treatment by Water and Oither Hygienic Means. By James 

Maiibt Guut, M.D., L.B.C.S., and FJtJP.S. Edinburgh, F.B.M.C.S., 
London, etc., , 



«i 



' Dr. Gttlly brings to ibe exposition of il;3bte subject the acquirements of a folly edu- 
cated, and the wei^t of a largely experienced medical man."— Quarterly Review. 

" The best and most sdentific work on the Water Cure that has yet been published.*' 
UomiTig Post. , 

Now ready, the 34th Thoosandf in post 8to, price 78. 6d. 
SOYEE'S MODEEN HOUSEWIFE. Comprising Eeceipts 

for the Economic and Judicious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and 
for the Nursery and Sick fioom. By the late Alexis Sotbb. With 
Illustrations on Wood, etc 



"AH who have food to cook should buy this book." — Morning ChronicU. 
Also, just published, the ninth edition of 

SOYEE'S SYSTEM OF COOKEEY; or, Gastronomic Ee- 

generator for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. 8v0j Ifis. cloth. 

New Bditba, fcp. 8vo, 8^. 6d. cloth, 

SUNDAY SEEVICES AT HOME, FOE THE YOUNG. 

By various authors. Edited by the Countess of Ducia. 



LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL AND CO., 
Stationeks-Hall Coubt. 



f 
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lESSBS. BLACKWOOD AID SOIS' PUBLICATIOIS. 



The Autobiography of the Eev. Dr* Alexander Carlyle, 

Minister of Iiiveresk. Containing Memorials of the Men and Events of 
his Time. Second Edition. Octavo, with Portrait, price 148. 

** The grandest demigod I ever saw was Dr. Carlyle, minister of Mnsselbnrgli, coiii- 
monly c^edJnpU^ Carlyle, from having sat motB than once for the king of gods and 
men to Gavin Hamilton ; and a shrewd, clever old carle was he." — Sm W. Scon*. 

" This book contains by far the most vivid picture of Scottish life and manners tliat 
has been given to the public since the days of Sir Walt«r Scott "—fdinln^rvA Reoitw. 

Miss Stricldand'^B Lives of the Queens of Scotland. 

Complete in 8 vols, post 8vo, with Blstorical Portrailfr and Vignettes. 
Price 10s. 6d. each volume. 

Life of John Knox. By the Rev. Dr. M*C?ie. A new 

edition, crown 8vo, pribe 6s. 

Life of Andrew Melville. By the Rev. Dr. M'Crie. 

A new edition, crown 8vo, price 6b. 

Professor Wilson's Noctes Ambrosianae. Edited by his 

Son-in-Law, Professor Fender. Four vok. crown Syo^ price 248. 

Professor Wilson's Recreations of Cliristopher North. 

Two vols, price 12b. 

Professor Wilson^s Tales, containing Lights' and Shadows 

of Scottish Life, Triak of Margwet liodsaj. The Foresters. lo on« 
Tolame, price 6s. 

The Ballads of Scotland. Edited by Professor Aytoun. 

Third edition. Two vols., foolscap Svo, price )29. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, and other Poems. By 

Professor Attoum. Foolscap Svo, price 7b. 6d. 

Bothwell : a Poem. By Professor Aytoun. Third Edi- 
tion. Foolscap Svo, price Ts. 6d.. 

The Angler's^ Companion to the iKvers and Lochs of 

Scotland. By Thomas T. Stoddabt. Second' edi'tfon. Crown Svo., price 
78. 6dL 

County Atlas of Scotland. Thirty-one Maps, with 

GenerabMap. Bound in roan tncic, price lOt* 6d. 

Maps of the Counties of Scotland, with the Railways. 

In case, for the pocket. Price 1 s. 

The Angler's Map of Scotland. In case, for the pocket. 

Price 8s. 6d. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH & LONDON. 
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TRAVELLING MAPS OF SCOTLAND. 

BY A. KEITH JOHNSTON. 

Size, 3 feet by 2 feet, contaiiiing 9250 Names of Places. Price 7s. 6d., in a case for 

the Pocket; accompanied by an Alphabetical list of the Names in the Map. 

This Work, constructed at ereat expense from the Trigonometrical and 

Detail Surveys of the Boards of Ordnance and Admiralty, and an extenBi\<e 

collection of private and unpublished Materials, u the only general Map which 

repreaeTUs the true PhyevxU and Topographical Features of the Country. 



Geological Map of Scotland. From the most recent 

Authorities and personal Observations. By Professor Nicol, Aberdeen ; 
vrith explanatory Notes. Ilie Topography by A. Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E. 
Sizes 3 feet by 2 feet, carefully coloured. Price 21s. in a case for the Pocket. 



TALES FROM "BLACKWOOD." 

Complete in Twelve Yc^umes, price IBs. The Volumes are sold separately, price 
Is. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

Vol. I.— The GlenmutchMn Railway.— Vanderdeckan's Message Home.— The Float- 
ing Beacon. — Colonna the Fainter.- Napoleon.— A Legend of Gibraltar. — ^The Iron 
Shroud. 

Vol. II. — ^Lazaro's Legacy.— A Story witihout a Tail— Fatistus and Queen Elizabeth. — 
How I became a Yeoman. — ^Devereux Hall. — The Metempsychosis. — College Theatricals. 

Vol. III.— a BeadineParty in the Long Vacation.— Father Tom and the Pope.— La 
Petite Madelaine.— Bob Burke's Duel with Ensign Brady.— The Headsman : A Tale of 
Doom. — ^The Wearyful Woman. 

Vol. IV.— How I stood for the Dreepdaily Burghs.— First and Last.— The Duke's 
DUeomia : A Chronicle of Niesenstein.— The Old Gentleman's Teetotum. — *' Woe to us 
when we loose the Watery Wall."— My College Friends; Charles Russel, the Gentleman 
Commoner. — The Magic Lay of the One Horse Chay. 

Vol. v.— Adventures in Texas.- How we got Possession of the Tuileries.— Captain 
Paton's Lament. — ^The Village Doctor. — ^A Singular Letter firom Southern Africa. 

Vol. VI. —My Friend the Dutchman.— My College Friends— No. II.: Horace 
Leicester.— The Emerald Studs.— My College Friends— No. III. : Mr. W. Wellington 
Hurst.— Christine : A Dutch Story.— The Man in the BelL 

Vol. VII.— My English Acquaintance.— The Murderer's Last Night.— Narration of 
Certain Unconmion Things that did formerly happen to Me, Herbert Willis, B.D. — The 
Wara.— The Wet Wooing : A Narrative of '98.— Ben-na Groich. 

VOL. VIII.— The Surveyor's Tale. By Professor Aytoun.— The Forest-Race Bonumoe. 
— Di Vasari : A Tale of Florence.— Sigismund Fatello.— The Boxes. 

Vol. IX.— Rosaura : A Tale of Madrid.— Adventure in the North-West Territory.— 
Harry Bolton's Curacy.— The Florida Pirate.— The Pandour and his Princess.— The 
Beauty Draught. 

Vol. X.— Antonio di Carara.— The Fatal Repast.— The Vision of Cagliostro.— The 
First and Last Kiss.- The Smuggler's Leap.— The Haunted and the Hunters.— The 
Duellists. 

Vol. XI.— The Natolian Story-Teller.— The First and Last Crime.— John Rintoul.— 
Msjor Moss. — The Premier and his Wife. 

Vol. XII. — Tickler among the Thieves I— The Bridegroom of Bama.— The Involun- 
tary Experimentalist. — Lebrun's Lawsuit.— The 8nowing-up of Strath Lugas.— A Few 
Words on Social Philosophy. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBUBGH & LONDON. 
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EDINBURGH 

CALEDONIAN HOTEL, 

FEIKGES STREET, 

OPPOSITE THE CASTLE. 

Families and Gentlemen will find here the quiet and comfort of 
home, combined with the independence of a Hotel. Suites of 
superiorly-furnished Booms overlooking the gardens ; Coffee, 
Smoking, and Bath Eooms ; the choicest Wines, Viands, etc., 
and Ifeiiy produce fiM)m own Dairy. Every attention to secure 
the comfort of Visitors. Charges, including all attendance, 
strictly moderate. 

OBSERVE PRICES STREET, CORNER OF CASTLE STREET. 

JOHNSTON'S 
FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 

20 WATERLOO PLACE, EDHreURGH. 

{Nearly opposite the General Post Office^ and Three Minutes' Walk from the 

JSaikoay lisrmini,) 

Tvnriiti will find thii iplendid Hotel— one of fbe largeit in Edinbnrghr- 

most delightfiilly situated and elegantly furnished. 

Public Saloon and PtiTste Parlours. 

A modereUe fixed charge for Attendance, — No gratitiiies, 

FISHING TACKLE. 

Gentlemen visiting Edinburgh will find a Fint Class Assortment of 

Salmon and Tront Bods, Eeels, Lines,, Flies, etc« 

Suited for the Scottish Lakes and Rivers, at 
Phm'fl nflhing Taokl^ IKTMrehoiuM, 80 B FriaoMi Street, 

First Door up SUUfta. 

All of Best Material and Workmanship, and at Moderate Prices. 

Established upwards of Fifty Tears. 

OVserve-^0 PsiircES Stbekt, next the Lift Association new building. 
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RAMPLING'S WATERLOO HOTEL, 

(Oppomte the General Peet-Offiee), 
WATEELOO PLACE, EDINBTTEGH. 



MODERATE CHA.RQB9, th!9 Elegut and Bcteiuire Establidttaint (whkh 
WIS built expressly for an Hotel, at an 9xp«n»e of npiratd* of £80jO00) i* 
'aneqMllcd in tba citj. 

Tlte Winu and Cuialiie us of Uis Flnt QiuUty. 

A SPLENDID SALOON espedsUy kept for pirtim wilh Lwlieg, who wisb 
tQ SToid the ezpeiua at % priTite litting room. 



A Uadtral« fl^ Chargtjor AttmniaHM. 
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LOCH LOKOND. 



TARBET HOTEL 

Is the most adyantageouBlj situated for Exclusions to Loch 
Katrine, Trosacha, Glencroe, Inverary, Duke of Argyle's, Glen- 
falloch, Loch Long, Arrochar ; and on Loch Lomond — Rossdhu, 
and the m^ijy beautiful islands, Craig-Royston, Rob Roy's 
Prison, Boh Roy's Cave, Inversnaid, Rowardennan, and Ben 
Loraofld, >.hich is immediately opposite. 

Daily Coaches to and from Objan by Inverary, Dahnally, 
Pass of Awe, &c., during the season. 

The Steamers on Loch Lomond call at the Tarbet Pier, 
adjoiniiig the Hotel Pleasure Grounds and Bowling Green. 

Omnibuses at the Tarbet and Arrochar Wharves. 

Posting, etc. 

ALEXANDER MTHERSON, Proprietor, 

Tabbbt HoTEiy Tabbbt, Loch Lomoitd,) 



GOLDEN LION HOTEL, STIRLING. 

CAMPBELL'S, late QIBB'S. 

D. Campbell begs to retnm his best tjianks for the liberal patronage he has 
received during the many years he has been Proprietor of this old established 
Hotel, and respectfoUy intimates that many improvements have been effected in 
the hoase, rendering it complete in every d«partm«it, as a residence for Families, 
Tourists, etc. ^ A Large Conee-Room for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

The Hotel is in the principal Stre^ near all |ihe Public Offices and the Bail- 
way Station. A conveyance awaits the arrival of all Trains and Steamers. 

D. C.'s Posting and Carriage Establishment is complete, and parties writing for 
conveyances or apartments may depend on the order being carefully attended to. 

tS" Hot, Cold, and Shower Baths. 
March 1861. CAMPBELL, G<Men Lion Rotd, King Street, SiirUng. 

TOURISTS FOR OBAN AND STAFFA. 

THE BUTE ARMS HOTEL, ROTHESAY, 
Is now open under the superintendence of Mr. Comrie, formerly of 
the Royal Hotels, Glasgow. Tourists on their way to Oban, &c, 
by sleeping at the Bute Hotel, within 200 yards of the Wharf, can 
join the Steamer at 10.15 ajc Steamers leave Glasgow rdne times 
a day for Rothesay ; time, two and a quarter hours. Exteneiye 
additions have recently been made to the HoteL 
BuTB Abmb Hotel, Botbbsat. 
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Tie TRQSACliS iOTEi. 



MRS. MCGREGOR, while taking this opportunity of 
returning thanks to Strangers and Tourists in Scotland 
visiting the Trosachs and Loch Katrine, for the liberal 
support given to the above Hotel during the nine years' 
proprietorship of her deceased Husband, respectfully inti- 
mates her intention of maintaining the Establishment as 
formerly, and solicits a continuance Of Patronage. 

The accommodation consists of Ten Private Parlours, 
Two Handsome and Commodious Public Rooms, and 
about Seventy Beds. 



Carriages and Post Horses on t/ie Shortest Notice. 



Parties of pleasure who intend visiting Ellen's Isle 
are respectfully informed that Boats are to be had on the 
shortest notice, and that only by applying at the Trosachs 
Hotel. 

Coaches to aiid from the Station at Callander will run 
daily during the Tourist Season. 

Trosachs Hotel, 
^A2>ril 1861. 



/ 
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ANDERSON'S QUEEN'S HOTEL, BRIDBE OF ALLAN. 

This highly commodioiu and elegant Hotel — one of the most spacious in 
North Britain — has lately been farther extended and decorated by the Fro- 
prietor. The Dining Hall is a splendid Apartment, while the Bnwing-room 
IS fitted up in the most approvwl style of modem conyenienoe. The Bed- 
rooms are lofty and airy, and are famished with every r^ard to comfort. 

A Table d'HdU daUy. 

Wines of first class imported dhrect Port Wmes of Vintages from 1820 to 
1840, 1842. 

A baker employed on the premises. 

Yehides from Uie Hotel wait ihe arrival of every ti^n. 

?08TDrO DS^ABTMKirr OOMPLBTS. 



CBAIO-ABD HOTEL, OBAN. 

The aooommodation of this new and spa0i(ras Hotel Is ample. The rooms 
lofty and well aired, near the steamboat pier, and commands one of the most 
extensive and piptaresque views in Argyleshlre. 

Mrs. M'Laurin in re^ofniqg thanks to the Nobjlitv, Gentry, and Tourists, 
fbr the liberal sappoirt she has for many years received at the Woodside Hotel 
(which she still maintains), hopes, by sparing no exertions to secar^ oonfNrt^ to 
be honoured with the amount of j^tronage as on former occasions. 

HE1B08E 

KING'S ARMS HOTEL. 

I49ng EskAMaihed by Mrs. Tkonmon. 

POST HORSES AND CARRIAQES. 
MsLBttiiB, Mi^ 186;. 

ROYAL HOTEL, STIRLING. 

The Kobility, Gentry, and Tourists visiting Stirling will find at the above 
Hotel fiYery comfort and attention. It is conveniently situated, being within 
three minutes' walk of the Railway Station, and a short distance from me Steam 
Wharf. Its situation renders it a most eligible house for parties arriving and 
departing by the railway and sttemem. Every attention wM ^ paid tnUUen^ 
securing apartments or carriages to proceed to the Highlands. 

To prevent mistskes, letters reaqire to be addreaeea 

ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Royal HoUl, £UirUng. 

^*^ French and German spoken at the Hotel, 
jy The Royal Sovereign Coach will run as formerly during She Toudit fieaaon 

to Trosachs and Loch Katrine. 
Stiblimq, April 1861. 
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No person visiting the "beautiful Scenery of the English Lakes 

should omit calling at 

BEOWN'S 
FBDTOE OF WAIiES LAKE HOTEL, 

QRASIVIERE, 

Which stands upon ihi^ margin of the laike, has heen built ex- 
pressly for a Hotel, and fitted up with Hot, Cold, and Shower 
Baths, and every modem improvement for a first-rate establish- 
ment. The following mountains, ek^ may be seetn from the 
\vindows of the Hotel : — ^Nab Scar, Loughrigg Fell, Red Bank, 
Silver How, Sargeant Maii, High Baise, Steele Fell, Helen 
Ciag, Dunmail Baise, Seat Sandal, Stone Arthur, thB whole of 
jihe Lake, Valley, and Church, the last resting places of Words- 
worth and Hartley Coleridge, etc. etc. ; and the views from the 
house and pleaisure .grouxkda sutjpdss any -others in the whole of 
the Lake District 

The Cofiee-room is the largest in the Korth of Finland. 

£. B. had the distinguished lioiiour of entertaining the 
Prince of Wales and Suite the greater part of the time (hey 
were in the lake DiatrkTt, the .«arly part of May 1857. And 
from his house they made iheir daily ejicuisions to Fairfield, 
Helvellyn, Eydal Falls, Loughrigg, tiie Langdales and across 
the mountains to Borrowdale. 

Onunnere wiU be found, on reference to the map, to be the 
most central situation for making daily excursions to and £com 
the c^kifft Lakes and Mountains. 

A Befrei^mient Eoom and Coach Office is attached to the 
Hotel, where omnibuses and coaches run to and from the Win- 
dermere steamers, Windermere, Broughton, Penrith, and Cocker- 
mouth Bailway Stations, and to all parts of the Lake District. 

Carriagesi CarSi Femes, Boats, etc 
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BELL'S DERWENTWATER HOTEL, P0RTIN80ALE, KE8WI0K. 

The Hotel b beantifallj situated on the margin of the Lake Denrentwater, 
which it wholly overlooks ; it also commands fine yiews of Bassenthwaite Lake, 
Skiddaw, HelTellyn» the romantic scenery of Borrowdale, the celebrated cascade 
of Barrow and Lowdore Waterfall. Tonrists visiting this Hotel will find it 
replete with every comfort and convenienoe. It has bMn patronized by families 
of distinction, indading the Duko' and Duchess of Northumberland, Lord John 
Roasell and family, Lord Milton, Lady Havelock and fiimily, Ac. Ac 

The Lakes and Rivers being protected, they abound in plenty of fish, aflTord- 
h^g eood sport to anglers. 

Letters delivered at the Hotel daily. 

The Hotel is situated oner mile from Kendek and a quarter of a mile .from 
CSrossthwaite Church. 

The Mails pass and ft-pass daily. Post Horses^ Coiimeyances, Mountain 
Ponies, Fishing and Pleasure Boats, to be had at the HoteL 

R BROWNRlQG, 

THE QUEEN'S HOTEL, 

{LcUe OeldercTa), 
irZtfZ.B'WATlSR, PATTXRDAtaX, 

Maw^jfean waiter at the London Taitem, and at the Low Wood Botd, 

Windermere, 
Bbo6 respectfully to annoance that he has Removed from the JSun Hotel, 
Pooley, to the above establishment. The Hotel commands extensive views 
of Lake and Mountain Scenery, which for grandeur and picturesqueness 
cannot be surpassed in the Lake District. 

Post Hobsss, Cabbiagxs, Boats, &c. 



NEW BATH FAMILY HOTEU 

BY MISS IVATTS AND MBS. JOBDAN, 

An excellent Goffee-Boom for La^es and Gentlemen, 
A larffe Tepid Swimming Bath. 
Post Horses, Carriages, and Stabling. 
An Omnibot to and from the Railway. 

DRUMMOND'S 

flnotoh w**^^ SamAak Tftbla T.t^i^M- Bad^Room IHiimlliiiiB 

aad ToweUlngB. 

The ProprietoTB of the celebrated Clan Tsitan and Scoteh Tweed Waiehonse, Stirling, 
have much pleasure in intimating that their fame for Damask Table Linen, Cotton and 
Linen Sbeetings, Towellings, &c., is rising as rapidly as their eelebrity for Tartans. 
Scotch Plaids, and Tweeds, for which they bave long commanded the most dlstingnishen 
patronage in the kingdom. 

Pattens of Bed-Room Sheetings, Towellings, end Glass Cloths, with prices and widths 
marked, also a list of sises and prices of single and double Daxnask Table Cloths, Tny 
Cloths, Dinner and Tea Towels, sent free to intending purchasers, on application, and 
parcels of three pounds vtSbxe and upwards, forwnde^caidage paid to London, Dublin, 
and the principal railway stations in the kingdom, by 

Glax Tartan Wabshouss, Stirunq. J, it JL DBUMMOND. 
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THE BANKS OF THE WYE. 



TOURISTS and FAMILIES travelling to and from SOUTH WALES will find 
yery Superior Accommodation, combined with Moderate Charges, at 

ROPER'S ROYAL HOTEL, 

ROSS, HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Adjoining the far-£amed ** Man of Ross Prospect," and commanding extensive 
Views of the Wye, and its enchanting Scenery. 

It is within a convenient distance of Goodrich Court and Castle — 
Stxond's Tat— Tintbrn Abbst— WYNDOLiFra — Raoland Castle, etc. 

There is excellent Fishing, free from charge, dose to the town. 
FAMILIES BOARDED FOR LONG OR SHORT PERIODS. 

Posting in all its Branches. 

PtEASUEE BOATS FOR EXCUESIOlJfS OK" THE WYE. 
Flsrs and Onmibusea mMt evtiry IVain. 



Ross is ** The Gate of the Wye," and lor the beanty and variety of the 
scenery on its banks, tiiere is ne river in £!ngluid at all comparable with it ; 
nor do we believe (notwithstanding the superiority of some of them in point 
of size) that there is a single river on the Continent of Europe that can boast 
such scenes of grandeur, gfacefulness, atid pastoral beauty. Its romantic 
beauties, whether where it glides majestically along the rich plains of Here- 
fordshire—through orchards, meadows, coHi-fields^ and villageii~or, deep in 
its channel, runs between lofty rocks, clothed with hanging woods, and 
crowned at intervals with antique ruins and castellated and monastic edifices, 
yielding a panoramic succession of exquisite landscapes, have Aimished many 
subjects for the poet and the painter; and cannot fail to charm every lover of 
nature. 
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DEUMMOITD'S 

CELEBRATED SCOTCH CLAI TARTil WAREHOUSE, 

STIRLING. 



This Establishineiit has beea loi^g known as one of the first in 
Scotland for supplying articles of genuine Scoteh manufactnie 
to parties settled in almost eveiy quarter of the globe^ — a number 
of the manufactiDes being produced in the Girling district,—* 
consisting of superfine woollen tartans, in plain and fancy pat- 
terns, for Ladies' dresses, etc. ; long and square taitan or plaid 
shawls ; spun silk tart^ and linsey-woolsey for Ladies' dresses ; 
silk, satin, and woollen tartan handkerehie& ; tartan ribbons in 
almost every Clan; Ladies' plain and striped drugget petti- 
coats of the most beautiful patterns and exquisite texture. 

Scotch tweeds, which are now so much appreciated for 
Gentlemen's clothing in preference to any other manufacture, as 
combining warmth^ durability, softness of texture, and cheapness, 
are unlimited in vanefy, And emlbl^be Oxfoi^d, Cambridge^ cleri- 
cal gray and black, suitable for clergymen who desire to study 
comfort and economy ; also ^epherd plaid, heather mixtuies, 
undressed Bannockbum and Cheyiot tweeds, which are admirably 
adapted for shooting, fishing, or other rough wear, at low prices. 

Grentlemen's railway travellii^ wrappers and shepherds* 
plaids, woollen tartan hose and highland bonnets, etc. etc. 

Scotch made damask table Hnen, bedroom sheetings, drapers 
buck and Bath towelling, etc., which are highly and justly 
esteemed for texture and durability. 

Intending purchasers may be supplied with patterns of 
Scotch goods, priced, and sent free to any part of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland upon application. 

All purchases of £3 value and upwards, sent free of car- 
riage to London, Dublin, and to the principal railway stations 
in the kingdom, by 

J. & A, DRUMMOND. 

Clav Tastah Wabehousi, Stibuxo. 
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DEBBTSHIBE. 



JEPSON'S 

CHATSWORTH HOTEL, 



E D E N S R. 



The Proprietor desires to inform the Public that the 
above (Hotel) has been recently enlarged, and is now 
replete with every domestic comfort. Being the nearest 
Hotel to Chatsworth House, Park, Grounds, and the 
Eiver Derwent (with permission to angle therein), ren- 
ders the locality attractive to the Tourist. 

Its proximity to the Rowsley Station, on the Mid- 
land Railway, affords every facility to the Traveller de- 
sirous to examine the beauties of Haddon Hall, Castleton, 
Buxton, and the Dales of the Dove, Mousal, Middleton, &c. 

An Omnibus from the Hotel meets every Train at the 
Railway Station ; fare, 6d. 

N,B. — A Ladies* Coffee Room. 
SEA BATHING— DOUGIAS, ISLE OF MAN. 

THE CASTLE MONA HOTEL, AND FAMILY B0ARDIN6 H0U8L 

On the margin of the iMaatiful and jplctimsqne Bay of Douglas (fonnerly the residenoe 
of the late Dnke of Atholl), established a quarter of a centuiy by the present proprietor. 

Tourists and Families visiting the Isle of Man wUl find in this Hotel every comfort, 
splendid aecommodation, the imost Winea, extensive pleasure grounds, a Table d'H6te, 
Ladies and Gentlemen's Coffee-Room, Billiard-Boom, fte.->iSee AdverHumtiU in Bradshaw. 

The finest Sea Bathing in the world in connection with the Hotel An Omnibua 
from each Packet free to the Hotel. Which Visitors will please enquire for. Tariff, View 
of the Hotel, and a Description of tiie Island, on two postage stainpe and address being 
sent to Mr. Heron. 

iSff" Reduced T^uiff in April, May, and June, and for Hit Winter. 
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WHEN YOU GO 



TO 



ffili HltfilLANi 




VISIT 




AGDOUGAll & CCS, 



ROYAb TARTAN WARBHOUSB, 



INVBRNBS 
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CHOICE UNO CHEAP SOUVENIRS OF SCOTLAND, 




STEANGEES AT PRICES 

OiMtly tmdar thou freqasntly ohuged in Baiun, 

KNOX, SAMUEL, AND DICKSON, 

IS, IS, IT, HUIOTEB BTBZET, ZDINBITBDH. 

COLICIT the sttention of Strangen to 
" I large Stock of Stareoecopio Views 
of Scotland, from Id. to la.6il.,inclDding 
Views of Edinburgh. Melrose, Aberdeen- 
Bhira, the TrosachB (the land of tlio I*dj 
of the Lake), and other objects andscenei 
of BouAKTiG iNimiEST. Theso are to 
be seen in the Stereoscope in all "Mc 
ffTondsur and lift of flo/tire." A pocket 
SU[«oscope and a Spperb View of Edin- 
bargb. Tree for 2s. or 24 Stamps. A 
band Stereoscope sod 12 slides fOr 6s. 
or Bi. id. in stamps (tree b;r posQi inclnd- 
ing Scotch SceneT7. The Bijou Slereo- 
scDpe Is., recommendtd by Sir Dttrid 
Brewster. 

THE CELEBRATED DLAN TARTAN WOOD WORK. 

Haaufactured b; lieura. Smith of HaoehliDe, Makers to the Qaeep, at PUCU 
greatly VUDKR those frequently cbaroei) to Stbuioshb. 

Paper Cntlen, 6d. to 3s. 3d. Nole-Books, 3». 6d. to 8s. Parses Ss. 6d. to 
7s. Brooches, &d. to Ss. Bracelets, la. Sd. to 4a. Pencil Cases, Sd. to Is. 
Match Boxes, 8d,, 9d., and Is. Bon-bon Boxes, Sd. and lid. Snuff Boxes, 
as. »d. to lis. lOd. Speclw:le Csiei, Is. 3d. to 2s. 6d. Cigsr Cues, 4s. to 9s. 
Card Cases, 2s. Sd. to lis. 6d. Seedle Cases, Is. fid. to 3e. ?d. Needle Books, 
Is. 2d. lo 9s. Penholders, 2d. to 3s. Postage Stamp Boitea, lOd. to 2s. 8d. 
Tartan Book's of Burns' Songs and Scott's Poetry, Be. lOd. to 21s. 

THE OELEBRATED AYRSHIRE EMBROIDERY WORK. 

Fine Ayrshire Collara, Ss. fid. to 129. fid. Fine Sleeves, 3s. to lOs. fid. Bich 
Collar*, Collars and Sleeves lo match, 6a. fid. to !4s. per SeL 
Tarlaa Bcarft in mrioia Clam. 
SPLXNDID AVD OSEAP BUOTFTSBIEI.— Besl Pebble Brooches, set in 
Sitrer, from Is. Id. to B2t. Beal Pebble Bracelets, from Is. fid. to Sfis. 
Beantifol Bnckhom Brooches. Beal Silver Brooches, fid. to Be. Plaid Pebble 
Brooeb, Ss. 3d. Silver Mounted Brooches, 2s. Gd. to 3Gs. Keal Jet Bracelets, 
Sd. b) 15b. Bowland's Hacssaar Oil, 3s. 6d. for Ss. 9d. Eau de Cologm, direct 
from the original maker, Julichs Platz, Cologne, Is. and Ss., usual prices. Is. Gd. 
and 3i. 6d. ; in large wicker bottles, Sa. and Ss. for Tourists. 

HAiB nrwaiOiSBT by thb q,TrBiui'B abtibt. 
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B. LENNie, OPTICIAN, 

46 PEINCES STEEET, EDINBUEGH, 

OPPOSITE THE SCOTT MONUMENT* 

ACHiaMJITJG TELESCOPES, BINOCULAR TELE800PE8, 

FIELD GLASSES, 
Powerful Single and Double Opera Glasses, etc., 

A Large and Splendid Choice, at Prices extremelj Moderata. 

STSRSOSCOPISS IN XVSRT VARZSTT. 

SiereoBOOi^ Views of Sdiiibiirgli and Sdotlaad genermlly, 

eirnnlaite Spedmens of Art. 

Spectacles and Eye-Glasaes carefully and accnrateiy fitted to the sight 

TO ALL TOURISTS IN THE HIOHLANIIS^ OF SCOTUND. 

AJl interested in the Highlands and its People— all visiting its Mountains and 
Tradition-hidlowed scenery — all who enjoy Deer-stalking, Grouse-shooting, 
Salmon-fishing, Trout-troiling, andtheo&er Sports of the North, should yisit 

MAeDOUGAtL & CO'S 

ROYAL CLAN TARTAN & TWEED WAREHOUSE, 

12 HIGH STEEET, ZBTVEENESS, 

MANUIACTUBERS TO THB QUEEN AND THE ROTAL FAMILY, 

JVho reeei/ved a First-Class Prize Medal at the Great Exhibition of '51. 

At their Estahlishment will he found the most unlimited yarie^ of CLAN 
and FANCY TARTANS, and PLAIDS and SHAWLS, FINE TWEED for 
Town Wear, LINSEY WOOLSET, etc. AH the necessary Clothing for Deer- 
Stalkmg, Grouse-shooting, Sahaon-flshine» Trout-ttolling, Deep-0)9a fisblng, as 
well as ^ other descriptions of Highland Mtmttfactures. 

Clothiiig for the Sportsman and Towrist made v/p at Half the London PHeee: 

The fammu Highland OloaliL the mghland Costnma for Gentlenea 
■ witlwat OnumeatS) hut inclndinff Sponui, Bonaety Hmoi Ae^, 

made up Ctozveetty— from £4. 



9? Goods Forwarded to Bdinhnrghi Glasgow, and London; Ff^§ej 



♦_* 
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lar^klll-C* 

COT TISM 



EWELLER y 

'EDINBURGH 

BEMOVBD FHOM 6i NOBTS BSIDOB. 




THE EOTAl 

CUI TABTil AID SCOTCH TTIED WiBIEODSI. 
ROMANES AND PATERSON, 

TiETAN MANDrAOTDBEKS, 

TO THE gUEEH m THE ROYAL FAIIILT. 

59 NOBTH BRIDGE, 

EDUrBUBSH. 
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UTILITIES FOR TOURISTS. 

126 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 

W. & J. MILNE, 

DESK AND DRESSING-CASE MAKERS AND STATIONERS, 
Late op 33 HANOVER 8TKEET, EDINBUBGH. 

HAVE now Removed tbek Bosinees to the above Premises, bnilt expressly for 
the Manufacture and Sale of their wfill-known Utilities and Elegancies, in 
Russia, Morocco, Oak, Walnut, and various Fancy Woods, made by them exda- 
sively for their own Retail Trade. 

The attention of Tourists is particularly requested to the many specialties 
invented by W. & J. Milne for the convenience of Travellers. Their Toiurista' 
Writing Portfolios have been for seventeen years before the Public, and every 
year wiu a largely increasing sale. There are now twenty-one patterns. Price 
78. 6d. to 45s. Milne's Pocket Writing-Case, no larger than the smallest 
Pocket Bible, vet holding folUsized Foreiffn pafier, is the most compact mode of 
carrying all tLe requisites for Writing. Price 128. 6d. to 21s. In Dospstoh 
Boxes W. & J. M. have various New Patterns, from 18s. 6d. to 15 Gumeas. 
Their Im^risl Despatch BoXt fitted complete, with Cover, price £7 : 15s., is 
the favourite one for Gentlemen ; and for Ladies they have this year manufao* 
tured an entirely new Writing Case, "Tlie Empress,'* complete, with Cover, 
£d:5s. 

Dressing-Cases in Morocco and Russia, W. & J. MUne make in the greatest 
possible variety, and warrant for every climate. Prices from 15s. to 80 Guineas. 
In Rosewood, Walnut, etc., ofW,^J. M.^t own make, from £6 : 68. to 60 Guineas, 
always in stock. Cheaper Dressing-^ases (warranted, but not their own make) 
in Rosewood, ete., from 21s. 

W. & J. Milne's stock of Travelling Bags will be found the largest out of 
London. Besides the usual styles, they have their own peculiar patterns, and 
draw special attention to their Best Morocco Bag, medium size^ fitted with their 
Bag Companion, containing Writing and Toilet requisites, for Gentlemen, 
£5 : 10s.; for Ladies, £5 :5s. The same, extra size, £S : 16s. and £8 : 5s. The 
same, largest Morocco Bag that is made, extra fitted, £10. 

Ladies' Reticules, Ladies and Gentlemen's Jewel Boxes, Key and Cash 
Boxes, Expanding Gusset Boxes, "My Letters" Cases, Travelling Pouches, 
Purses, Pocket- Books, Cigar Boxes and Cases, Papetieres, Envelope Boxes and 
Portfolios to match. Travelling Medicme Chesto m Russia, Housewifes, Knife, 
Fork, and Spoon Pouches, Passport Cases, Flasks, ete., in great variety. 

SCOTCH CLAN TARTAN SOUVENIRS OF EVERY KIND. 

Sets for Writing-Table in Royal Stuart Tartan. 

Opera and Field Glasses, Veer Stalking Glasses^ . 

Guide Books, Maps, Views op Scotland. 
Stationery of every descriptloii. 

W. 4 J. MILNE, 128 PRINCES STREET (west end), EDINBURGH. 

* None qfW,4'J' ^** manufaciures are on saJe in angf other Shop in the City, 
and every article made by them is stamped wUh thetr name and addrtes* 

Priced Catalogues by Post for One Stamp. 
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BLACK'S GUIDE BOOKS. 
WALES — North and South, and Monmouthshire, 

Tenth Edidon. Containing a full Defcripdon of every Remark- 
able Place, wnth numerous Illuftradons, including Maps, Charts, and 
Views of Scenery ; wnth all the Hotels and Inns, and a Copious 
Itinerary. Price 55. 

NORTH WALES, with Map and Illuftrations. Price 
3s. 6d. 

KENT AND SUSSEX, with Map and Illuftrations, 

fcp. cloth. Price 3s. Alfo, Dsrbyshirs, 2s. j Hampshirs and 
IsLS or Wight, 2s. ; Surrey, 5s. ; Warwickshirs, 28. ; 

Yorkshire, 3s. ; Gloucester and Hereford, is. 

EDINBURGH, with a Description of the Environs, 
New Edition. lUuftrated with a Plan of the City, a Map of the 
Coundy Ten Miles round, and numerous Views of the Public 
Buildings and Scenery. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

A Cheap Guide to Edinburgh, price is. 

GLASGOW and the West Coast. Including the 

Falls of the Clyde, Bute, Arran, Staita, Iona, and the 
Land or Burns ; with a Plan of Glafgow and other Charts ; 
numerous Views of the Public Buildings and neighbouring Scenery. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

THE TROSACHS, lUuftrated. Price is. 6d. Alfo 

Perthshire, Argylsshire, Staffa and Iona, Island or Skyb, 
Aberdeen, Moffat. Price is. each. 



Black's Road & Railway Travelling 

Maps. 

Carefully conftru^ed from the Maps pf the Ordnance Survey and other 
Authorides, and containing all the Roads, Railroads, Villages, 
Country Seats, Fifhing Streams, Rivers, Lakes, and Mountains, 
and every Topographical Information required by the Tourift on 
pleafure or bulinefs. Bound in neat portable cafes. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 32 Inches by 22J. Price 4s. 6d. 

Do. Smaller. Size 19 Inches by 15. Price 28. 6d. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 19 Inches by 14. Price 2s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. 14 Inches by 11 J. Price is. 6d. 
SOUTH WALES. 14 Inches by 11 J. Price is. 6d. 
SCOTLAND. 32 Inches by 22J. Price 4s. 6d. 

Do. Smaller. Size 19 Inches by 15. Price 2s. 6d. 
IRELAND. Size 20 Inches by 14}. Price 2s. 6d. 
DERBYSHIRE. 9 Inches by 7. Price is. 
KENT AND SUSSEX. 15 Inches by 9. Price 11. 6d. 
TOURIST'S AND SPORTSMAN'S COMPANION TO THE 

COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND. A Series of Thirty-fix Maps. 

In a portable volume, ftrongly bound. Price los. 6d. 
COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND, in feparate Maps, coloured, and 

neatly bound in cloth cafes. Price is. each. 



VIEWS OF THE TROSACHS, LOCH KATRINE, AND LOCH 

LOMOND. By Birket Foster. Square l8mo. Price is. ; 

cloth, IS. 6d. 
VIEWS OF SCOTTISH SCENERY. By Leitch, Stanley, 

Maccvlloch, and others. Square 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. 
VIEWS OF THE ENGLISH LAKES. By Birket Foster. 

Oblong 8vo. Price 2s., or 2S. 6d. cloth. 
VIEWS IN WALES. By Birket Foster. Oblong 8vo. Price is., 

or IS. 6d. cloth. 



EDINBURGH : ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 




